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1 Qtie&tion. Who was the firsjt and chiefest Being? 

Answer. God is the first and chiefest Being. 

Thus *.atth the Lord, the King of Israel, and his Redeemer the 
Loid of Hosts, 1 am the Lust, and I am the Last, and beside 
me there is no Bod. Isaiah xhv. 6. 

For thou, Lord, art high above all theeaith : 1 hou art exalted fa* 
above all Gods. Psalm xevii, 9. 

2 Q. Ought every one to believe there is a God ? 

A . Every one ought to believe there is a God, and 
it ia their great sin and folly who do not. 

Rut without faith it is impossible to please him ; for he that 
ukiueth to God must believe that he is. lleb. xi. <i. 

'I he tool hath said m his heart there is no God ; tney are corrupt, 
they have done abominable woiks. Psalm xiv. J. 

3 Q. How may we know there is a God ? 

A . The light of nature ill man, and the works of 
God plainly declare there is a God, but his word and 
Spirit only do it fully and effectually for the salvation 
ot sinners. 

Because that which may be known of God is manifest in them ; 
for God hath shewed it unto them. For the invisible things of 
him fiom the creation of the woitd are clearly seen, being undei stood, 
by toe things that are made, even his eternal powei and God- 
head. Rom. i. 19, 20. 

The heayens declaie the glory of God, and the firmament shewetn 
his handywork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night uuto night 
sheweth knowledge. Psalm xix. 1, 8. 

But God hath levealed them to us by his Spirit; for the Spirit 
seareheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. 2 Cor* ii. 10. 

Aud that from a child thou hast known the holy scriptures, which 
aie able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith Which w in 
LhiutJevup. 2 1 tin. lii. a, 
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He doth according to his will m the anhjr of* heaven, and among 
the inhabitants of the eaith. Dan. iv. 35. 

1 2 Q . What is the work of creation ? 

A . The work of creation is God's making all thing* 
of nothing, by the word of Ins power, in the space ot 
six da)s f and all very good. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. Gen. 

i J 

1 hiough faith we understand that the worlds woe framed by the 
woid of God, so that things which are s>ten, were not made ot 
thing* which do appear. Jleb. xi.3. 

And God saw every thing that he had made, and behold it was 
veiy good , and the evening and the morning were the sixth day 
Gen. i 31 

13 How did God create man ? 

A . God created man male and female, aftei his own 
image, in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, with 
dominion over the cieatures. 

$o God created man m his own image, in the image^ of 
God creaud he him, male and temale created he them. And God 
ble-sid them, and God said unto them He fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it, and have dominion over the 
tish of the sea, and over the fowl of the an, and over eveiy living 
thing that moveth upon the eaith, Gen. i. 27, 28 

And have put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, 
after the image of him that creaied him. Col in. l(> 

And that ye put on the new man winch after God is created in 
iighteousne&s, and tme holiness. Lpb. iv. 24 

14 Q. What are God's works of providence ? 

A, God's woiks of providence aic his most holv, 
wise* and powerful preseiving, and governing all his 
cieatures, and all their actions. 

'i Ik Lord is righteous u all his ways, and holy m all his work*. 
Psalm tx(v 17< * 

1 Ins aM cometh forth from the Cord ofhosts, which is wondei- 
ful in co trisel, and es^Ilent in Working. l*aiah xxviii, 29. 

t pholdmg all things by die woid 6) hts power. Heh. 1 . 

lh s kingdom rfcietb over all. Psalm tin. 19. 

A'p not two sparroWs sold fora farthing* And one of them shah 
Lot fall to the grdund without voui Father. Watt, x. 29 , 

15 Q f 'What special act of prou$fcrice did God 
exercise towards ntftn, in the estate wherein he was 

^ created ? 

** 4. 'When God had created man, he entered into a 
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covenant of life with him, upon condition of perfect 
obedience, forbidding him to eat of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil, upon pain of death. 

And the law is not of faith, but the man that doth them, shall 
live m them. Gal. in. 12. 

But of the t r ee of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it , for m the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die^ Gen. u. 17. 

16 Q. Did our first parents continue in that estate 
wherein they were created l 

A . Our first parents, being left to the freedom of 
their own will, fell from the estate wheiem they were 
created, by sinning against God. 

God hath made man upright, but they have sought out it any 
inventions. Eccles. vu. 29. 

Eor all have waned, and come short of the glory of God. Horn. 

in. 21. 

1 7 Q. What is sin ? 

A. Sin is any want of conformity unto, or trans- 
gression of the law of God. 

# hosoever -comrmtteth sin transgresseth also the law, lot sm 
is the transgression of the law. l John in. 4. 

18 Q. What was the sin whereby our first paients 
fell from the estate wherein they were created ? 

A. The sm whereby our first parents fell from the 
estate whereiu they were created, was their eating the 
lorbidden fruit, 

* 

And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and 
that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to mike 
one wise, she took ot the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave al-o 
unto her husband witii hei, and he did eat. And the man ^aul, 
7 he woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
tree and i did eat. And the Lord God said unto the woinui. 
What is this that thou hast done ? And the woman said, 1 he 
serpent beguiled me, and 1 did eaf. Gen. in* 6, 12, 13. 

19 Q. Did all i^ankibd fall in Adam's first trans- 
gression ? 

A. The covenant being made with Adam, not only 
for himself, but for his posterity, all mankind descend- 
ing from him by ordinary generation, signed in him, 
and fell with hinft in his first transgression. 

And the Lord God commanded the man, wyiog>Of every tree of 



the gazdt n thou mayest freely eat , but of the tree of knowledge or 
good and evil, thou shall not eat of it, form the day that thou 
e a test thereof thou shalt surely die* Gen. 11. 16, 17 

By man came death m Adam all die. j Cor. xv. 91,22. 

As by one man sm eiUeied into the world, and death b\ sm 
so death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned Bom v. 1 2 

20 Q. Into what estate did the fall bring mankind ' 

A. The fall bi ought mankind mtp an estate of sm 

and miaerv 

Behold, I wa^shapen in iniquity, and in sm did my mother ( on- 
ie»ve me Psalm h 5 , 

B\ one man’s Offence death reigned by one \ by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to condemnation . Rom. v ) 7, 1 8 

21 Q. Wherem consists the sinfulness of that estate 
wheiewto man fell ? 

A The sinfulness of that estate wheremto man fell 
consists in the guilt of Adam's first sin, the want of 
original righteousness, and the corruption of his whole 
nature, which is com monljr called original sin, togethei 
with all actual transgressions which proceed from it 

By one man's disobedience many were made sinners Bom 
v 19 

1 here is none righteous, no not one Rom. in 10 . 
ho tin bring a clean ihw$ out of an unclean 5 not one Jol 
\iv 4 

\\ e are all as an unclean thing. Isnah Ixtv 0 

f\ery man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own liM 
u»d enticed James 1 14 . 

lor out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murdei?, aduheue* 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies Matt. \\ 19 . 

22 Q What is the misery of that estate wheremto 
man fell ? 

A All mankind by their fall lofct communion with 
'iod, aie under hts \uath, and curse, and so made liable 
to all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the 
pain- of hell for 0V£r. 

Ajum and his wife Jtid ^the|)selre$ freu the presence of the 
1 oi 1 God amongst *he trees of the garden. So he dro\e out the 
i an Gen m $, 24 . >, 

An i were by nature the children of wrath, even as others. Eph 

i« * 

Ci 1 sed is every one that contiuueth nothnaP thing, which aie 
wzitno 111 the book of the law to do them. Gal m 10 

Mm that is born of a womap is but of few lays ani full of 
tioul le Job xn, J. 
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T lie wages of sin is deaths, Rom. vi. 23. 

These shall go awajr into everlasting punishment. Matt, 
xxv. 46, 

The wicked shall be turned into hell, and ail the' 'nations that 
forget God. Psalm ix. 17. 

23 Q. Did God leave all mankind to peridi in the 
estate of sin and misery ?, 

A. God having out of his mete good pleasure from 
all eternity elected some to everlasting life, did enter 
into a covenant of grace, to deliver them out of the es- 
tate of sih and misery, and to bring them into an es- 
tate of salvation biy a< Redeemer. 

Because God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation. 
2 The*. ii. 13. 

I will preserve thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, 
Isaiah xlix; 8, 

That a* sin hath reigned tmto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ out 
Lord, Rom. v. fit. 

24 Q, Who is the Redeemer of God's elect ? 

A , The only Redeemer of God's elect is the Lord 
•Jesus Christ, who being the eternal Son of God, be- 
came man, and so was, and continueth to be God and 
man, in two distinct natures, and one person for ever. 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law. Gal. iii, 13. 
For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and 
men, the Man Christ Jesus. 1 Tim. h\ 5, 

The Lord Jesus Christ the Sbn of the Father in truth, l John 3. 
And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we be- 
held his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full 
of giace and truth. * John i. 14. 

God was manifest in the flesh. 1 Tim, iii. 16. 

Whose are the Fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh 
Christ came, who is over all, God ‘blessed for ever. Horn. ix. 5. 

In him dwelleth all the fulness ■ of the Godhead bodily- 
Col. ii. 9* ' 

But this man because he continueth ever. Heb. vii. 24. 

25 Q. How did Christ, being the Sen* of God, be- 

come 'man ? , ' •*;! . . _ '*'*•! '* ■' “ ■ ,r 

A . Christ the Son of God bccame man, by taking 
to himself a true body, and a reasonable soul, being 
conceived by the power of the Holy Spirit, in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, and born of her, yet without gin. 

Forasmuch then as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself likewise took part of the aame. Heb. ii. 14. 
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A body hast thou prepared me. Heb. x. 5. 

Now is my soul troubled. John xii, 27. 

Behold thou shait conceive in thy womb and bring forth a son, 
and shalt call his name Jesus, 'I he Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, an! the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee, there, 
fore that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God. Luke i. 31, 35. 

But was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
Ileb. iv. is. 

Such an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners. Jleb. vii. 26* 

26 Q . What offices doth Christ execute as^our Re- 
deemer T 

A. Christ as our Redeemer executeth the offices of 
a prophet, of a priest, and of a king, both in his estate 
of humiliation and exaltation. 

Moses truly said unto the fathers, £ prophet shall the Lord your 
God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me, him shall 
ye hear in all things whatsoever tie shall say unto you. Acts iii. 22. 

Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of Melclusedec. 
Heb. v. 6. 

Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. Psalm ii. 6. 

27 Q. How doth Christ execute the office of a 1 
prophet ? 

A . Christ executeth the office of a prophet in reveal- 
ing to us, by his word and spirit the will of God for 
our salvation. 

No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him. 
John i. 18. 

Ali things that I have heard of my Father, I have made known 
unto you, John xv. l.*» 

The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things. John xiv. 26. 

28 Q. How doth C hrist execute the office of a priest ? 

A. Christ executeth the office of a priest, in his once 

offering up of himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, 
and reconcile us tOrGocl, and in making continual inter- 
cession for us. ** 

Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many. Heb ix. 28. 

Hath given himself an offering and a sacrifice to God. Kph. v. 2, 

In all things it behoved him to be made like unto hts brethien ; 
that he might be, a merciful and faithful high priest in things per. 
taining to God. to make reconciliation for the sim* of the people. 
Jieb. ii. 17. 
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He is able also to save them to the uttermost, that come unto God 
by him, seeing he ever liveih to make intercession for them, 
lleb. vii. 23. 

29 Q. How doth Christ execute the office of akiijg ?' 

A. Christ executeth the office of a king, in. subduing 

us to himself, ruling and defending us, and in re- 
straining and conquering all his and our enemies. 

Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power. Psalm cx. 3. 

For out of thee shall come a governor that shall rule my people 
Israel. Matt. ii. 6. 

The Lord of hosts shall defend them. 2ech. ix. J5. 

The wiath of man shall praise thee, the remainder of wrath shalt 
thou restrain. Psalm lxxvi. 10. 

For he must teign, nil he hath put all enemies under his feet, 

1 Cor. xv. 25. 

30 Q. Wherein did Christ’s humiliation consist ? 

A. Christ’s humiliation consisted in his being born, 
and that in a low condition, made under the law, under- 
going the miseries of this life, the wrath of God, and 
the cursed death of the cross, in being buried, and con- 
tinuing under the power of death for a time. 

• 

And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him m 
swaddling-clothes, and laid him in a manger. Luke ii. 7. 

God sent forth his Son made of a woman, made under the law. 
Gal. iv. 4. 

He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with giief. Isaiah Iiii. 3. 

And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly ; and his sweat 
was as it were groat drops of blood falling to the giouud. 
Luke xxib 44. 

Jesus cried with a loud voice, My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken 'roe ? Matt, xxvii. 46. 

He humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross, Phil. ii. 8,| 

And that lie was buried. 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

As Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale's belly, so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights, in the heait 
of the earth. Matt, xii, 40, 

31 Q. Wherein consisteth Christ's exaltation ? 

A . Christ’s exaltation consisteth in his rising again 
from the dead on the third day, in ascending up into 
heaven, in sitting at the right hand of God the Father; 
and in coming to judge the world at the last day. 

And that he rose again the third day according to the scriptures.^* 
1 Cor .xv. 4. » 

'This same Jesus which is taken up from you, into heaven, shall 
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so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven. 
Acts i. 11. 

And set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places. 
Eph. i. 20. 

After the Lord had spdken unto them , lie was rfeceiyed up into 
heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. Mark xvi. 19. 

He hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the woild 
in righteousness, by that man whom he hath ordained ; whereof lie 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him ftom 
the dead. Acts xvii, 31. 

32 Q. Ilow are we mhde partakers of the redemp- 
tion purchased hy Christ ? 

A. We are made partakers of the redemption pur- 
chased by Christ, by'the effectual application of it us to. 
by his holy spirit. 

To redeem them that were under the law, that we might teceive 
the adoption' of sons. Gak iv* 5. 

Not by works of righteousness, which we have done; but accord- 
ing to hia mercy lie saved us, by the washing: of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which' he shed on us abundantly 
thro ugh Jesus Christ oitr Saviour. Tit. iii, f>, 6. 

83 Q. How doth the SpiHt apply to us the redemp- 
tion purchased by Christ ? 

A . The Spirit applicth to v us the redemption pur- 
chased by Christ, by working faith in us, and there- 
by uniting us to Christ in our effectuaLcallirtg. 

By grace are ye saved through faith j and that not of yourselves, 
it is .the gift of God. Eph. ii. 8. ;; 

That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith. Eph. iii. 17. 

God is faithful, by whom ye were called' unto the fellowship of 
his Son Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. i. 9. , 

34 Q. What is effectual calling ? 

A . Effectual .calling; Js the work of God's Spirit, 
whereby convincing us* of our sin and misery, enlight- 
ening our minds uM he; k no w le dge'nf Christ, and re- 
newing our wi^he doth persuade apjd, enable us to em- 
brace Jesus GhH^^reely Offered tty Hie gospel. 

Who hath saved iflkaiwt catted us with a holy calling. 2 Tim: 
i. 9 . , y% : ; ; ‘‘V- ii '•’> 

Whence is come; the ^crld'ojf s>a- John tvi. 8. 

When they heard thWtttef were pricked { in tH^rf l marts, and said 
unto ‘Peter, and to the rest of the apostles, brethren what 

shall wedb?’ Act$ ii. 37. ‘'t* ", 

To open their eyes, and to turn them from onrkness to light, and 
Sirom the power of Satan unto God. Acts xxvi. 18. 

-A new heart, also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 



within you, and I will take away the stony heart out uf your fte'h, , 
and I will give you a heart of fiefth, Ezek. xxxvu 26. 

No man can come to ipe, except the Father which hath sent me, 
draw him. Eveiy man that hath heard.and learned, of the Father, 
coineth unto me. John vi. 44, 45, 

35 Q, , What benefits do they that ar^.effectuaUy call- 
ed partake of in this life ? - f 

A . They that are .effectually called do, in. this life, 
partake of justification, adoption, sanctification, and the 
several benefits which in this life do either accompany or 
flow from them. 

Moreover whom he did predestinate, them he also called; and 
.vhom he called, them he also justified ; and whom ho justified, 
them lie also glorified, llom. vifi. 30. 

Ye are all the children of God, by faith In Christ Jesus, 
Gal. in. 20 . 

Ye are washed, ye are sanctified., J Cor. vi. 11. 

Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, * and sanctification, and-* redemption. 

1 Cor. i. 30. 

36 Q. What is justification ? 

A. Justification is an act of God’s free grace, wherein 
Jie pardoneth all our sins* and ,accepteth nsps righteous 
\n his sight, . only for the righteousness of Christ im- 
puted to us, arid received by faith sdone. 

Ueing justified freely by his grace, through the redemption that 
is in Jesus Christ, Rom. hi. 24* 

In whom we have redemption through his. blood, the forgiveness 
of nns, according to the riches of his grace. Eph. i. 7. 

For he hath made him sinfqr us who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of Godin him. 1 Cor. v. 2l . 

Dai id also describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom 
Gud imputed) righteousness- without works* Rom. iv. 6 . 

^ Even the righteousness of Qod which is by faith of Jesus Christ. 
Rom. ii. 22. 

Not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, bur that 
which is thiough the faith of Christ, Phil, id. 9. 

37 Q, What is. adoption ? 

A. Adoption is an act of God’^ free grace, where- 
by we are received into the number, and haye a right 
to all the privileges of the sons^of God. 

Rehold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
v.s, that we should be called the Sons of God. 1 John id. 1. 

As many as received him, to them gave Jie power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on his name. John.i. 12. 

And if children, then heirs ; heirs of God* and joiaUheira with 
Cl.nst. Rom. vm. 17. 
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38 Q. What is sanctification ? 

A. Sanctification is the work of God’s free grace, 
whereby we are renewed in the whole man, after the 
image of God, and are enabled more and more to die 
unto sin, and live unto righteousness. 

God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, tlnough 
sanctification of the spirit. 2 Thess. li. 13. 

And be renewed in the spiiit of your mind ; and that ye put on 
the new man, which after God is cieated m lighteousnei-s and tiue 
holiness. Kph. iv. 23, 24. 

Likewise reckon ye youiselvcs to be dead indeed unto sin, but 
alive unto God. Horn. vi. 1J. 

39 Q. What arc the benefits which in this life doac- 
rruipany or flow from justification, adoption, and sanc- 
tification ? 

A. The benefits which in this life do accompany or 
flow from justification, adoption, and sanctification, are 
assurance of God's love, peace of conscience, joy in 
the holy Spirit, increase of grace, and perseverance 
therein to the end. 

Being juM»fiedd>y faith, we have peace with God, through ol. 
Lord Jesus Clwfst. By whom also vve liavjs access by faith into 
this grace whetein we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory ot 
God, And hope maketh not ashamed, because the love ot God n> 
shedabioad in our heaits by the Uoly Ghost which is given unto us 
It om. v. 1, 2, 5. 

'Hie kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but nghteou->nes5, 
and peace, and joy m the Holy Ghost. Korn. xiv. 17. 

The path ot the just is as the sinning light that shineth more and 
more unto the pestect day. Piov. iv. IB. 

Who aie kept by the puwei ot God, through faith unto salvation 
J Pet. i. 5. 

40 Q. What benefits do believers receive from Christ 
at their death ? 

A. The souls of believers are at their death made 
perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glorv, 
?md their bodies Joeing still united to Christ, do rest 
in their gruves, till the resurrection. 

And to the spirits of just men made perfect, fleb. xii. 23. 

Having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ. Phil. i. 23. 

To be absent from the body, and lobe present with the Lord. 

2 Cor. y. 8. 

Them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 1 Thtw 

iv. 14. 
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He shall enter into peace ; they shall rest in their beds, each one 
walking in his uprightness. Isaiah lvii. 2. 

And though after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God. Job xix. 25. 

4 1 Q. What benefits do believers receive from Christ 
at the resurrection ? 

A. At the resurrection, believers being raised up in 
glory shall be openly acknowledged and acquitted in 
the day of judgment, and made perfectly blessed both 
in soul and body, in the full enjoyment of God, to all 
eternity. 

It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory, l Cor. xv. 43. 

Whosoever shall confess me before rnen, him will I confess al*o 
before my Father which is in heaven.. Matt. x. 32. 

That your sins may he blotted out, when the times of refreshing 
stiall come from the presence of the Lord. Acts iii. 19 . 

When he shall appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall 
h.maaheis. John ui. 12. 

And so shall we ever be with the Lord, l Thess, iv. 17. 

42 Q. But what shall be done to the wicked at their 
death ? 

A. The souls of the wicked shall at their death be 
cast into the torments of hell, and their bodies lie in 
their graves till the resurrection and judgment of the 
great day. 

'The rich man also died, and was buried, and in hell he lifted up 
hiseyes, being in torments. And he cried, and said Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of lu>> 
finger m water, and cool my tongue \ for I am tormented m this flame. 
Luke x.vi. *22, 23, 24. 

Like sheep they are laid in the grave, death shall feed on them. 
Psalm xhx. 14. 

43 Q. What shall be done to the wicked at the 
day of judgment,? 

A . At the day of judgment, the bodies of the wicked, 
being raised out of their graves, shall be sentenced to- 
gether with their souls to unspeakable torments with 
the devil and his angels for ever . 

Many of them that sleep In the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt. Dan. xii. 2. 

All that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
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tl.ey, that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation, 
John v. 28-, 2.9. 

Who shall be punished with evei lasting destruction. 2Thes«. i. 9. 
- Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for die devil aud 
his angels. Matt, xxv, 41. 

44 Q. . What is the duty which God requireth of 
in an ? 

A . The duty which God requireth of man is obe- 
dience to his revealed will. 

He hath shewed thee, Ojnau, what is good, and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, hut to do justly, and to love meicy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ? Micali vi. 8. 

Thou hast commanded us to keep thy precepts diligently. 
Psalm erfix. 4 . , 

45 Q. What did God at first reveal to man for the 
rule of his obedience ? 

A. The rule which God at first revealed to man for 
his obedience was the moral law.. 

For when the Gentiles which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these having not the lawaiealaw 
unto themselves ; which shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts. Rom. it. 14, 15. 


46 Q- Where is * the moral law summarily compre- 
hended ? 

A. The moral law is summarily comprehended in 
. the ten commandments. 

* And he wrote on the tables according to the fust wilting, the ten 
commandments. Dent. x. 4. 

Jt thou wilt enter into life, keep the , commandments. 
Matt. xix. 17. 


47 Q. What is the sum of the ten commandments? 

A. The sum oi the ten commandments is, to love 

the Lord our God with all our heart, with all our soul, 
with all our s^en^th* end with all our . mind, and our 
neighbour as ourselves. v 

Thou ehalt love tJ&Wd tfiy God with all thy heart, and with 
« ‘hyson!, and wiftUll ffiy mind. Lius is the first and great 
commandment. And the second, is like unto it, Thou shall love 
thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang all 

law and the prophets* Matt. xxii. 37, 38, $9, 40. 

48 Q. What is the preface to the ten command- 
ments ? 
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A . The preface to the ten commandments is in these 
woids, 1 am the Lord thy God which hath brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. 

Exodus xx. 2. 

49 Q. What doth the preface to the ten command- 
ments teach us ? 

A. The preface to the ten commandments teacheth 
us, that because God is the Lord, and our God, and 
Redeemer, therefore we are bound to keep all his 
commandments. 

Thou shah love the Lord thy God, and keep his charge, and his 
•vtatute^, and his judgments, and his commandments alway. 
JDeut. xi. 1. 

That we being delivered out of the hands of our enemies, might 
serve him without fear, in holiness and righteousness before him 
all the days of our lives. Luke i. 74, 75. 

50 Q. Which is the first commandment ? 

A . The first commandment is, Thou shalt have no 
ptlier Gods before me. 

Exodus xx. 3. 

51 Q. What is required in the first commandment ? 

A . The first commandment requireth us to know 

and acknowledge God to be the only true God, and 
our God, and to worship and glorify him accordingly. 

And thou Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy father. 

J Chron. xxviii. 9. 

Thou hast avouched the Lord this day to he thy God. Deut. 
xxvi. 17. 

Give unto the Loul the glory due unto his name; worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness. Psalm Xxix. 2. 

Thou shalt worship the LoidthyGod, and him only shalt thou 
sei ve. iMatt. iv. 10. 

52 Q. What is forbidden in the first command- 
ment ? 

A. The first commandment forbiddeth the denying, 
or not worshipping and glorifying the true God as 
God, and our God ; and the giving that worship and 
glory to any other, which is due unto him alone. 

It shall be there for a witness unto you, lest ye deny your God, 
Josl.ua xxiv. 27. 



i So that they are without excuse, because that when they &new 
God, they glonfied him not as God. Romans i. 20, 21. 

And departing away from our God. Isaiah lix. 13. 

Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped anil 
served the creature more than tire Creator, who is blessed for ever. 
Homans i. 25. 

53 Q. What are we specially taught by these 
words [Before JVle] in the hist commandment ? 

A . These words [Before Me) in the first command* 
ment teach us, That God, who seeth all things, taketh 
notice of, and is much displeased with the sin of having 
any other God. 

If we have forgotten the name of our God, or stretched out our 
hands to a sliange God; shall not God search this out: IVilm 
xhv. 20, 21. 

54 Q. Which is the second commandment ? 

A, The second commandment is, Thou shnlt not 
make unto thee any graven image, or anv likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in 
the eartli beneath, or that is in the water under be 
earth ; thou shall not bow down thyself to them, no.* 
serve them; fori the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
childt en unto the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me ; and shewing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me, and keep my commandments. 

Exodus xx. 4 , 5 , 6 . 

55 Q. What is required in the second commandment? 

A. The second commandment requireth the receiving, 

observing, and keeping pure and entire all such reli- 
gious worship and ordinances, as God hath appointed 
in his word. 

Set your hearts nnt«» all the words which I testify among you 
this day, which ye sh&R eomttian ' your children to observe to do, 
ul 1 the tfotds of this law. Deut. xxxii. 4t>. 

leaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you. Matt, xxviii, 20. 

What thing soever I command you, observe to do it , thou shalt 
not add therein nor diminish from it. Deut xii. 32. 

56 Q. What id forbidden in the second command- 
ment ? 
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A. The second commandment forbiddetli the wor- 
shipping of God by images or any other way, not 
appointed in his word. 

Take ye therefore good heed unto yourselves, for ye saw no man- 
ner of sim.litude on the day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb ; 
lest vt corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image. Deut. 
iv. 15, 10. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not, which all are to perish with 
the using; after the commandments and doctunes of men. Col. 
ti. -1,22. 

57 Q. Whai arc the reasons annexed to the second 
commandment ? 

A . The reasons annexed to the second command- 
ment arc God’s sovereignty over us, his propriety in us, 
mid the zeal he hath to his own worship. 

I,et ns come before his presence with thanksgiving, and make 
:» joy ful mn 'C un\> him with psalms. For the Ford is a great 
Go l, and a g«’eat kmg above all gods. Psalm xrv. 2, 3. 

H *2 i- thy Loid and worship thou him. P&alui xlv. ll. 

Thou shall worship n other God ; for the Loid whose name is 

.tl^us, is a jealous God . Exodus xxxiv. 14. 

58 Q. Which is the third commandment? 

A . The third commandment is. Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord toy God iu vain ; for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain. 

Exodus xx, 7. 

59 Q. What is required in the third commandment ? 

A . The third command men t requireth the holy and 

reverent use of God’s names, titles, attributes, ordi- 
nances, word, and works. 

Our Father which ait in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Matt, 
vi. 9. 

Holy and reverend is his name. Psalm cxi. 9. 

That thou mayest fear this glorious and fearful name# THE 
LORD THY GOD. Deut. xxviii. 

Extol him that rideth upon the heavens by his name JAJI. 
Psalm Ixviii. 4. 

Because I will publish the name of the Lord, ascribe ye great- 
ness unto our God : a God of truth and without iniquity, just and 
right is he. Deut. xxxii. 3, 4. 

Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be more 
ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of fools. Ecclcs, v. I. 
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I will worship towards thy holy temple, and praise thy name, 
for thy loving kindness, and for thy truth ; for thou hast magnified 
thy word above all thy name. Psalm cxxxviii. 2. 

Remember that thou magnify his work, which men behold. Job 
xxxvi. 24. 

60 Q. What is fobidden in the third commandment ? 

A , The third commandment forbiddeth all profaning 

and abusing of any thing whereby God maketh himself 
known. 

If I be a father, where is mine honour ? If I he a master, where 
is my fear ? Saith the Loid of hosts unto you, O priests, that de- 
spise my name ; and ye say, Wherein have we despised thy name ? 
Ye offer polluted bread upon mine altar, and ye say, Wheieiri 
have we polluted thee ? In that ye say, The table of the Loid is 
contemptible. Mai. i. 6, 7. 

61 Q. What is the reason annexed to the third 
commandment ? 

A. The reason annexed to the third commandment 
is. That however the breakers of this commandment 
may escape punishment from men, yet the Lord our 
God will not suffer them to escape his righteous judg- # 
ment. 

If thou wilt not observe to do all the word* of this law, then the 
Lord will make thy plagues wonderful. Deuf. xxviii. 58, 59. 

If ye will not hear, and if ye will not lay it to heart, to give 
glory unto my name, saith the Lord of hosts, I will even send a 
< urne upon you, and I will curse your blessings. Mai. ii. 2. 

62 Q. Which is the fourth commandment ? 

A. The fourth commandment is, Remember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy : six days slialt thou labour 
and do all thy work ; but the seventh day is the sabbath 
of the Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, 
nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger 
that is within thy gate' ; for in six days the Lord made 
heaven * and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day, wherefore the Lord blessed the 
sabbath day and hallowed it. 

Kxodus xx. 8, 9, 10, 11. 

63 Q. What is required in the fourth commandment? 
A. The fourth commandment requireth the keeping 
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holy to God one whole day in seven, to be a sabbath to 
himself. 

Ye shall keep ray sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary : I am 
the Lord. Levit. xix. 30. 

Keep the sabbath-day to sanctify it, as the Loid thy God hath 
commanded thee. lleut. v. 12. 

64 Q. Which day of the seven hath Cod appointed 
to he the weekly sabbath ? 

A . Before the resurrection of Christ, God appointed 
the seventh day of the week to be the weekly sabbath, 
and the first day of the week ever since, to continue 
to the end of the world, which is the Christian Sabbath. 

Six days may woik be done, but in the seventh is the sabbath 
of »e»t, holy to the Lord ; whosoever doth any work in the sabbath 
day, he shall surely be put to death. Exodus xxxi. 15. 

The same day at evening being the first day of the week, when 
the doors were shut, where the disciples weie assembled for fear 
of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you. John xx. 19. 

And upon the first day of the week, when the disciples came 
t<#,ether to break bread, Paul preached unto them. Acts xx. 7. 

Now concerning the collection for the saints, as l have given 
or«l*M to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first 
day of the week, let eveiy one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him. 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 

1 was in the spmt on the Loid's-day. Rev. i. 10. 

Go Q. How is the sabbath to be sanctified ? 

A. The sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting 
all that day, even from such worldly employments and 
recreations as are lawful on other clays ; and spending 
the whole time in the public and private exercises of 
God’s worship except so much as is to be taken up in 
the works of necessity and mercy. 

Six davs shall work be done but the seventh day is the sabbath 
of lest, an holy convocation ; ye shall do no work theiein ; it is the 
sabbath of the Lord in all your dwellings. Levit. xxiii. 3. 

If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day, and call the sabbath a delight, the holy 
of the Loid, honourable, and shalt honour him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasuie, nor speaking thine own 
words. Isaiah Iviii. 13. 

A psalm or song for the sabbath day. Psalm xcii. The title . 

From one sabbath to another shall all flesh, come to worship 
before me, saith the Lord, Isaiah Ixvi. 23, 
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What man shall there be among you, that shall have one 
sheep, and if it faU into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not lay 
hold on it, and lift it out? How much then is a man better than 
a sheep ? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the sabbath days. 
Matt. xii. U, 12. 

66 Q. What is forbidden in the fourth command- 
ment? - 

A . The fourth commandment forbiddeth the omis- 
sion or careless performance of the duties required, and 
the profaning the day by idleness, or doing that which 
is in itself sinful, or by unnecessary thoughts, words, 
or works, about worldly employments or recreations. 

Her priests have violated my law, and have profaned mine holy 
things ; they have put no difference between the holy and profane, 
and have hid their eyes from my sabbaths. F>zek. xxii. 26. 

And there sat in a window a certain young man named Kuti- 
chus, being fallen into a deep sleep ; and, as Paul was long 
pleaching, he sunk down with sleep, and fell down from the third 
loft, and was taken up dead. Acts xx. 9. 

They have defiled rny sanctuary in the same day, and have 
profaned my sabbaths. Ezek. xxiii. 38. 

In those days 1 saw in Judah some treading Wine presses on tl c 
sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, and leading asses ; as also wine, 
grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens, which they brought 
into Jerusalem on the sabbath day ; and I testified against them 
in the day wherein tliqy sold victuals. Then I contended with 
the nobles of Judah, and said unto them. What evil thing is this 
that ye do, and profane the sabbath day. Neh.xiii. 16, 17. 

Saying, When will the new moon be gonfe that we may sell 
corn ? And the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat ? Amos viii. 5. 

• 67 Q. *What are the reasons annexed to the fourth 
commandment ? 

A. The reasons annexed to the fourth commandment 
are God’s allowing us six days of the week for our 
own lawful employments, his challenging a special 
propriety in a seventh* his own example, and his bles- 
sing the sabbath dav.’ • 

Six days thou sh&lt work^ but on the seventh day thou shall rest, 
Xixodus xxxiv. 21. 

Six days shatl work be done, but on the seventh, day there shall 
be to you an holy day, a sabbath of 1 rest to the Lord, Exodus 
xxxv. 2 . ■> 

The children of- Israel shall keep the sabbath, to observe the 
sabbath, throughout their generations. It is a sign between me 
and the children of Israel for ever : lor in six days the Loid made 
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heaven and carlb, and on the seventh day he resled, and was 
lefreiheri. Exodus xxxi. Id, 17. 

And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it, Gen. ii. 3, : 

68 Q. Which is the fifth commandment ? 

A , The fifth commandment is. Honour thjr father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


Exodus xx. 12. 

60 Q. What is required in the fifth command- 
ment ? - 

A. The fifth commandment requireth the preserv- 
ing the honour, and performing the duties, belong- 
ing to everyone in their several places and relations, 
as superiors, inferiors, or equals. 


Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour 
the king. 1, Peter ii. 17. 

Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. Romans 

xiii. 1. 

Submit yourselves one to another in the fear of God. Wives, sub- 
# mit youiselves unto your husbands, as unto the Lord. Eph. v. 21, 

Children, obey your patents in the Lord. Servants, be obedient 
to them that are your masters according to the flesh ; and ye masters 
do the same things unto them, Kph. vi. 1, 5, 9* * * 

flu-bands, love your wives, and be not bitter Against them. Co- 
lo*. ni. 19. 

He kindly affectionate one to another; with brotherly love, in 
honour preferring one another. Horn* xii. 10. 

70 Q. What is forbidden in the fifth command- 


ment ? 

A . The fifth commandment forbiddeth the neglect- 
ing of, or doing anything against the honour and duty 
which belongeth to every one in their several places 
and relations. 

If a man have a stubborn and a rebellious son, which will not 
obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his mother, and that 
when they have chastened him, will not hdarken unto them : Then 
shall his father and his mother lay hold on him, and bring him out 
unto the elders of firs city ; and they shall say unto the elders of 
his city, 'this our aonis stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice ; he is a glutton and a drunkard. And all the men of his 
city shall stone him with stones, that he die. p«ut, xxi. 18, 19, 20, 
2i. 
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The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the Valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shall eat it. Prov. xxx. 17. 

Render therefore to all their dues : tiibute to whom tribute is 
clue, custom to whom custom, fear to whom Fear, honour to whom 
honour. Owe no man any thing but to love one another. Romans 
xiii. 7>8. v 

71 Q. What is the reason annexed to the fifth com- 
mandment } 

A. The reason annexed to the fifth commandment is 
a promise of long life and prosperity (as far as it shall 
serve for God’s glory, and their own good) to ali such as 
keep this commandment. 

Honour thy father arid mother (which is live first commandment 
with promise), that it maybe well with thee, and thou mayst live 
long on the earth, Eph. vi. 2, 3. 

7*2 Q. Which is the sixth commandment > 

A . The sixth commandment is. Thou shalt not kilL 

Exodus xx. 13. 

73 Q. What is required in the sixth commandment? • 

A . The sixth commandment requireth all lawful endea- 
vours to preserve our own life, and the life of others. 

So ought men to love their win**, as their own bodies. For no 
man ever yet hated his own fb#»h byt nourished! and cherished] it. 
Eph. v. 23, 29. 

, Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life. 
Jobii.4. 

% Defend the poor and fatherless y deliver the poor anxl needy* 
Psalm Ixxxii, 3, 4. 

If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and 
ready to be slam, Prov. xxiv. 11. : 

/ 1 Q. What is forbidden in the sixth command Orient ? 

A . The commandment nhsoldtely forbiddeth the tak- 
ing away of our own* life orthe life of our neighbour 
unjustly, or whatsoever ^udetlx thereto* 

Paul cried with a loud vo jye, sayirig Do thyself no harm. Acts 
xvi. 23. , . 

Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall hi* blood be shed ; 
for in the image of God made he man* Gen. ix. & 

?5 Q, Which is the seventh commandment i 
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A. The seventh commandment is. Thou fchalt not 
commit adultery. 

Exodus xx. 14. 

76 Q. What is required in the seventh command- 
ment ? 

A . The seventh commandment requireth the pre- 
servation of our own and our neighbour's chastity, in 
heart, speech, and behaviour. 

To avoid fornication, let every tpan have his own wife, and let 
every woman have her own husband. X Cor. vii. 2. 

Flee fornication. 1 Cor. ,vi. ,18. 

Flee youthful lusts. 2 Tim. ii. 22, 

Whosoever looketh on. a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with hei already in his heart. Matt. v. 28. 

Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt. 
Col. iv. 6‘. 

While they behold your chaste conversation coupled with fear. 
1 Petei iix. 2. 

77 Q. What is forbidden in the seventh com- 
mandment. 

• A . The seventh commandment forbiddeth all un- 
chaste thoughts, words, and actions. 

I made a covenant with mine eyes ; why then should I think 
upon a maid ? Job xxxi. i. 

Let us walk honestly as in the day ; not in rioting and drunk- 
enness, not iu chambering and wantonness. Homans xiii. 13. 

Fornication and all uncleanness, let it not be once named 
amongst you. Neither filthiness, nor foolfoh talking, nor jesting, 
which are not convenient. Eph. v. 3, 4. 

78 Q. Which is the eighth commandment ? 

A . The eighth commandment is. Thou shalt not 
steal. 

Exodus xx. 15. , 

79 Q. What is required in the , eighth command- 
ment ? 

A . The eighth commandment requiretb the lawful 
procuring and furthering the wealth and outward es- 
tate of ourselves, and others. 

And now whett shall I piovide for mine own house? Gen* 

xxx. 30. : , *’/■ 1 " 
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Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, and look well 
to thy herds. Prow Xxvii. 23. 

If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee ; 
then thou shalt relieve him ; yea though he be a stranger. Levit. 
xxv. 35. ' 

Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or sheep go astray, and hide 
thyself fiom them ; thou shalt in any case bring them unto thy 
brother. I a like manner shah thou do with his ass, and so shaft 
thou do with his raiment, and with all lost things of thy brothers, 
which he hath lost, and thou hast found. Thou shalt not see thy 
brother’s ass or his ox fall down by the way, and hide thyself fiom 
them; thou shalt surely help him to lift them up acuiu. Deut. 
xxii. 1, 3, 4. 

80 Q. What is forbidden in the eighth command- 
ment ? 

A. The eighth commandment forbiddeth whatsoever 
doth or may unjustly hinder our own or our neigh- 
bour’s wealth, and outward estate. 

If any provide not for his own. and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 
1 Tim. v, 8, 

He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread : but he that 
followed! after vain peisons shall have poverty enough. Piov 
XXm. 19* ' 

Be not amongst wine-bibbers ; amongst riotous Caters of flesh. 
For the drunkaid and the glutton shall come to poverty; and 
drowsiness shall clothe a man wtih rags. Prov. xxiii. 20, 21. 

Let him that stole steal no hi 6 re ; hut rather let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing which is good, that' he may have 
to give to him that ncedeth. Fph, iv. 28. 

81 Q. Which is the ninth commandment ? 

A . The ninth commandment is. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour. 

Exodus xx. 16. ' . ( , 

82 Q. What i# reared ia the ninth command" 

ment ? x 

A. The ninth commandment requiretli the maintain- 
ing and promoting of trhth between, man and man, and 
of our own and our neighbour’s good name, especially 
in witness bearing; £ 

Speak ye every m*u; the truth to his neighbour. Zeeh. viin 16. 

: A good name i$'betye$r than precious ointment. Ecples. vii. 1. 

, ^Demetiius hathgopdrCportof all men, and of the truth itself, 
and we al*d bear recoid. 3 John 12. ’ ? / 
v' " A fartbful>imess W|ll not lie. A true WUne^l^delivereth soul?. 
’•‘Prov. xiv* 6, 25. * " ’ y - 
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83 Q. What is forbidden in the ninth command- 
ment ? 

A . The ninth commandment forbiddeth whatsoever 
is prejudicial to truth, or injurious to our own, or our 
neighbour's good name. 

Put away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour. Eph. 
iv. 25. ; 

The memory of the just is blessed ; but the name of the wicked 
shall' rot. P»ov. x. 7. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. Prov. 
xxii. 1. 

He that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doth evil to his 
neighbour, nor taketh up. a reproach against his neighbour. Psalm 
xv. 3. 

84 Q. Which is the tenth commandment ? 

A. The tenth commandment is. Thou shalt not covet 
thv neighbour's house, thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant ; 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neigh- 
bour's. ' " , 

* Exodus xx. J 7. 

85 Q. What is required in the tenth command- 
ment ? 

A . The tenth commandment requireth full content- 
ment with our own condition, with a right and charita- 
ble frame of spirit toward our neighbour, and all that 
is his. * * 

Lot your conversation be without covetousness.} and be Content 
with such things as ye have. Heb. xiji. 5. 

Godliness with contentment is great gai*i. 1 Tim. vi. 0. 

Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep. Horn. xii. 15. 

Charity suffered* Jong, and i? kind ; chanty envieth not ; bearcth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, enduieth all 
things. ] Cor; xiii. 4, 7. 

86, Q. What is forbidden in the tenth command- 
ment i 

A . The tenth commandment, fprbiddeth all discon- 
tentment With our own estate, envylngt or grieving 
at the gopd of; pur neighbour, and all inordinate mo- 
tions and affections to any thing that is hto. 
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Neither murmur ye, as some of them also murmured, and were 
destroyed of the Destroyer. 1 Cor. x. 10. « 

Is tiune eye evil because I am good ? Matt. xx. 15. 

Giudge not one against another. .Tames v. 9. 

And Ahab came into his house heavy and displeased, because of 
the word which Naboth the Jezreehte had spoken to him ; for he 
had said, X will not give thee the inheritance of my fathers. 1 Kings 
xxi. 4. 

Mortify therefore your members which are upon the earth ; for- 
nication, uncleanness, hiordiuate affection, evil concupiscence, and 
covetousness which is idolatry. Col. iii. 5. 

87 Q. Is any man able perfectly to keep the com- 
mandments of God ? 

A . No mere man, since the fall, is able in this life 
perfectly to keep the commandments of God, but doth 
daily break them in thought, word, or deed. 

There is not a just mail upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
not. Lccles. vii, 20. 

If we say, that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. 1 John i. 0. 

And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heait was only 
evil continually. Gen. vi. 5 . * 

The tongue can no man tame ; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly 1 
poison. James iii. 8. * 

In many things we offend all. James Hi. 2. 

88 Q. Are all transgressions Of the law equally 
heinous ? 

A. Some sins in themselves, and by reason of se- 
veral aggravations, are more heinous in the sight of 
God than- others. 

Turn thee yet again; and thou shalt see greater abominations that 
they do. Ezek. viii. 13. 

He that delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin. John xix. 

11 . 

There is a sin unto death 1 John v. 16. 

89 Q. What doth every sin deserve? 

A . Every sin des$*veth God's wrath and curse, both 
in this life, and that wlnoh is to come. 

Let no man deceive you with vain words, for because of these 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience. 

BjfrV. 8. , 

y.Tttb curse of the Lord is in the house of t he w W ked *P rov . iii. 33* 

Upon the Wicked he shall rain snares, fire and britostone, and an 
bofin>l$ tempest : this shall be the portion of their cup.* Psalm xi. 6. 
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The fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers 
and whoreinongeis, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars* shall 
have their part in the lake which buinetti with fire and brimstone; 
which is the second death. Key. xxi. 8. 

90 Q. What doth God require of us, that we' may 
escape his wrath and curse due to us for sin ? 

A. To escape the wrath and curse of God due to us 
for sin, God requireth of us faith in Jesus Christ, repent- 
ance unto life, with a diligent use of all the outward 
means whereby Christ communicateth to us the bene- 
fits of redemption. 

Sirs, What mast I do to be saved ? And they said, Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. Acts xvi.30, 31. 

And the times of this ignorance God winked at ; but now com- 
mandeth all men eveiy where to repent. Acts xvii. 30. 

If thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for under- 
standing : if thou seekest her as silver, and searcbest for her as for 
hid treasure : then shalt thoti understand the fear of the Lord ; 
and find the knowledge of God. Prov. ii. 3, 4, 5. * 

Blessed is the man thatheareth me, watching daily at my gates, 
waiting at the posts of my’ doors. For whoso findeth me hndeth 
l^f'e, and shall obtain favour of the Loid. Piov. viii. 34,35. 

91 Q. What is faith in Jesus Christ ? 

A. Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving grace, whereby 
we receive, and rest upon him alone for salvation, as he 
is freely offered to us in the gospel. 

We are not of them who draw back unto perditions, but of them 
that believe to the saving of the soul. Heb. x. 39. 

As many as received him to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on bis name. .1 ohn i. 1 2. 

And be found in him, not having mine own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Ciuist 
the righteousuess which is of God by faith. Phil. iii. 9. 

92 Q. What is repentance unto life ? 

A. Repentance unto life is a saving grace, whereby 
a sinner, out of a true sense of his sin, and apprehension 
of the mercy of God in Christ, doth, with grief and 
hatred of his sin, turn from it unto God, with full pur- 
pose of, and endeavour after, new obedience. 

Then hath God also to the Gentles granted repentance unto life. 
Acts xi. J8, 

When they heard thi$,they were pricked in their hearts, and said 
unto Peter, and to the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do ? Acts in 37. 
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Rent your heart and not your garments* and turn unto the Lord 
your God, for he is gracious and merciful* slow to anger, and of 
great kindness, and repenteth him of the evil. Joel it. 13. 

Turn thou me. and 1 shall be turned, for thou art the Lord my 
God.' Surely after I was turned I repented ; and after 1 was in* 
suucted, 1 smote upon my thigh ; 1 was ashamed yea, even con- 
founded, because l did bear the reproach of my youth. Jer. xxxi. 
18. 19. 

1 thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies. 
1 made haste aud delayed not to keep thy commandments. Psalm 
cxix.59, CO. 

93 Q. What are the outward means whereby Christ 
cornmunicateth to us the benefits of redemption ? 

A. The outward and ordinary means whereby Christ 
cornmunicateth to us the benefits of redemption are 
his ordinances, especially the word, baptism, the Lord’s 
supper, and prayer ; all which means are made effec- 
tual to the elect for salvation. 

Then they that gladly received his word were baptized. And the 
same day there were added unto them about three thousand ^ouls, 
and they continued stedfastly in the apostles* doctrine, and fellow* 
ship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers. Acts ii. 41,42. * 

Those that be planted in the House ol the Lord, shall flourish 
in the courts of our God ; they shall bring forth fruit in old age, they 
shall be fat and flourishing. Psalinxcii. 13, 14. 

94 Q. How is the word made effectual to salvation ? 

A, The Spirit of God maketli thd reading 1 , but espe- 
cially the preaching of the word, an effectual means of 
convincing and converting sinners and of building them 
up in holiness, . and comfort, through faith unto salva- 
tion. 

They read in the book, in the law of God distinctly. No hem. 
viii. 8. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul. The testi- 
mony of the Lord is suit-, making wise the simple. Psalm xix. 7. 

Then will I teach tiau^gresi-ors thy ways, and sinners shall be 
converted uu'o thee, Psalm h. 13. 

How shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard ? 
Faitu cornelh by hearing. Romans x. 14, 17. 

I commend you to God, and to the word of his grade, which is 
able to build you up, and to give you an inheritance among all 
them which are sanctified. Acts xx. 32. 

He that prophesieth speaketh unto men to edification, and 
exhortation, and comfort. ) Cor. xiv. 

I am not ashamed of the gospel of'Chfist, for it is the power of 
God unto salvation, to every one that believetn, Romans i. lfi. 
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95 0. How is the word ta be read and heard, that 
it may become effectual to salvation ? 

A. That the word may become effectual to salvation, 
we must attend thereunto with diligence, preparation, 
and prayer, receive it with faith, and love, lay it up 
in our heart, and practise it in our lives. 

Give attendance to reading. 1 Tim. iv. 13. 

We ouglit to give the more earnest heed to the things which we 
have heard. Heb.ii. 1. 

Wheiefore laying aside all malice, and all guile, and hypocrisies, 
and envies, and all evil speakings. As new born babes desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby. 1 Pet. ii. 1,2. 

Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law. Psalm cxix. 18. 

The word preached did not profit them, not being mixed with 
faith in them that heard it. Jleb. iv. 2. 

'1 hey received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. 
2 T lies', ti* 10. 

Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin against 
thee. Psalm cxix. 1 1 

But whoso lookoth into the prefect law of liberty, and continuetli 
therein, he being not a foigetiul hearer, but a doer of the woik, this 
yian shall be blessed m his deed. James i. 25. 

96 Q. How do baptism and the Lord's supper be- 
come effectual means of salvation ? 

A . Baptism and the Lord’s supper become effectual 
means of salvation, not for any virtue in them, or in him 
that doth administer them, but only by the blessing of 
Christ, and the working of the Spirit in those that by 
faith receive them. 

So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that 
w.itereth ; but God that givctli tile increase. 1 Cor. ni. 7. 

The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now save us, 
(not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
good conscience towards God) by the resurrection of Jesus Chnst. 
1 Pet. in. 21, 

I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. 
Cor. ni. 0. 

By one spiiit we are all baptized into one body, whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free ; and have been all 
made to drink into one 9piiit. J Cor. xii. 13. 

97 Q. What is baptism ? 

A , Baptism is an ordinance of the New Testament, 
instituted by Jesus Christ, to be unto the party bap- 
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tized a sign of his fellowship with him in his death and 
burial, and resurrection, of his being ingrafted into-him, 
of remission of sins, and of his giving up himself unto 
God, through Jesus Christ, to live and walk in newness 
of life. 

Go ye therefore and te^cli all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and ol the Son, .and of the Holy Ghost. Matt, 
xxviii. 19. 

Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ, weie baptized into his death. Romans vi. 3. 

Boned with him in baptism, wherein also you are risen with 
him. Col* n. 12. 

As many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ. Gal. in. 27 . 

John did baptize in the wilderness, and preach the baptism ol 
repentance for the remission of sins. Maik i. 4. 

And now why tamest thou ? Aiise, and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, calling on the name oF the Lord. Acts x£ii. 16 , 
Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death, that 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we aho should walk in newness of life. For if wo 
have been planted together in the likeness of his death, we shall 
be also in the likeness of his resuirection. Romans vi. 4 , 5. ^ 

98 Q To whom is baptism to be administered ? 

A. Baptism is to be administered to all those who 
actually profess repentance towards God, faith in and 
obedience to our Lord Jesus Christ, and to none other. 

Then Peter said unto them, Repent and be baptized every one 
of you, Acta ii. 38. 

And were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins. 
Matt. iii. 6. 

He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved. Mark xvi. Hi. 
When they believed Philip, preaching the things concerning 
the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus Chiist, they were 
baptized both men and women. See, here is water, what doth 
hinder me to be baptized 1 And Philip said, If thou belie vest with 
all thine heart, thou may. »*L Acts vm. 12, 30, 37. 

Can auy man forbid water, that these should not be baptised, 
which have received the Holy Ghost as well as we ? And he 
commanded them to be baptized in the name of the Lord. Acts 
x. 47, 48. 

9.9 Q. Are the infants of such as are professing be- 
lievers to be baptized ? 

A. The infants of such as are professing believers 
are not to be baptized, because there is neither com- 
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marnl nor example in the holy scriptures, or certain 
consequence from them to baptize such, 

And in all things that 1 have said unto you, he cix umspect. 
Kxod, xxiii. 13. 

Add thou not unto his wonts, lest lie reptove thee, and thou be 
found a hat • Prov. xxx ti, 

100 Q. Mow is baptism rightly administered ? 

A . Baptism is rightly* administered by immersion 
or dipping the whole body of the party in water, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, according to Christ’s institution, and 
the practice of the apostles, and not in sprinkling or 
pouring of water, or dipping some parts of the body, 
after the tradition of men. 

And Jesus when lie wa-» baptized w<pU up straightway out oi 
the water. Matt. lii. lb. 

And John aUo was baptizing m ./ft non, near to Salim, because 
there was much water there, and they came and were baptized. 
John ni. 23, 

Go ye therefoie and teach dll nations, baptizing them izi Hie 
i.amc of the Father, and of the Sou, and of the Holy Ghost, 
leaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have comma mi- 
ni you ; and lo, l am with you «ilway,even unto the end of the 
world. Ameu. Mitt, xxviu. If I, 20. 

When theicloic t lie Lord knew how the Pharisees bad heard 
that Jc'uw made and baptized mote disciples than John, though 
Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples. Joint iv, 1,2. 

And they went down both into the water both Philip and the 
Eunuch ; and lie baptized him. And, when they were come up 
out of tlie w-atei the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip. 
Acts vnu 38, 39. 

101 Q, What is the duty of such who are rightly 
baptized ? 

A. It is the duty of such who are rightly baptized, 
to give up themselves to some particular and orderly 
church of Jesus Christ, that they may walk in all the 
commandments, and ordinances of the Lord blameless. 

And the Loid added to the church daily such as should be 
^aved. Acts ri. 47. 

And when Saul was come to Jetusalem, he essayed to join him- 
self to the disciples., Acts ix. 20. 

Ye also ns lively stones are built up a spintual house, an holy 
pnenihood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Je- 
su.~> Imst. l Pet. ii. ii. 

And they were both lighteous before Cod, walking in all the 
commandments and oidinunces ol the Lord blameless. Luke i. 0. 
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102 Q. What is the Lord’s supper? 

A. The Lord’s supper is an ordinance of the New 
Testament, instituted by Jesus Christ, wherein by giv- 
ing and receiving bread and wine, according to his 
appointment, his death is shewed forth, and the worthy 
icceivers are, not after a corporeal and cat mil manner, 
but by faith, made partakers of his body and blood, 
with all his benefits, to their spritual nourishment, and 
growth in giace. 

I received of the Loid, that which aKo I delivoied unto yon, 
that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which lie was behaved, 
took biead ; and when be had given thanks, he biatke it, and said, 
'fake, ear, this is my body winch is bioken loi you ; tins do in 
remembrance o( me. Alter the same manner also he took the cup, 
when he had supped, saying, This cup is the IScvv Testament in 
my blood ; this do ye, a» often as ye drink it, in rcnieiubiance ol 
me tor as olten as ye eat this bread, ami diinh this cup, ye do 
shew the Loid’s death till he cOme. I Cor. xi. 23, 24, 25, 2<». 

The cup ot blessing which we bless, is it not the communion ot 
the blood ot Christ ? The bread which we bleak, is ll not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ ! 1 Cor. x. 16. 

103 Q. Who are the proper subjects of this ordi- 
nance ? 

A. They who have been baptized upon a personal 
profession of their faith in Jesus Christ, and repent- 
ance from dead works. 

They that gladly received his word* were baptized • and they 
continued stedtastly in the apostles’ doctrine, and fellowship, and 
in bieaking of bread, and in prayeis. Acts li. 41, 42. 

10-1 Q. What is required to the worthy receiving 
of the Lord’s supper ? 

A . It is requred of them that would worthily par- 
take of the Lord's supper, that they examine them- 
selves of their knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, 
of their faith to feed upon him, of their repentance, 
love, and new ok' lienee, lest coining imwoithily, they 
eat and drink judgment to themselves. 

l.eta man examine bim**elf, and •■o let bun cat of that bread, 
and dunk ol that cup. 1 Cor. x». 21}. 

Examine yourselves whethci ye l>c m ti.e faith. 2 Cor. xm, 5. 

If we would judge ourselves, we shoo d not be judged. 1 Cor. 
xi. 31. 

• When ye come together in the church, L hear that theie be di- 
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vision'; among you. This is not to eat the Lord’s supper. 1 Cor. 
xi. 18, 20. 

Let us keep thp least, not with the old leav»»n of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread ofsinceiity and tiutli. 
I Cor. v. 8. 

lie llmt eatetli and dimketh unwoithily . eateth and drinketh 
damnation to hmi&elt, not Utecei uing the Lotd’s body. 1 Coi. xi 2y. 

105 Q. What is prayer ? 

A. Prater is an offering up of our desires to God, hv 
the assistance of the holy Spirit, for things agreeable 
tu his will, in the name of Christ, believing, with con- 
fession of our sins, and thankful acknowledgment of 
his mercies. 

I mst in him at all time®, ye people, pour out your heart befoie 
him: God m a refugu I'm us. P^alrn Ixu. H. 

The Spmt also helpeth our lnfinnities • for we know not what 
we should piay lor as we ought: but the Spi.it itself maketh 
nitei re:«*.ion lor us, with gioamngs which cannot l»e uttered. Horn, 
v in . 20. 

Me maketh intei cession for the saints according to the will ot 
Cod Rom. vin. 27. 

t \\ hatsoovei ye -.hall ask the Fatliei in my name, lie will give 
it \ou. I olm \vi. 23. 

All things whatsoever ye shall ask in player, believing, ye shall 
leeeivi*. Matt x\i 22. 

And l prayed unto the Lord my (iod, and made my confession. 
D.in. ix. 4. 

Be careful for nothing, hut in everv tiling by piayei and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving, lot your requests be made known unto 
God. Philip, iv. 0. 

1 0(i Q. What rule hath Grid given for our direction 
in prayer ? 

A. The whole word of God is of use to direct us in 
prayer, but the special lule of direction is that prayer 
which Christ taught his disciples, commonly called. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 

Loul teaeli ns to pray, Luke xi. 1. 

All sciipfure is given by * inspiration of God, and is piofitable 
unto all good walks. 2 Tim. in. 10, 17. 

If we ask any thing aeooiding to his will lie heareth us. 1 John v. J*. 

Aftei this manner theiefoie pray ye. Matt. vi. 9. 

107 Q. What doth the preface of the Lord's pray- 
er teach us ? 

A- The preface of the Lord's prayer, which is, Our 
Father which art in heaven, leacheth us to draw near 
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children to a father able and ready to help us, and that 
we should pray with and for others. 

Matthew vi. P. 

Koi ye have not leceivcd the Spnit ol bondage again to fr.u , 
but ye have icccived the Spmt oi adoption, wheieby we ny 
Ahha, Fnthei. Item. vim. 15. 

II ye then being evil, know how to give good gift-* unto vom 
childien, how much moie shall vom Fathei which in ht.<t*ii 
gdvo good things to them that ask him ? Matt. vu. II. 

Peter theiefoie was kept m prison. lml pr.iyir w . . it, .Mr 
without ceasing of the church unto God toi h.m at.s in. n. 

I exhort rherefote, that first of all, supplication-’, piaycm. mt* i- 
cessmns, and giving ol thanks he made for all m< u . Ic** kings, mid 
tor all that aie in authorty. I Tim. it. I, 2. 

108 Q. What do wo pray for in the firs't petition / 

A. In the first petition, which is, FI allowed he the 

name, we prav that (rod would enalm* us and o' hers 
to glorify him in all that whereby he rnaketh himself 
known, and that he would dispose all things to his 
own glory. l 

Matthew vi 0. 

God Im mere fnl unto us, and Hess in, and cause his kmc U, 
shine upon us that thy way may he known uponeaith, thv •mv 
ing health among all nations. Let the people praise tlu-e, O God, 
let all the people piaise thee. IVilm Ixvii 1,‘2,U. 

I hiit men mnv know, that thou who^e name alone LJLHO- 
V A II, art the Most High ovei all the eaith. Psalm hum 18. 

Foi of him, and through him, and to him are all things to whom 
be glory for ever. Amen. Korn. xi. 3<>. 

109 Q. What do we pray for in the second petition: 

A . In the second petition, which is, Thv kingdom 

come, we prav tint Satan’s kingdom may he destroy- 
ed, and that the kingdom of grace may bo advanced, 
ourselves and others brought into it, and kept in it, and 
that the kingdom of glory maybe hastened. 

Matthew vi. U). 

Lei God arise, let hi* enemies he scanned ; let them also tint 
hate him live before him. Thou ha*i '■‘(•ended on high', thou 
lias! led captivity captive; thou hast ived gifts for men, yea 
for, the rebellious also, that the Lmd God might dwell among 
thftifi. Psalm Ixviii. 1, 18. 

JjDp good in thy good pleasure unto Zion. P-alm li. 18. 

wMy heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they 
might he saved- Horn. x. L 



Finally, bretlnen, pray for us that tlie woui of t lie I oid nny 
Imv< tiee course, ami be glonlied, evt ti as it is will* you. 
2 I boss. nt. 1 . 

Neither piay l f,n these alone, Imt loi them aLu winch shall 
believe on me tin out' li their wu r «l ; that they ull may be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me and 1 m thee, that they kNo may be one 
in ns. John xvn. 20, 21. , 

He which testnicth tlu*»c thing** ".nth; Surely l come quickly. 
A men. Fven so, fouie l, old Jc'-U’-. lic\. x\n 20/ 

l 10 Q. What do we pray for in the third petition ? 

A. It, the tin* id petition, which i^. Thy will be 
•‘'Hie on earth as it is in heaven, we prav that God by 
ins giaoc would make us able and willing to know, 
ohc \ , and submit to his will in all things, as the angels 

in 1 leaven. 

Mali hew vi. 10. 

Hive me und.-i* landing, and I '•hall keep thy law, yea, I shall 
on eiveit with my whole heait. Make me to go in i lie path of 
thy c ommamlmeni" ; foi theieui do 1 delight, incline my hoait 
until thy totrumm s. Psalm oxix. 1*4, 25,410. 

!' athci , ll t .on tie willing, it itut'if the. cup trom me: nevei- 
'-'u U *>., not my will, but limit* lie done. Luke xmi. 42. 

And when lit* no. 2d not lie pm uaded, we erased, s. lying, The 
■■.i oi I he 1 Did he done. Acts xxi. 1 L 

Hless the L.uid, ye his angels thin excel in strength, that do Ins 
commandments, heat keiung unto the voice ol his woid • hless >c 
* * 1 ' * Loid, ill y<» his hosts, ye mmisteis of his that do his pleasure. 
P* anu cm. 20, 1 1 . 

1 1 1 (J. What do wc pray for in the fourth petition ? 

A. In the fourth petition, which is, Give us this 
d:»\ our dailv bread, we pray, that of God’s free gift 
we niav receive a competent portion of the good things 
ot this life, and enjoy Ins blessing with them. 

AI at tin \v vi. 1 1. 

Hmnove tar fioni me vanity and lies, give me neither poverty 
mu in he-., feed me with lood convenient lor me. Prov. xxx. 8. 

And vc shall seivefhe Loid your (Sod, and he shall bless thy 
bread and thy watei Kxodus xxm. 25. 

Lvei y eieatme of God is eood and nothing to he refused, it it 
he icceived with thanksgix ing. Foi it is sanctified by the word ol 
God and prayer. 1 Tim. iv. 4 f * ft 

1 1*2 Q. What do wc pray for in the fifth petition ? 

A In the fifth petition, which is, And forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors, we pray that God for 
C’hnst’s sake would fieely pardon all our sins, which 
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we are the rather encouraged to ask. because bv his 
“rare we aie enabled from the heart to forgive others, 

Matthew vi 12. 

1 lave hum <• v upon me, () (iod. according to tfiv loving kindness , 
vUroulmg to ilu* multitude of lh> tender mercies l>lot out mv tiuiis- 
rmsious. Wash me thmmiglilv from mine iniquity, out cle.xu-H 
me tiom m\ mm Puige, me with hyssop. ami 1 shall he (.lean, 
wa^h me ami 1 shall he winter than "now. Psalm h. 1, *2. 7. 

Ford ye toigive men then trespasses, your heavenly Lathei will 
al*>o fm give you. 'Matt.vi. 14. 

And lot give le oui sms, toi we also forgive every one that is in- 
debted to us. Luke xi, 4. 

M3 Q. What do we pray for in the nxth petition ? 

A . In the sixth petition, which is, And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil, we pray that 
God would either keep us fmm being* tempted to sin, 
or support and deliver us when we are tempted 

’Matthew vi 13. 

\\ ateh and piay that ye '‘liter not into temptation. Matt 
xxvi 41. 

Keep hack thy servant nko tiom piosiimptunus sins, let them 
not have dotinmon ovei me. Psalm xiv 13. 

1 lieie was given to me a thoin in tlie flesh, the lnev-engei 
of Satan to huflct me . ioi l hi- thing 1 be'-might the land thine, 
that it might depart tiom no ‘2 t!oi. xu. 7, 8. 

I lieie hath no temptation token you, hut such os jv romiuon to 
man , but tJod is (aithtul, who will not mi lie 1 you to he tempted 
above that ye ate able; hut will with die temptation also make n 
way to escape, that we may he aide to bear it. 1 Cm . x. 13. 

M4 Q. What doth the conclusion of the Lord’s 
prayer teach ? 

A. The conciution of the Lord’s praver, which is, 
For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glo- 
ry, for ever, Amen, teacheth us to take our encouiage- 
ment in prayer from God oni\, and in our prayer to 
piaise him, ascribing kingdom, power and glory to him, 
and in testimony of our desire and assurance to be 
heard, we say Amen. 

Matthew vi. 13. 

And I piaved unto the J/'rd my t»ud, and made my confession, 
and said, O Lend, the great and rhc.nltul tod, keeping the coven- 
ant and mercy to them that love him, ana to them that keep Ins 
commandments. To the Lord oui (?od belong memos and lot - 
givenesses, though we have icbolled against him, O my (iod, in- 
cline thine ear, and hear ; open thine eyes, and behold oui deso- 
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l,i lion', and I ho ntv winch is called hy thy name : for we do not 
p r cscnt on i supplications before thee foi mu Mi’htcousne but 
foi tfiy ** i cut men ies. O Lord, heat : () land, foigive ; () Lo»d, 
hearken and do , dclei not. foi thine own sake . () my (iod : foi tiiy 
city and t!*v people aic called by mv name. Dan. i.v 4. 9. IS. 

Thine, O Lord, is the gieauiess, and the power, and the gloiv. 
And the vtetoiv, and the majesty; tor all that i- m the heaven 
and in the eaith is thine , thine is the kingdom, O Loid, and thou 
ail exalted «i. head aliove till. No.v, tbeieloie, om liod, nc thank 
thee, and piaise thy glouous name. I Chron. \xix. 11, Id. 

How shall he that occnpieth the loom ot the unlearned r.a\ 
Amen, at thv t viuj; ot thanks, .seeing he mulct standeth not what 
thou saves! ? 1 ( ’ot mv. Ifi. 

He which testdieth these things, sa.it h , Siiirly 1 come quickly. 
Amen. Lven so, come, Loid J KSllS. Uev. xxu. *20. 
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I. AMM f 1©IA 

Late of Salkiya, near Calcutta , 
WHO DIED JUNE 11, 1833. 
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Mrs. Ann Thomas, the subject of the following brief 
jnemoir, was born in Market Drayton, Shropshire, in 
June, 1802. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward and 
Esther Poole, were both truly and eminently pious. 
They were brought, like their amiable daughter, while 
young in years, to the knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and through a protracted life, were enabled 
to adorn their Christian profession by a conversation 
becoming the Gospel, exemplifying the power of reli- 
gion, and enjoying a large portion of its consola- 
tions. This, indeed, is still the case with Mrs. Poole. 
"When Mr. Poole was first brought to feel the worth of 
religion, a truly evangelical ministry w T as rarely to be 
met with in that part of the country ; hence he was in 
the habit of travelling, on the Lord’s day, from ten to 
twenty miles, for the purpose of attending the means 
of grace, and enjoying the benefit of Christian fellow- 
ship. Love to the Redeemer and a concern for the sal-,/ 
vation of his fellow-men led him at length to deV&O 
means to introduce the waters of life into his; native ^ 
town, an object he was in a great measure instrument;, 
tal in accomplishing, though not without considetahte 
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opposition fr&n some of his townsmen. He lived 
to see the cause of Christ triumphant, its enemies si- 
lenced, and a> Christian church raised in connection 
with the Independent denomination, of which he be- 
came a member, and subsequently a deacon. After 
“ looking for;the mercy of God unto eternal life, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ," for probably more than 50 
years, he died August 22nd, 1824, being about 75 
years of age. Mrs. Poole, who was several years young- 
er than he, is still living. . 

Being themselves the subjects of true religion, and 
deeply impressed with a sense of its paramount import- 
ance to the welfare of those committed to their charge, 
they were anxious to train up their numerous family of 
eight sons and three daughters, “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord and though their endeavours 
have not hitherto been succeeded nor their prayers an- 
swered to the extent they ardently desired, neither the 
one nor the other have been altogether in vain. Be- 
sides some hopeful appearances in one or two of the 
other branches of the family, their deceased daughter 
profited by them on earth, and is now, in answer to 
those prayers, and in some measure, as the result of 
those endeavours for her spiritual and eternal good, 
bowing before the throne of God, and adoring the 
riches of that grace which made her “ meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light." That grace operated 
through various means, among which must doubtless 
be reckoned the instructions, warnings, cautions, en- 
treaties, prayers, and tears of her pious parents, who 
with trembling anxiety watched over her, and earnestly 
prayed for her conversion and salvation. In this, how- 
ever, she was not singular, their other children enjoyed 
the same advantages; may another day prove that by 
each they have been duly appreciated and rightly im- 
proved, or if hitherto neglected by any, may the God 
of the parents give “ repentance unto life," that thus 
the prayers and tears of the parents may not rise in 
judgment to condemn the children, while those who 
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once so tenderly loved them, instead of rejoicing in 
their salvation, calmly acquiesce in the sentence which 
shall pronounce them “accursed.” 

Mrs. Thomas was at a very early period of her life 
the subject of serious impressions, and, as is often the 
case under similar circumstances, her conversion was a 
gradual work, so that it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to say when it took place. Indeed she herself could 
not tell, as she more than once affirmed when convers- 
ing on the subject. Still there was a time when she 
was conscious to herself of not having experienced that 
change without which, the highest authority has as- 
sured us, “no man shall see the Lord;” there was a 
period too, when she desired and sought after this 
change, with the earnestness and importunity of one 
who feels something of its unutterable importance ; as 
there subsequently was, when she indulged the hope 
that she had <f passed from death unto life,” and felt 
fhat she loved the Redeemer and could trust her all in 
his hands. When the divine spark, the regenerating 
principle, was first communicated, is known only to 
Him from whom it came ; but, though at a much earlier 
period many serious impressions were made, and holy 
desires were excited in her mind, which led her to read 
and hear the Word with much attention and earnest- 
ness, and to address the throne of Mercy for con- 
verting grace, it was not until the latter end of 1817, 
or the beginningof 1818, when she was little more than 
fifteen years of age, that the work assumed a fixed cha- 
racter, and she became decided for God. Among the 
means sanctified to the bringing about of this pleasing 
change, family trials, personal affliction, the written 
word, and attendance on the ordinances of the Gospel, 
may be mentioned as the chief. To^this subject the 
following extract from a letter written by her in the 
month of May, 1818, refers, and which is here inserted 
not only as illustrative of the exercises of her mind, but 
as suggesting the proper method to be pursued by per- 
sons similarly circumstanced : — “ I am happy to find 
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that your thoughts are employed upon heavenly sub- 
jects, and that you find more real enjoyment in convers- 
ing on them, than in the vain and trifling conversation 
of the world, which I hope 1 can say, I do now more 
than ever I did. I have reason to bless God that I came 

back from B this last time. I hope it has been the 

means of making me more alive to Christ, and more 
dead to the world ; for, I can assure you, we have had 
very severe trials to encounter : well, I thought, there 
is no help in man, and I must look above all perishable 
objects for support and comfort ; and I began to search 
my Bible, to see if I could find any thing there. I found 
many precious promises for the children of God, but 
durst not apply them to myself, as I felt I was such a 
sinner, that I had a heart prone to evil, and that conti- 
nually, and that I was not living in that nearness to 
God I ought. But I hope I was enabled to pray that 
I might have mv heart set right with God, and my sins 
washed away in that blood which was spilt on Calvary 
for poor sinners, such as I felt myself to be. And* 
when my mind was thus perplexed that text, c Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest/ came very forcibly to my mind. I 
thought I could take some encouragement from those 
words, and hope I was enabled to roll my burden upon 
Him. But, ob, I want more faith to trust Him ; more 
love to Jesus. O this cold heart, how dead it is ! 

4 1 want that p;rnce which flows from thee, 

That quickens all thing's where it flows, 

And makes a wretched thorn like me, 

Bloom as the myrtle or the rose.* M 

Shortly after thi date of the preceding, she was 
brought apparently near to the eternal world by afflic- 
tion ; it pleased the Lord however to raise her up again, 
on which occasion, ad dressing the same friend, she says : 
— ‘O what must I have done when upon the point of 
eternity, as I thought myself, had I not had a hope be- 
yond the grave. I hope J can say I felt Jesus precious 
to i!ny sold, and that I could trust and rely upon Him. 
Well, I hope we shall both be more and more earnest 
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at a throne of grace ; for with constant prayer we have 
nothing to fear from the temptations of the world, the 
flesh, or the devil. God will bring us through them, 
and save us in the midst of perils. If we consider the 
common condition of human life, and the evils and mis- 
fortunes to which we are daily exposed, we have need 
to bless God every moment of our lives for sparing us ; 
and to beg of him that when the day of trial comes, 
and come it must sooner or later to all, we may be 
prepared to endure the shock with Christian fortitude. 
What a treasure does the religious man possess in this, 
that when every thing else fails him, he has God for 
his refuge ; and can look to a world where he is sure, 
through Jesus Christ, that he will not be disappointed/' 
Having thus obtained mercy and a good hope through 
grace, she was anxious to evince her love to the Saviour 
by a public profession of his name, and a practical re- 
gard to the ordinances of the Gospel. She was accord- 
ingly baptized by my Father on a profession of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, on Lord's day, the 11th October, 
1818, and the same day was received into the Church*. 
From that period to the moment of her death she was 
enabled to maintain an unsullied profession, and to adorn 
it with a holy life and conversation. On several occasions 
she was called to pass through the waters of affliction, 
and to undergo sufferings of no ordinary character : she 
however found the promise verified, “ As thy day, thy 
strength shall be." Hence she was enabled to bear her 
trials with much fortitude and resignation to the Divine 
will. Among her severest afflictions was the loss of her 
beloved parent in 1824. How she felt on this trying 
occasion may be gathered from the following extracts 
from a letter written immediately after that event. 

“ How shall I begin this letter ? what language shall 
I use to express the feelings of my mind ? I have news 
to inform you of, but which you are in some measure 
prepared to receive — the death of a near and dear rela- 
tive, no less than a dear and honoured father. You 

* The first Baptist Church in Broseley, Shropshire. 
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can better imagine, tha,n I describe, my feelings on this 
solemn occasion. Ob! how solemn is a death-bed 
scene ! Never did I witness such a scene before, as I 
have done this week. My dear father, labouring in the 
arms of death, four days and four nights in the most 
extreme agony, and the last two, not able to speak. 
But never was affliction borne with greater patience. I 
believe he enjoyed great peace of mind to the last, al- 
though he suffered so much in body. — The last sentence 
I heard distinctly, wa3 in answer to the Rev. Mr* Ri- 
chards, (his Pastor,) who asked him how his soul was : 
he very quickly replied, * My soul is safe in the hands 
of Him who is able to keep it against that day.’ — This 
morning, at £ past 3 o’clock, his happy spirit was released 
from its prison of clay, to take possession of its hea- 
venly inheritance. The Sabbath was his delight, and 
he has now entered on that Sabbath that shall never 
end, and is in the midst of that company that shall never 
separate. He appeared to be dying from the time he 
was taken ill on Wednesday, until he drew his last 
breath this morning. The river was very deep, and few 
ever suffered more in passing the * swellings of Jor- 
dan.’ He was in convulsions the whole of Saturday, 
and until within an hour of his death, when he became 
gradually easy, and went off the same as falling asleep. 
1 never left him a quarter of an hour together after he 
was taken ill, excepting when I lay down to rest a little. 
I have been up part of two nights and the whole of the 
other two. — I sav. him draw the last breath ; — I heard 
him fetch the last ugh. Oh ! how it rent my heart. — 
His sighs and groi ns are continually in my ears, to my 
thinking, now. — We were praying the whole time for 
his release, but for all that, I could scarcely bear the 
thought of parting The Lord has been very kind to 
us in supporting our minds during the trial. My 
mother feels it very much, but we are all thankful he is 
released from his sufferings, for we are well assured, he 
is now where * sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 
are felt and feared no more/ Our house appears very 
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gloomy ; I can hardly think of any thing but death. 
Oh ! that when I come to lay down my mortal taberna- 
cle my mind may be equally serene and tranquil with 
that of my dear father.” 

This prayer, it will be seen was heard, and the wish 
fully realized. From the foregoing extract some idea 
may be formed of her filial piety, which was of the 
purest and most elevated character ; nor was she less 
distinguished by her love to her brothers and sisters, 
and her concern for their eternal welfare ; for their 
conversion, with many tears, she times without number 
presented her earnest prayers to the God of heaven. 
At one time she entered into an engagement with a 
Christian friend to set apart a particular portion of time 
to pray for this especial object, and though after the 
lapse of some months that practice was discontinued, she 
never ceased to pray “ that they might be saved thus, 
for them many prayers have been lodged in heaven, 
by both parents and sister, and as God is the hearer 
of prayer, surely the hope may be indulged that, as 
he excited them to pray, he will sooner or later 
answer their prayers, and bring those on whose behalf 
they were presented, to tlie saving knowledge of himself 
on earth, and the enjoyment of everlasting blessedness 
in heaven : then those that sowed, and they that reap, 
will rejoice together. 

It was not, however, for kindred alone that the sub- 
ject of this memoir laboured and prayed : she w r as a 
number of years actively employed as a Sunday School 
Teacher, and also as a Distributor of Tracts. In these 
exercises, as well as in visiting the abodes of affliction 
and misery, she took great delight, from the hope that 
thereby she might be instrumental in promoting the 
glory of God and the best interests of her fellow crea- 
tures. Nor was she without pleasing evidence of 
positive good of the very highest order, resulting from 
her unostentatious exertions. As a distributor of Tracts, 
she had the high satisfaction of seeing the Sabbath- 
breaker and the profane, by whom she and her tracts 
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were at first treated in a very contemptuous manner, 
become the conscientious observer of that sacred day of 
rest, constant in attendance on the public worship of 
God, grateful for the attention she had bestowed on him, 
and, so far as human observation could ascertain, the 
sincere and humble follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

On the 17th of May, 1826, after an uninterrupted ac- 
quaintance of more than nine years* duration, she was 
united in marriage, with him who now mourns her loss, 
and after paying a parting visit to her friends in the coun- 
try, and otherwise preparing for the voyage, she left Lon- 
don for Deal on the 19th of June, and on the following 
clay, embarked on board the Florentia for India. For 
full two months, during the first part of the voyage, she 
was a very great sufferer, and was so exceedingly re- 
duced by constant sickness that her life was almost 
despaired of, and it seemed highly probable, she would 
not survive the passage ; but the Lord was pleased 
to spare her a little longer, and on the 22nd of October, 
she arrived in Calcutta, in a better state of health than 
when she left England. 

Passing by the intermediate events of her life, we 
shall now contemplate her at its close, in the prospect 
of death, and near approach to the eternal world. 

For the last year and a half, or two years, her health 
considerably declined, and a severe domestic affliction, 
inducing necessarily great fatigue, added to the causes of 
apprehension regarding her. For several months pre- 
vious to her last confinement, she had an impression that 
she should not suivive that event ; and repeatedly ex- 
pressed herself to that effect in conversation : latterly 
her mind became more cheerful and composed, though 
not without a foreboding of the kind just mentioned. 
On Friday the 24th of May, she was made the living 
and joyful mother of her fourth child. This was to her 
an unexpected mercy, and, filled with a sense of grati- 
tude, she shortly after requested the writer to unite irk 
an offering of praise and thanksgiving for the benefit 
bestowed. This apparent deliverance from what she 
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had forboded, seemed to fill her with surprise at the 
goodness of the Lord ; hence immediately after uniting 
in the sacred acts of praise and prayer, she remarked to 
a kind friend who attended her, how peculiarly suited to 
her case was the expression in the psalm which had 
been read, “ Who redeemcth thy life from destruction/' 
For some days she appeared to be doing well, and san- 
guine hopes were entertained of her speedy restoration ; 
but towards the end of the next week she complained 
of great debility, and expressed it as her conviction, 
that instead of regaining, she was really losing strength. 
This circumstance recalled her former forebodings to 
mind, and caused her once or twice to intimate that she 
might not recover. 

During the forenoon of Monday, the 10th from her 
confinement, she complained of considerable indisposi- 
tion, being suddenly taken with a sick and trembling 
sensation, which at one time seemed to threaten imme- 
ate dissolution. When she first mentioned this circum- 
stanc* there was a good deal of anxiety depicted on her 
countenance, and there is reason to conclude, from an 
observation she made on the day of her death, that she 
looked upon what she then felt as premonitory of that 
event. Indeed, death may be said to have now marked 
her for his own, and she was brought to contemplate that 
last enemy under new and untried circumstances : — to 
view him near, and feel his hand upon her. And if in 
addition to the all-important question of her own ac- 
ceptance, her mind was led to survey her four lovely 
babes, and contemplating the future, to view them de- 
prived, in the event of her removal, of a mother's care 
and love ; and if this scene, and the natural fondness of 
a parent, made her feel the pang unutterable, and caused 
her to recoil from the prospect before her, who could 
wonder, much less blame ? Certain it is that on this and 
some following days, her children lay near her heart, 
and occasioned many anxious thoughts ; and hard was 
the struggle with maternal feelings, ere she could fully 
resign those she held so dear. This, however, grace 
subsequently enabled her to do entirely. 
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For the next three or four days the symptoms were 
on the whole mild and encouraging; but whatever 
hopes were entertained by those around her, she re- 
peatedly intimated an impression that she should not 
recover. In reply to inquiries as to the state of her 
mind, she complained of much darkness, said “ she felt 
herself a great sinner, and feared she had never truly 
loved Christ when reminded of his gracious invita- 
tions and faithfulness, she replied, " Yes, I know he is 
faithful, and will cast out none that come to him, but 
I fear I never did come to him ; my desire is to do so, 
and I do hope he will yet accept me ; but I feel myself 
so unworthy, I have been such an unprofitable servant.” 
She was much in prayer, that the Lord would again 
reveal himself unto her soul, and enable her to lay hold 
on the hope of the Gospel. Her desires towards Christ 
were ardent and strong ; she longed to feel his love, 
and to behold his face in righteousness. As to the 
question of life or death she seemed perfectly resigned 
to the will of God ; her anxious prayer was, trSt he 
would give her a token for good, ere he removed her 
out of the world, if such was his pleasure ; and enable 
her to live more entirely to his glory, should he be 
pleased to raise her up again. 

On Saturday, June 8th, she seemed more exhausted 
than usual, so as to excite considerable anxiety for the 
event ; and she still complained that her mind was dark, 
and that she could not satisfactorily see her interest in 
Christ, though her hope was in him alone. She was 
thirsting for the waters of life, and cleaving to the cross 
as her only refuge ; but she had not that sense of par- 
don and acceptance with God, she had often experienc- 
ed through believing ; nor that peace and joy which the 
presence of Christ and the witness of the Spirit impart 
to the soul. In the course of the day several hymns 
were read to her, into the import of which she entered 
with much feeling, particularly the 169th and the 313th 
of Dr, Rippon's Selection, dwelling with peculiar em- 
phasis on the lines with which most of the verses of the 
latter close, — 
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11 Turn and look upon me, Lord, 

And break my heart of stone.” 

While the last verse completely melted her. 

14 Look, as when thy pitying eye 
Was closed that, we might live ; 

4 Father, (at the point to die 
My Saviour gasp'd,) forgive T 
Surely with that dying word, 

He turns, and looks, and cries, ‘ Tis done 1* 

O my loving, bleeding Lord, 

This breaks my heart of Btone.” 

The next day she was apparently much better, and 
sanguine but delusive hopes were entertained of her 
recovery. As night approached, all these pleasing ex- 
pectations vanished ; she became worse, and spent a 
restless night. The following morning she seemed 
somewhat better, and her mind was in a more com- 
fortable state. A large portion of the past sleepless 
night had been spent in earnest prayer, and she was 
now enabled in some measure to lay hold on the pro- 
mises of God in the word. During the day she suffered 
much from cold perspiration, and several times inquired 
to what it was owing, and what it could mean, 
evidently regarding it herself as the precursor of 
death. 

A kind friend who called to see her on the evening 
of this day, has furnished me with the following obser- 
vations relative to the state of her mind. 

“ You are aware that I was with her but a very short 
time, (a circumstance I most deeply regret ;) and when 
we were alone, I remarked that ' It is a great comfort 
to think that all our afflictions are sent by a gracious 
Father.’ * Yes/ she replied, * and Christ* — I could 
not catch the rest, she spoke so very feebly. ‘ He 
knows our frame/ I observed ; * he is touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities, and he will not afflict us more 
than he will enable us to bear/—* Yes/ she added, * He 
knows our frame : he knows what temptations we are 
exposed to, and I trust I am willing to leave all in his 
hands, and to live or die* — then her voice became so 
faint that I could not distinctly hear the words, but I 
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could perceive she was in a sweetly resigned and hea- 
venly frame of mind. I shall never forget the affec- 
tionate earnestness with which she said to me, as I was 
about leaving the room, ‘ My very dear Mrs. Sykes, 
pray for me, — remember me in your prayers.* — I was 
much affected, and remarked that she had an all pre- 
vailing intercessor, and one that ever lives to intercede 
for his people ; she said 4 Yes,’ with peculiar emphasis, 
and seemed rejoicing in the delightful thought. I then 
took my leave, but ah ! little did I think it would be a 
last farewell/* 

About 11 she fell asleep, and slept till 1, after which 
she slept no more until she fell asleep in Jesus the next 
evening. Her waking hours were however occupied in 
communion with God. She wrestled with him in prayer, 
and he graciously heard the voice of her supplication, and 
appeared to dispel the darkness which had so long over- 
cast her mind. A sweet peace now filled her soul, and 
she could testify of the faithfulness and loving kind- 
ness of the Lord. On approaching her in the morning, 
a delightful and holy composure was observable in her 
countenance, and apparent in every word she uttered ; 
on asking how she felt, she replied, “ Comfortable, I 
do hope the Lord will he gracious to me. - I have been 
earnestly praying that he would accept me in the Be- 
loved, and I trust he has heard me : I can say, * He 
loved me, and gave himself for me/ ” As to bodily 
health she seemed much better than on the preceding 
day, and a medical friend, who called in, spoke of her 
being taken on the liver ; in allusion to which she 
shortly after observed to a friend, “ Dr. C. spoke about 
my being removed on the river, but ah ! I think I shall 
be removed but once more/* — Every thing went on fa- 
vorably until* about \ past 10 o’clock, when a sudden 
and fatal change took plai u. Up to this moment the 
writer Ttad hoped, and almost believed she would re- 
cover ; it was now apparent that without a speedy 
dfc iWfee, which there was no reason to expect, this 
would be impossible, and death must ensue ; nothing 
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therefore remained but to inform her of her situation, 
ascertain more fully the state of her mind, administer 
the consolations of religion, and wait the event. This 
I at once resolved to do, and, taking my station beside 
her, inquired how she felt in her mind : she replied, 
“ Comfortable.” “ Do you feel,” I inquired, “that you 
can and do trust fully and entirely in Christ ?” She an.* 
swered, “ Yes, I do trust in him.” “ Do you experi- 
ence his love, and feel that you love Him ?” With 
peculiar emotions she replied, “ Yes, I do love him.” 
“ Do you feel any desire to depart to be with Christ ? 
do you desire to see Him face to face, to be near and en- 
joy Him ?” With much feeling she replied, “ Yes, I do 
desire His presence, I do wish to be near Him.” Her 
countenance brightened during £nis conversation, and 
was a pleasing index of the peace and joy she then ex- 
perienced. I then asked, “ Could you feel any satisfac- 
tion in the thought of now going to be with the Lord, 
should it be his pleasure now to call you to himself ?” 
“ Why,” she replied, “ 1 hope I should be reconciled to 
his will, should he be pleased now to take m^f but,” 
said she, looking earnestly at me, “ do you think my death 
so near, and that I shall not recover ? do you thihk I 
shall now die ? Tell me, do tell me.” I replied, “ I do 
think, my dear, that is \ our happiness ; the Lord whom 
you love is, I think, ..oout to take you to himself.” 
“ Well,” she observed with great earnestness, “ if that 
be the case, 1 must he prepared ;” and raising her 
eyes towards heaven, she presented a most fervent and 
appropriate prayer, and in the exercise of a living faith, 
committed herself to God. Among the expressions she 
used were the following : “ If it be thy will, O thou 
blessed God, now to take me to thyself, thy will be 
done. Prepare me for my change — wash me in the 
blood of Christ, — clothe me in his righteousness, and 
accept me in the Beloved. I have no other hope, no 
other trust*.” Shortly after, turning to me, she inquired, 

* this conversation I could not repress the painful 

" J'Kins 1 felt, or refrain fiom weeping; all present wept too, 
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" But what makes you think I shall die ? why do you 
think I shall not recover ? what change do you see in 
me, that makes you think so ? I perceive none in 
myself/' Not caring to say what change had taken 
place, I merely replied, “ The Lord can, I know, raise 
you up again if he see fit, but I think he is about to do 
better by you.” “ Well,” she observed, “if it be so, 
His will be done.” She subsequently referred to the 
peculiar sensations she had experienced on the preced- 
ing Monday week, and said, “ From that time I gave 
up all hopes of recovery.” 

During the foregoing conversation, there was not the 
least symptom of fear or alarm ; her mind was tranquil, 
and she spoke with the utmost composure, though with 
much feeling. There was, as indeed there had been 
through the whole period of her illness, a seriousness, 
which indicated a vivid perception of the nature of her 
situation ; but there were also, the " peace that passeth 
all understanding,” arising from a sense of pardon and 
acceptance, a holy resignation to the will of God con- 
cerning her, and a cheering expectation of eternal 
glory. She had been desirous of living a while longer 
on earth, and so long as those about her thought she 
would recover, she was willing to admit the idea that 
she might, though her own impressions were that she 
should not. Now she was willing to depart, and from the 
moment she was informed her death was probably near, 

but of this she seemed to take little ov no notice, at least it did 
not appear to disturb In*'*. She felt the unutterable importance 
of her situation, and se* med in realizing it to be effectually raised 
above all surrounding objects. While 1 conversed with her on the 
subject of the change sh* was about to experience, and when she 
addressed, in the language Of prayer, hrr Heavenly Father, her 
countenance became peculiarly radiant— her eyes glistened— her 
entire soul was taken up with the subject ; and while she manifest- 
ed a most delightful acquiescence in the will of God, she also 
evineul an ardmir of devotion peculiarly and pleasingly intense. ,' I 
have often thought that her feelings and conduct ou this occasion 
were strikingly illustrative of the parable qf the yjrgins who arose 
and trimmed' their lumps. ‘ If that be the case, if the Lord is about 
to eall me to himself, 3 must be prepared/ 1 said she, and immedi- 
ately made a fresh surrender of herself to her Heavenly Father. 
Well might Balaam say, 41 Let me die the death of the righteous.” 
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she let go the slight remaining hold she had on earth, 
and fixed it firm on heaven. The concerns of that 
world towards which she was fast hastening, and for 
which divine grace had so evidently prepared her, now 
fully, and delightfully, and almost exclusively, occupied 
her thoughts. She knew* in whom she had believed 
and felt a sweet assurance that she was going to be 
with Jesus, who loved her and gave himself for her. 

On my retiring for a few minutes, a kind friend pre- 
sented one of the children* for her to kiss ; but unable 
to bear the sight, she turned her head and wept, at the 
same time praying most fervently that the “ Lord 
would have mercy on all her children, keep them from 
the evil of 4he world, and make them plants of his own 
right hand planting in the house of the Lord.” On my 
return I read at her request, several portions of scrip- 
ture, selecting* for this purpose passages from 2 Cor, 
iv. and v. : 1 Pet. i. and ii. and Rev. i. ; also a few 
hymns considered suitable to her circumstances, as 
“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah “ Come, Lord, and 
warm each languid heart “ On Jordan’s stormy banks 
I stand ;” and " The everlasting song,” in Dr. Rippon’s 
Selection ; prayer was then offered on her behalf. Into 
these exercises she entered with great feeling, repeating 
and dwelling with holy delight on the words of promise, 
and drawing from them consolation and support — for 
,■ which, and the other mercies she enjoyed, she express- 
ed the liveliest gratitude. She was now desired to 
compose herself to sleep, and she tried to do so, but 
slept not ; whenever I approached her, though her eyes 
were closed, I observed her lips moving, and on going 
sufficiently near, I invariably found her engaged in holy 
exercises, as prayer, praise, contemplation on heavenly 
objects, or repeating hymns or texts of Scripture. Of 
the latter, passages like the following were often on her 
lips ; “ accepted in the Beloved ; — who hath loved us 
and washed us from our sins in his blood ; — who loved 


* William, who was then not quite two years old. 
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me and gave himself for ins.” Of the former, the 
following beautiful verses occur to mind : 

tl I’ll speak the honours of thy name 
With my last labouring breath ; 

And dying, clasp thee in my arms— 

The antidote of death.” 

“ But when this lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave, 

Then in n nobler, sweeter song, 

I’ll sing thy power to save.” 

The following lines she also repeated with much feel- 
ing and delight. 

“ When we appear in yonder cloud 
With all the favoured throng, 

Then will we sing more sweet, more loud, 

And Christ shall be our song.” 

While in health she highly prized and diligently 
improved the public means of grace, and now that she 
lay on her dying pillow repeatedly referred to them with 
feelings indicative of the high value she put upon them, 
and in a very solemn manner said, “ Tell them, that neg- 
lect the means of grace that they will repent of it” In 
the course of the day she was asked if she had any 
particular wish she would like to mention. She inquir- 
ed, ” About what ?” It was replied, " Concerning your 
children, or friends/* This was a subject too painful 
for her, and bursting into tears at the mention of her 
children, she replied, “ Why, I should like to know 
where they will be, I do wish to know with whom 
they will be.” Perceiving how much the question had 
discomposed her, I said, “ Well, never mind, leave 
them with me and in the Lord’s hands.” This she was 
enabled to do, and immediately regained her wonted 
tranquillity, which she retained to the very last, though 
her affection and solicitude for those she was about to 
leave suffered no abatement. Hence at one time on 
my going near her, she gave me her hand, and with 
peculiar tenderness, combined with tjie utmost compo- 
sure and resignation to the divine will, said, " I did 
think to spend a few more years with you, but the 
Lord determines otherwise, and his will be done and 
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at another time she observed, “ I have been thinking 
about taking you to heaven with me ; I wish I could 
take you all with me.’' To part was painful, but to die 
she knew would be gain, and she now felt a desire to 
depart to be with Christ. “ I know,” she observed, 
“ he is faithful to his promise ; he has said he will cast 
out none that come to him, and he will not cast me out. 
Jesus is the friend of sinners, and he is my friend.” 

About \ past 3 p. m. her kind medical attendant 
called in, but her case was now beyond the reach of the 
healing art ; at this he expressed his regret, but seemed 
deeply interested in the happy state of her mind. The 
tide of life was fast ebbing ; but, though occasionally 
incoherent and wandering, she was fully conscious of her 
situation, and filled with devotional feelings : though 
greatly exhausted she continued to speak of divine 
things ; and when most incoherent, it was easy to per- 
ceive that these things engrossed her attention, and im- 
parted to her pleasures of the most refined and elevated 
character. He in whom she had believed did not fail 
her in the trying hour. His love she felt, and when 
she could scarcely articulate she spoke of his preci- 
ousness, saying, “ It is better to have Christ in the 
heart, than to have all the luxuries in the world.” The 
perfect consciousness she displayed as to her situation 
on the verge of eternity ; her resignation to the divine 
wjU, and triumph over the fear of death ; the compo- 
sure and satisfaction with which she contemplated the 
realities of the eternal world, and realized the prospect 
of entering into the immediate presence of her God and 
Saviour, were obvious to every one, and deeply inter- 
esting, prompting the prayer, “ Let me die the death of 
the righteous ** She continued more or less sensible 
until a short time before her death, at 29 minutes past 
6 o'clock, when, in the gentlest manner possible, she 
breathed her squl into the hands of her Redeemer. 
The next morning her remains were conveyed to the 
Salkiya burial-ground, and there deposited to await the 
resurrection of the just. 
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Thus died this friend of Jesus at the early age of 31, 
wanting one week; she had been nearly 15 years under 
a consistent profession of religion, and for 16 or 17 
years had experienced its sanctifying and cheering in- 
fluence on her heart. She left four children to mourn 
her loss, but an allwise though mysterious Providence 
shortly after called the youngest to a better world, there 
to join the glorified spirit of her parent in a song of 
praise unto him that loved them, and redeemed them by 
his blood. 

At the head of the grave a plain Monument has since 
been erected with a tablet bearing the following in- 
scription. 

lit JWetim’B 

OF 

MRS. ANN THOMAS, 

BELOVED WIFE OF 

REV. J. THOMAS, Missionary, 

WHO DIED JUNE 11, 1833. 

Aged 31 years. 

ALSO 

Of Esther, her Infant Daughter, 

WHO DIED SEPT, 12, 1833. 

Aged 3 months and 18 days. 

Hail Glorious Gospel ; Heavenly Light, whereby 

We live with comfort and with comfort die. 
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Reflections on the foregoing narrative. 

1. Does not this brief memoir exhibit in a strong 
light the power and worth of real religion, especially in 
the near prospect of death and the eternal world ? It 
was religion, be it remembered, which prepared the 
departed for that solemn scene. It was religion which 
so wonderfully supported her mind in the immediate 
prospect of eternity. It was religion that deprived 
death of all its terrors, and transformed that dread mes- 
senger into an angel of light — and made her “ more than 
conqueror through the blood of the lamb.” But, 

2. Does not the experience of the departed suggest 
to every one that hears this relation of it, the desireable- 
ness of possessing “ like precious faith — of being 
vitally united to the Lord Jesus Christ, interested in his 
atoning sacrifice, and dying (for all must die) as she 
died, supported by the same hopes and cheered by the 
same prospects ? And if these things are felt to be 
desirable, ought they not to be sought with an earnest- 
ness proportioned to their worth and importance ? For 
unless they be sought with a fixed determination to 
obtain them, or die in the attempt, it is vain to 
expect they will ever be enjoyed. Shall we be care- 
ful, yea anxious for the support of the body, the pre- 
servation or restoration of health, and protection from 
harm, and neglect our souls ? be all alive to the trifles 
of time, and negligent of the momentous concerns of 
eternity ? Let each one ask himself, that as he must 
die, how he would like to die, when the time comes ? 
or how he is likely to die should death find him in his 
present state ? In other words, let him ask, " Am I 
prepared to die ? are niv sins forgiven ? is my soul re- 
newed, and am I habitually living a life of faith on the 
Son of God, and of holy obedience to his revealed will. 
If, on examination, he discover reason to believe him- 
self at present unprepared for the solemn scenes be- 
fore him, let him at once apply to God in Christ, 
to give him his holy Spirit to produce the meetness 
required ? Can it be deemed wise or safe, in a case of 
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such unutterable importance, and when sickness, disease 
and death prevail around, and the present hour may be 
the last, to delay such application ? What if the sum- 
mons come, and put a period to his probationary term 
ere this great work is done ! He must then lie down in 
sorrow with the bitter reflection, " Procrastination has 
been my ruin.” Improve, then, the present moment ; 
time lost can never be recalled. Behold now is the ac- 
cepted time ; behold now is the day of salvation. 

* J. THOMAS. 
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PREFACE. 


The adherents of the Papacy arc bestiring themselves, 
and vigorously applying all their energies and resources 
in disseminating their principles, and gaining over pro- 
selytes to their cause. India, but Calcutta in parti- 
cular, has within a few years been visited by a number 
of Jesuits — a class of men, as all history testifies, who 
will not hesitate to use any, or every means, to accom- 
plish their ends. Though Calcutta be the principal 
point from which they have commenced a vigorous 
attack upon Protestantism and Bible Christianity, their 
efforts are not confined to the Metropolis. Their emis- 
saries are to he found in our hospitals, and in our jails, 
among our native Christians, and in our military sta- 
tions. In the Mofussil they arc hot idle ; they have 
insinuated themselves into private families, spread religi- 
ous dissension in the barrack -room, and caused conten- 
tions among those who heretofore were living in peace 
and quietness. 

From one of these stations, the following note was 
received by the Editor of the Calcutta Christian Advo- 
cate : — 


A QUERY. 


To the Editor of the Calcutta Christian Advocate. 

Sir, — I shall feel obliged by your giving the following question 
a place in your valuable paper : — 

“ Why is the consecrated Bread and Wine not in verity and 
truth the real body and blood of Christ ? Is it impossible for Jesus 
(who fed thousands with a few loaves and fishes, turned water 
into wine, raised the dead, and performed cures by his word or 
touch), to have converted the bread and wine at the last Supper 
into his own flesh and blood ; and after commanding his disciples 
to do likewise (and ^lio also received power from the Holy Ghost), 
why does not Bread and Wine, by their consecration, or that of 
ministers their successors, become likewise the real flesh and blood 
of Christ ?" 


Yours, 

An Enquirer. 
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Iii reply to the inquiry of our respectable and sincere 
correspondent, the following remarks were written on 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the Mass. 

The articles on this subject which appeared in the 
Advocate, are now reprinted in the form of a Pamphlet, 
with a view to enable such of our Christian readers as 
are not sufficiently conversant with the dangerous doc- 
trines of Popery, to resist the attempts of the Man of 
Sin. All we require from Papists themselves, if any 
such should read this tract, is a patient and candid 
hearing, with an honest determination to follow, by the 
blessing of God, truth wherever they find it. c( We 
speak as to w ise men, judge ye what we say.” 



. TRAN SUBSTANTIATION. 


PART I. 

Transubstantiation Contrary to Scripture. 

At a time like the present, when Popery is lifting up 
its head on high, and when its emissaries are busy, by 
every means fair or foul, in gaining over proselytes to their 
party, Bible Christians ought to be well instructed in the 
subjects in dispute between themselves and Roman Catho- 
lics f that they may be prepared to repell as well the insi- 
dius efforts, as the open attacks of the Man of Sin, in what- 
ever form he inay appear. Transubstantiation is one of the 
bulwarks of the Papal system. It has no foundation either 
in Scripture or reason ; it is supported only by the assum- 
ed infallibility of the ltomish Church. There are not a few 
intelligent Roman Catholics who would get rid of it, if they 
could, but it is so distinctly taught in their formularies, by the 
bulls of Popes, and especially by the council of Trent, that it 
is impossible to explain it away : they must receive it in all its 
nakedness und literality, otherwise they are, according to 
their Church, exposed to eternal condemnation. The doc- 
trine is so opposed to common sense, that were it not for the 
most indubitable evidences to the contrary, we should doubt 
that any man could believe it. That the priest has the dele- 
gated power to change the substance of the bread used in the 
Eucharist, into flesh — that the piece of bread which the papist 
sees, tastes, smells, and handles, is not bread , but the real 
body , soul and divinity of Christ, are incongruities so aston- 
ishing, as in the view of common sense not to require a seri- 
ous refutation. According to this doctrine, the Roman 
Catholic swallows Ins Maker, receives into his stomach not 
B 



bread, bat the body of Christ, which by deglutition, and diges- 
tion becomes parts of his own body ! Such is the doctrine 
of the Eucharist as held by the Church of Rome, and such 
are the legitimate consequences which flow from it. This 
we shall proceed to prove. • So difficult do Papists find the 
task of replying to the objections brought against this doc- 
trine, that they are ever and anon complaining of their oppo- 
nents for misstating the doctrine of their Church. We are 
anxious to do them all the justice we can, to attribute no 
sentiment to them which they do not maintain, and therefore, 
although it will occupy more of our space than we can well 
afford, we shall state the doctrine in their own words. The 
doctrinal decrees of the Council of Tient are held as an 
infallible authority by Roman Catholics. The following, as 
defined by that council is the doctrine of Tiansubstantiation. 

“ In the sacrament of the Eucharist, after the consecration of 
the bread and wine, our Lord Jesus Christ, true God and true 
Man, is, truly and really and substantially, contained, under the 
species of those sensible objects: so that, immediately after con- 
secration, the true body and the true blood of our Lord, together 
> with his soul and divinity, exist under the species of bread and 
wine: for by the very force of the words themselves, the l}lood 
exists under the species of the wine ; and the body, under the 
species of the bread. Rut, furthermore, by virtue of that natural 
connection and concomitance, through which the parts of the 
Lord, after his resurrection from the dead, are mutually joined 
together, the body exists under the species of the wine, the blood 
exists under the species of the bread, and the soul exists under 
the species both of the bread and the wine. The divinity, more- 
over, on account of its admirable hypostatic uuion with the body 
and the soul, similarly exists alike under each species. Wherefore, 
under each species and under both species, so much as even the 
whole is contained. For the entire Christ exists both under the 
specify of bread, and under each particle of that species : and the 
entire Christ exists both uuder the species of wine, and under all 
the particles of that species. Hence, through the consecration of 
the bread and wine, there takes place ,a conversion of the whole 
substance of the bread into the substance of the body of our Lord 
Christ, and of the whole substance of the wine into the substance 
of his blood : which conversion is properly and conveniently de- 
nominated Transubstantiation. 1 ** 

Again, in a Catechism for the use of all the Churches in the 
French empire, published in 1806, with the Pope’s authority, 
are the following questions and answers. 

* Conril Tredent. Sess. XXIII. C. 1, 3, 4 , o. Can. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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“Q. What is the sacrament of the Eucharist ? A. The Eu- 
charist is a sacrament which contains reAiUy and substantially the 
body, blood, soul, and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ, under 
the forms or appearance of bread and wine. Q. What is at tirst 
put on the altar, and in the chalice,? Is it not bread and wine ? 
A. Yes: and it continues to be bread and wine till the priest 
pronounces the words of consecration. Q. What influence have 
these words? A. The bread is changed into the body, and the 
wine into the blood, of our Lord. Q. Does nothing of the bread 
and wine remain ? A. Nothing of them remains except the forms.” 

There is a little work now lying before us, just published in 
Calcutta, and written in most barbarous Bengali. It is entitled 
the Bengal Catholic Manual, published, as it states, by order 
of His Grace the most llev. Dr. Carew, &c. &e., in which the 
same doctrine is distinctly stated. The title of the section 
on the Lord’s Supper may suffice to shew this. The heading 
is thus expressed : " Concerning the Euchaiist," that is the 
eating of the holy body of Jesus Christ ? 

Hence it is evident that the Church of Ron# maintains 
that the bread and wine used in the Lord’s Supper, are no 
longer bread and wine after consecration,* but the body, soul 
and divinity of Christ. This is believed by all good Papists; 
Thus Dr. Milner says, “ It is well known that Catholics’ 
believe that when Christ took the bread and gave it to his 
apostles, saying this is my body, he changed the bread into his 
body, which change is called Transubstantiation.” — Milner’s 
End of R. Controversy, Letter 3G. 

On the other hand, Protestants generally, agreeably to Scrip- 
ture and common sense, maintain that the elements of bread and 
wine remain after consecration what they appear to our senses 
to he, i. e. really bread and wine ; but that Christ, according to 
his own declaration, is really and truly present, not after a 
carnal but after a spiritual manner, so that by faith, the worth v 
communicants receive and apply to themselves Christ crucified 
and all the benefits of his death. f The question then between 
the Papists and ourselves in regard to this matter, is simply this, 
are the bread and wine used in the Lord’s Supper so changed 
after consecration, that they cease to be what they appear 
to our senses, and become really and substantially the 

* We may here state that we do not use this and similar terms, 
because we believe them to be the most appropriate, but for the sake 
of convenience, and because they are generally understood. 

t Vide Westminster Assembly’s Larger Catechism, Questions lfiS, lljt' 
and 170. 

a 2 
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body, soul, and divinity of Christ, so that the communicant 
receives into his mouth not bread , but human flesh — not wine 
but blood. Papists maintain the affirmative ; Protestants deny 
it as unscriptural and contradictory. 

Let us examine this matter in detail. The Lord’s Supper, 
or as it is called by some the Eucharist, was instituted the 
night in which Jesus was betrayed. The words of the insti- 
tution are these : “ And as they were e.ating, Jesus took bread 
and blessed it, and break it, and gave it to the disciples, and 
said, take eat ; this is my body. And he took the cup and 
gave thanks, and gave it to them saying, drink ye all of it, 
for this is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed 
for many for the remission of sin.” Matt. xxvi. 26 — 28, also 
Mark xiv. 22 — 25, Luke xxii, 19, 20. 

Papists understand the words 44 body, blood” in their lite- 
ral and physical sense — we take them in their figurative and 
spiritual sense, and we do so for the following reasons : 

1. The papist interpretation is irrational and contradictory. 
If we suppose it true, then it inevitably follows that our 

^blessed Lord, held his own body in his own hands, break it, 
nd gave it to bis disciples — that while the disciples looked 
Upon him ana spoke to him, Ins body was at the same time on 
the table, in the hands of some, and in the mouths of others ! 
— that his blood was shed before it was shed, that his body was 
broken before be suffered on the cross, and while lie was vet 
in the chamber with the disciples ! ! But it is needless to 
enlarge on such contradictions, we shall for the present, say 
no more on this point, as we intend to return to the subject, 
and to show the impossibility of the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, as contradictory to our reason and to the evidence 
of our senses. 

2. Figurative expressions are common to all languages ; 
such indeed is the paucity of words strictly commensurate with 
the ideas we intend to exptess, that we can give utterance but 
to few thoughts without using words in a tropical or figura- 
tive sense. Thus, for instance, the terms employed in moral 
and mental science, are all r..ore or less used in a figurative 
sense. The learned have laid down several rules applicable 
to figures of speech . but the principle which is applicable to 
the case before us, and to all similar cases, is level to the 
meanest capacity, it is felt and acted on by all in every nation. 
It may be thus expressed “ a literal meaning of words is not 
to be taken if such meaning be either improper, or impossi- 
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tile, or contradictory.” Or in other words, “ that in disco- 
vering the sense of a passage, whether tropical or literal, we 
should not divest ourselves of common sense, reason, or the 
knowledge previously derived from experience and reflection. 
This is a principle acknowledged, and acted upon by Papists 
themselves, it has indeed been laid down as a canon of Bibli- 
cal interpretation by the learned among them, and applied by 
them as. well as Protestents in all instances except the one now 
under consideration, therefore, according to this rule applica- 
ble to all languages, their interpretation is untenable. To 
show the incongruity of their mode of interpretation, let us 
use a homely illustration. Suppose we were to point to the 
group of statues in the southern entrance of the Town Hall, 
and say “ this marble figure is a Hindu Pandit, — that figure 
is a Musalman Maulavi,” would any man in his senses imagine 
that the words used meant, these statues were living, active, 
rational beings ? The Papist’s belief, however, is just as 
irrational. His priest puts a piece of bread or a/wafer into 
his mouth, he smells it, sees it, tastes it, handles it, yet he 
believes that it is not bread, it is, says his Church, the body , 
soul and divinity of Christ. 

3. This figurative mode of expression is not only common 
to all language, hut what is more to our present purpose, the 
Bible in particular is full of it. The Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament abound with figurative expressions similar to 
those used by our Lord on the night in which he was betrayed. 
Thus God is called “ a rock, a sun, a shield, a strong tower,” 
&c. Our Lord in like manner says " I am the vine,” the “ door,” 
the “ wav,” the '* life,” the “ resurrection,” &c. His people 
are called " the branches,” “ his sheep,” the " members of ins 
body,” but it is needless to multiply examples. Why do not 
Papists interpret these and similar passages literally, and why 
do they apply a principle of interpretation to such passages, 
which they refuse to use, when our Lord says ‘‘this is iny body.” 
We are persuaded that they can give no rational account of 
this, except that their Church has so taught, and therefore 
they must believe the doctriife, however irrational or absurd. 
That our readers may perceive the miserable shifts to which 
Papists are put when attempting to account for their mode 
of interpretation ; we call their attention to the following 
quotation from Dr, Milner, the modern champion of Popery. 

“ I ^rant, say9he, that Christ makes use of metaphors, when he 
calls himself a door and a vine ; but then he explains that they are 
13 3 
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metaphors, by saying, I am the door : by me if any man enter he 
shall be saved, John x, 9; and again, I am the vine , you the 
branches ; he that abideth in me, and 1 in him , beareth much fruit ; 
for without me you can do nothing. John xv. 5. Hut, in the insti- 
tution of the Sacrament, though he was then making his last will, 
and bequeathing that legacy to his children, which, in his promise 
of it, he had assured them should be meat indeed and drink in- 
deed } not a word falls from him to signify that his legacy is not 
to be understood in the plain sense of the terms he makes use of/' 

The lameness of this explanation must be palpable to every 
reader. The reason why the Dr. takes these passages figura- 
tively is (as he says), because Christ explains the metaphor. 
Thus, our Saviour says, " I am the door,” and then adds, “ by 
me if any man enter in, he shall be saved how this latter 
clause explains the figure in the former is very mysterious. 
Might we not with equal propriety assert, that when our Saviour 
said, " this is my blood,” we understand him figuratively, be- 
cause he explains the metaphor* b v saying “ drink ye all of it.” 
Our inference is just as legitimate as the Doctor’s. But if the 
Papist should object and say that the expression “ door” in John 
x. 9, must not be taken literally, because it is impossible for 
us to enter into Christ literally as through a door ; in the 
same manner, we reply, it was impossible for his disciples to 
drink his blood before it was shed , and whilst he was yet stand- 
ing before them. We shall quote only another passage in 
point under this head. In Matt. viii. 21, 22, it is written, 
" And another of his disciples said unto him, Lord, suffer me 
first to go and bury my father. But Jesus said unto him, 
follow me, and let the dead bury their dead** Does our Lord 
here mean to say that those who are literally dead should 
bury their dead ? If not, on what principle do Papists take 
this and similar passages figuratively, except on the principle 
for which we contend, and which is universally applicable, for 
here assuredly our Lord uoes not “ explain the metaphor ?” 

4. But we have another unanswerable objection to the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. According to the Popish 
doctrine, the bread aud wine used in the Eucharist, cease to 
be s^cli ; they are, on being consecrated, changed into the 
body, soul and divinity of Christ. This assertion, we hesitate 
not to say, directly contradicts the express declarations of 
Scripture. If these remarks should fall int*» the hands of any 
Roman Catholic, we beg to call his particular attention to 
this point, that he may see the evident discrepancy between 
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tlie declarations of our blessed Lord, and the doctrine of the 
Romish Church in regard to this matter. The Church of 
Rome asserts, that the bread and wine are changed, each of 
them, into the real body and blood of Christ, so that they no 
longer exist as bread and wine. Our Lord and the apostle 
Paul assert directly the contrary. This may appear startling 
to some Papists, who are in the habit of believing whatever 
the priest teaches, without examining into the grounds or 
reasons of their faith. It is nevertheless true, and we re- 
quest our Roman Catholic readers in particular, if they have 
any doubt as to the correctness of our authorized English 
version of the Scriptures, to consult the Latin vulgate, the 
version approved by their own Church. But to the proof. 

At the institution of the Eucharist, after our Lord had 
prayed and givA thanks, or in the language of Popery, conse- 
crated it, he gave the bread, and then the cup saying “ drink 
ye all of it,” Matt. xxvi. 26, 27 ; but in verse 29th, it is 
added. “ But I (that is Christ) say unto you, I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day when I 
drink it new with you iu my Father’s kingdom;” see also to 
the same purpose, Mark xiv. 25. It matters not for our pre- 
sent purpose, what we understand by the expression “ my 
Father’s kingdom,” in the latter clause of this passage. In 
regard to its meaning we may, or we may not agree with our 
opponents, that does not affect the matter now under consider- 
ation. The point before us is this, viz., that after consecra- 
tion, and after the disciples had received the cup, our Lord 
calls the liquor contained in it, the fruit of the vine , surely 
language cannot be more plain than this. Yet the Church 
of Rome says it was not then wine , it was blood , yea the very 
body , soul and divinity of Christ ! ! Can contradiction be more 
plain, palpable, and distinct? 

Again we find from the Epistles addressed to the Corin- 
thians, that great evils had crept into the Church of Co- 
rinth. Among other evils, they desecrated the Lord’s Supper, 
and for this they are sharply reproved by St. Paul. He 
gives them an account of the original institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, and tells them, that the instruction he now delivered 
to them, he had from Chiist himself. His words are these, 

1 Cor. xi. 23. For I have received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you. That the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread : 

24. And, when he had given thanks, he brake it, and said. 
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Take, eat; this is my body, which is broken for you : this do 
in remembrance of me, 

25. After the same manner also he took the cup, when he 
had supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in my 
blood : this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 

26. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come. 

27. Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, and drink 
this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord. 

28. But let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of 
that bread, and drink of that cup. 

In this passage we find that the Apostle Paul expressly 
calls the elements after consecration bread and wine . He 
does not say, according to the Papist doctrine, “ whosoever 
Shall eat this body and drink this blood/’ but " whosoever shall 
eat this bread , and drink this cup, &c.” and not only so, but the 
materials used are called bread and cup three times in the 
above passage. What shall we say to this ? Are we to 
believe the Apostle of the Gentiles, or are we to believe the 
Church of Rome ? for in this matter they are directly opposed 
to each other. There is one other passage which Roman 
Catholic writers are in the habit of quoting in favour of their 
doctrine. So difficult, however, have they found the task of 
explaining away the metaphorical language employed, that 
they are not agreed among themselves as to the just inter- 
pretation of the passage. It is the discourse of our Lord 
to his disciples and the Jews at Capernaum, which is record- 
ed in John vi. 22 — 65. In this passage, because such expres- 
sions as “ except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you,” are used, our Lord means to 
say, according to Papists, that unless we literally swallow his 
body and blood, we cannot be saved ! or according to popish 
phraseology, unless we nvinducate, that is chew his flesh. 
To this literal interpretation of the passage, great and insur- 
mountable objections have been made by Protestant writers, 
which have never yet been fairly met, it is unnecessary for 
us to reneat them. A care oil perusal of the passage will 
show, that our Lord explained his meaning and taught his 
disciples the import of the metaphorical language he used. 
It is evident that his own disciples, as well as the other Jews, 
did understand him literally, and therefore, they murmured 
and said, " This is a hard saying who can hear it.” But our 
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Lord immediately corrects their mistake, and tells them 
in explanation of his meaning. •* It is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak 
unto you they are spirit and they are life.'* So that this pas- 
sage, so far from proving the point the Papists wish to 
establish, is, we apprehend, directly against them. Papists 
are very fond of quoting the authority of the Fathers, in 
favour of the doctrines of their Church ; now, although we 
do not submit to their authority as judicious interpreters of 
Scriptures, our opponents cannot in fairness object to our 
quoting the opinions of those whom they so much venerate. 
How do the Fathers then interpret this passage, John v. 
22 — 63. Their interpretation coincides with the Protestant 
one, and is directly contrary to the Romish. Passages in proof 
of this assertion have been frequently quoted by Protestants, 
from the works of Tertullian, Augustine, Athanasius and 
others. We shall give one passage as a specimen,it is from the 
woiks of Athanasius, discoursing of this passage, he says : — 

“ When our Lord conversed on the eating of his body, and 
when lie thence beheld many scandalized, he forthwith added, 
Hoth this offend you? What if yc shall behold the Son of Man 
ascending where he was before ? It is the spirit that quiekeneth : 
file flesh profiteth nothing. The words which I apeak unto you 
are spirit and life. Hoth these matters, the flesh and the spirit, 
he said respecting himself: and lie distinguished the spirit from 
the flesh, in order to teach men, that his sayings are not carnat 
but spiritual. For to how many persons, think you, could his 
body have literally been food ; so that it might become the aliment 
of the whole world! Hut, that he might turn away their minds 
from carnal cogitations, and that they might learn that the flesh 
which he would give them was heavenly and spiritual food ; he, 
on this account, mentioned the ascent of the Son of Man to hea- 
ven. The words, said he, which I speak unto you, are spirit and 
life. As if he had intimated : My body shall be given as food for 
the world ; but then ic must be imparted to each one only after a 
spiritual manner, that so to all it may be an earnest of the lesur- 
rection to eternal life.”* 

Equally explicit are the comments of otherancient writers on 
this passage, and these are the authorities which Papists pro- 
fess to acknowledge, this however is but a profession, carried 
into practice only when the carelessly expressed opinions of 
such writers can be so twisted, as to seem to support the pe- 
culiar dogmas of their own Church. 

* Athan. in Evan.Juannis Oper. Vo 1 . I. 
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We trust that by this time, our readers will have seen, 
that the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation, lias no found- 
ation whatever in Scripture, in fact that it is directly opposed 
to the declarations of our Lord and his Apostles. Here we 
might with propriety dismiss the subject, for if Transub- 
stantiation be, as we have shown, contrary to the word of 
God, it must be false and ought to be rejected. But our 
objections are not yet exhausted, we shall t or the benefit of 
our readers, show in the next place, that the doctrine Is op- 
posed to the opinions of the Fathers, and that it was not 
received nor taught in the earliest ages of Christianity. 


PART II. 

Transubstantiation not taught by the Fathers. 

Roman Catholic writers are in the habit of appealing 
to the Fathers in proof of the doctrines maintained bv their 
Church ; to their authority they profess to yield the greatest 
respect and reverence. As these venerable Fathers lived 
in the age next to the Apostle9, they are according to the 
reasoning of our opponents, the best and safest expounders 
of Scripture doctrine, the most intelligent and judicious 
commentators. A position which is repudiated by learned 
Papists as well as others in regard to every science except 
that of Theology. It is admitted by the learned of all 
creeds, that the more a science is cultivated, and the longer 
time and the greater pains that are taken to collect, investi- 
gate, and classify its facts, and fix its principles, the better 
the science is understood, and the more extensively can it be 
applied for the good of Society. Succeeding ages have the 
advantage of the labours and discoveries of those who preced- 
ed them, and thus ti e boundaries of human knowledge are 
constantly extending : unexpected discoveries are made, new 
facts are accumulated, correct principles are evolved, and old 
and false ones are exploded. Hence the human intellect, 
collectively, as well as i ’dividuallv, is from its nature, progres- 
sive, and it always did, and must advance with a steady pace, 
except when its onward march is for a time retarded bv the 
interests of false policy and false religion. These are admit- 
ted truths in regard to all science except Theology : it is 
admitted, that all the sciences cultivated in the present day 
are more generally known, and better understood, than they 
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were among the ancients. But why a principle which is 
almost self-evident when applied to secular knowledge, should 
not hold good in regard to Theology is difficult to determine. 
The book of God, his holy word, is as opeu to the investiga- 
tion and study of his intelligent creatures, as the book of 
creation, or the book of providence. In the one case, as in 
the other, the more research, and labour, arid enlightened in- 
tellect that are bestowed upon the study, the more knowledge, 
correct and useful, will be obtained. In latter ages in par- 
ticular, a flood of light has Ireen thrown on Scripture, by the 
discoveries of travellers, by the investigations of the learned 
in regard to the manners, and customs, and habits, of the 
Jews, and other eastern nations, and from other sources which 
it would he tedious to enumerate. Hence the just principles 
of interpretation are better understood, and Biblical criticism 
is conducted on a more rational and more intelligent system. 
The doctrines and principles of the Bible, are better known 
as the clouds of ignorance and prejudice are removed from 
the minds of men, and as events evolved from the womb of 
futurity, explain many parts of the sacred volume which are 
enveloped in obscurity. For these and other reasons, we 
maintain that learned and pious Theologians of the present 
day, are in a more advantageous position for expounding and 
illustrating the word of God, than were the so called Fathers: 
however much we may admire their piety, and respect them 
for their stedfastness amidst persecution, we ought to have 
but little confidence either in the correctness of their judg- 
ment, or in the extent of their knowledge.* 

But it is said that the primitive Christians, and the teachers 
of Christianity particularly, received certain instructions in 
regard to doctrine and practice from the Apostles, generally 
called traditions, which were intended to be handed down 
from age to age for the benefit of the faithful. In reply, it is 
sufficient for the present to say, (and our declaration cannot 
be gainsaid) that such a statement is a mere assertion 
got up to serve a purpose. It has never been shown what 
these traditions are, or by whom, and to whom they were 
given. Until this is done, it is useless to argue on the sub- 
ject. 

* Those who wish to be informed on this point may consult “ An- 
cient Christianity," by the Author of Spiritual Despotism. See also 
some excellent papers on this subject in the Calcutta Christian Observ- 
er, for 184^. 

C 
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We are thus, a priori , and without any knowledge of the 
writings of the Fathers, legitimately led to the conclusion, 
that writers placed in their circumstances are not the safest 
guides to the students of Theology. But we are not confined 
to this argument ; that which we are led to expect from the 
reason of the case, has b$en abundantly proved by facts. The 
writings of the Fathers have been diligently and carefully 
studied, and it has been fully proved from their own works, 
that they are credulous, weak-minded, injudicious and ill-in- 
formed expounders of the Scriptures, and not only so, but that 
they contradict each other, and oft times contradict them- 
selves. We have been led into these remarks to show that 
we do not acknowledge the authority of the Fathers in mat- 
ters of faith. The Bible and the Bible alone, contains the 
religion of Protestants. It is evident however, that although 
the writings of the Fathers ought not to be regarded as autho- 
rities, in determining Scripture doctrine, yet their statements 
are of great value in determining what were the opinions and 
practices prevalent among the primitive Christians. Roman 
Catholic writers maiutain that the doctrine of their Church, 
regarding the Eucharist, is the same as that pioposed by 
the Fathers. Protestants have not been slow to meet them 
on their own ground, and they have shown by copious ex- 
tracts from the writings of the Fathers, that they held the 
real but spiritual presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and 
explained the words of the institution as Protestants do, in a 
figurative, and not in a literal and physical sense. If it can 
then be shown that the doctrine of Transubstantiation was 
uuknown among the ancient Christians, it necessarilv follows 
(since it has been already shown that it is not a doctrine of 
Scripture,) — that it is a figment of modern times, an inven- 
tion, in fact, of Poperv. 

We proceed, therefore, to meet the Papists on their own 
ground, and to show by extracts from the Fathers that they 
did not hold the doctrine of Transubstantiation, we quote 
the translation of a water of unimpeachable integrity and 
honesty : — 

(1.) “Inasmuch,” says Clement of Alexandria, in the second 
century : “ Inasmuch as Christ declared, that the bread which I 
give you is my flesh ; and inasmuch us flesh is irrigated by blood ; 
therefore the wine is allegorically cailed blood. For the 
word is allegorically desigkated b) many different names, 
such as meat, and flesh, and nourishment, and bread, and blood and 
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milk ; for the Lord is all things for the enjoyment of us, who 
have believed in him. Nor let any one think that we speak 
strangely, when we say, that milk is allegorically called the 
blood of the Lord : for is not wine likewise allegorically 
called by the very same appellation ? The Scripture, then, 
has named wine a mystic symbol of the Holy blood. For be 
well assured, that Christ also himself mirtook of wine ; inasmuch 
as he also was a man. He moreovei^>lessed the wine, saying, 
Take, drink; this is my blood, the blood of the vine. The con- 
secrated liquor of exhilaration, therefore, allegorically represents 
the Word, who poured himself out on behalf of many for the re- 
mission of sins.’* 

(2.) “ God, in your gospel,” says Tertullian, who flourished at 
the latter end of the second, and at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, “ has so revealed the matter, calling the bread his own body, 
that you may hence understand how he gave bread to be the 
figure of his own body : which body, conversely, the prophet has 
figuratively called bread, the Lord himself being afterward 
about to interpret this sacrament. For we must not call our 
senses in question, lest we should doubt respecting their fidelity 
even in the case of Christ himself. Because, if we question the 
fidelity of our senses, we might peradventure be led to say, that 
Christ delusively beheld Satan precipitated from heaven, or delu- 
sively heard the voice of his Father testifying of him, or was 
deceived when he touched Peter’s mother-in-law, or smelt a dif- 
ferent odour of the ointment which he received for his sepulture, 
or tasted a different flavour of the wine which he consecrated in 
memory of his own blood. Christ reprobated neither the water 
of the Creator with which he washes his people, nor the oil with 
which he anoints them, nor the fellowship of honey and milk with 
which he feeds them as infants, nor the bread by which he reprv 
seats his own body : for, even in his own sacraments, he needs the 
beggarly elements of the Creator.” 

(.‘1.) “ By water,” says Cyprian, in the third century, speaking 
of the ancient custom of mingling water with wine in the eucharist : 
“By water, we perceive, that the people is intended; but, by 
wine, we may observe, that the blood of Christ is shown forth . 
Hence, when water is mingled with wine in the cup, the people 
are united to Christ and the whole crowd of believers are linked 
and joined to him in whom they have believed. For, if wine only 
be offered, the blood of Christ is without the people; and, if water 
only be offered, the people is without Christ. But, when both are 
mingled and united together, then the spiritual and heavenly sa- 
crament is complete.” 

(4.) “ With all assurance,” says Cyril, of Jerusalem, in the 
fourth century, “ let us partake as of the body and blood of Christ. 
For, under the type of bread, his body is given to thee ; and, under 
the type of wine, his blood is given to thee ; that so thou mayest 
c 2 
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partake of the body and blood of Christ, being one body and one 
blood with him.” 

(5.) “ Under the name of flesh,” says Chrysostom in the fourth 
century, “ Scripture is wont alike to set forth both the mysteries 
and the whole church : for it says, that they are each the body of 
Christ. Wherefore, let there approach no Judas, partaking of 
the poison of iniquity ; fo^he Eucharist is spiritual food.” 

(6.) “ The Lord,” say Abe great Augustine, in the fourth cen- 
tury, u when he gave the sign of his body, did not doubt to say, 
This is my body. In the history of the New Testament, so great 
and so marvellous was the patience of our Lord, that, bearing 
with Judas, though not ignorant of his purpose, he admitted him 
to the banquet, in which he commended and delivered to his dis- 
ciples the figure of his own body and blood. Christ instructed 
his disciples, and said unto them, It is the spirit that quiekeneth ; 
the flesh profiteth nothing. The words, which I speak unto you, 
are spirit and life. As if he had said : understand spiritually 
what I have spoken. You are not about to eat this identical 
body, which you see ; and you are not about to drink this identical 
blood, which they who crucify me will pour out. On the contrary, 
I have commended a certain sacrament unto you, which will vivi- 
fy you if spiritually understood. Though it must be celebrated 
visibly, yet it must be understood invisibly.” 

(7.) “Certainly,” says Pope Gelasius in the fifth century, the 
sacraments of the body and blood of the Lord, which we receive, 
are a divine thing : because by these we are made partakers of 
the divine nature. Nevertheless, the substance or nature of the 
bread and wine ceases not to exist ; and, assuredly, the image and 
similitude of the body and blood of Christ are celebrated in the 
action of the mysteries.” 

(8.) “ The sacrament of adoption/’ says Facundus, in the sixth 
century , “ may be called adoption: just as the sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, which is in the consecrated bread and 
wine, we are wont to call his body and blood. Not, indeed, that 
the bread is properly his body, or that the wine is properly his 
blood, but because they contain the mystery of his body and 
blood within themselves Hence it was, that our Lord denomi- 
nated the Consecrated biuad and wine, which he delivered to his 
disciples, his own body and blood.’’ — Vide The Difficulties of 
Romanism, by G. S. Faber, B. D. pp. 82, 88, 84, 85. 

Passages to the same effect might he easily multiplied, hut 
these we trust are sufficient to show, that the doctrine held by 
the Church of Rome was unknown to the Fathers. It will 
be observed, that they expressly state, that the bread and wine 
used in the Eucharist are allegorically or figuratively called 
the body and blood of Christ, Hence then, the Fathers whom 
Papists profess to follow, are directly against them in this 
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matter. The Church of Rome has spared no labour, no in- 
genuity, nor sophistry, to force a different meaning from their 
words ; still however there the passages stand, which she can 
neither gainsay nor explain away. 

Popish writers have indeed quoted several passages from 
these authors in support of their do^ine ; these passages are 
so artfully selected, and so separat^Pfrom the context which 
would explain the author’s real meaning, as to impose upon 
the unwary reader. Some Protestants, as well as others 
we doubt not, have been misled by such garbled extracts, 
which appeared to support the doctrines maintained bv their 
opponents. It would be unpleasant, and serve to excite angry 
feelings, were we to enter into a minute exposure of the 
Jesuitical tricks which are resorted to by such writers, who 
aim not to ascertain what the Fathers have said, but labour 
to make them speak a language consonant with their own 
doctrines. We wish not to excite the passions either of 
Protestants or Papists : we wish to address their reason and 
understanding, therefore we shall wave the exposure for the 
present. But how is it, it may be asked, that the authors 
quoted by Papists seem at least to support the doctrine taught 
by the Church of Rome ? Without reverting to what we have 
already hinted at, as to the unfairness with which the quota- 
tions are generally made, we state in reply, 1. That ancient 
Christian writers are generally very careless in regard to the 
language which they use to express their ideas, so that their 
real meaning is very easily misconstrued. 2. That these 
writers deal very largely in figurative and hyperbolical lan- 
guage, so that, if taken literally, they would often contradict 
their real and clearly expressed opinions. 

If these circumstances he duly considered, and allowed their 
proper weight, they will serve in no inconsiderable degree, to 
account for the apparent contradictions between the quotations 
made from the same writers, by Protestants and Papists. A 
man honestly in search of truth, and desirous to ascertain the 
real sentiments of the author whom he quotes, will not en- 
quire how far his author’s opinions may be made to agree with 
his own, but will endeavour to discover hia real meaning, and 
interpret it accordingly. 

It is one thing to show that our author may be so inter- 
preted, as to corroborate our own opinions, it is a different 
thing to ascertain what are his deliberate and distinctly stated 
sentiments. The former course is too often the resort of 
c 3 
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controvertists who have a system to uphold, or a purpose to 
serve, and ought to be severely reprobated. If we are deter- 
mined to make an author speak our own sentiments, it 
would be easy to quote passages from his works suited to our 
purpose, and which would so impose upon the generality of 
our readers as to make^jem believe we had made out a case, 
although the author’s ^rell known sentiments are in direct 
opposition to those which he thus appears to maintain. Thus, 
in regard to the Eucharist, many passages might be quoted 
from Protestant authors who have written against the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, which nevertheless may be so stated 
as to appear to support that doctrine. Let us give but one in- 
stance of this, Calvin, on the Eucharist, says — “ I understand 
what is to be understood by the words of Christ ; that lie doth 
not only offer us the benefits of his death and resurrection, but 
his very body wherein be died and rose again. I assert that the 
body of Christ is really (as the usual expression is) that is truly 
given to us in the sacrament, to be the saving food of our souls.” 
Might not a Roman Catholic writer maintain, with apparent 
justice, that Calvin held the doctiine of his Church, although 
it is well known, and acknowledged by all parties, that the 
great Reformer reprobated the doctrine of Transubstantiation? 
But if a writer so acute, exact and learned as Calvin, may he 
so interpreted as to seem to support a doctrine which he 
strenuously opposed, we need not he surprised if the Fathers, 
who were so far his infeiiors in regard to accuracy of lan- 
guage at least, may he so quoted as to seem to suppoit the 
Popish dogma. Whence then are we to ascertain the real senti- 
ments of the Fathers on this subject. Assuredly, in the same 
way in which we can ascertain the real sentiments of Calvin. 
We know, by consulting his works, that he maintained a 
doctrine the opposite of that which he seems to express in the 
above passage, and that therefore he uses figurative language 
when he speaks of the body of Christ being present in the 
sacrament, and means, as he himself has explained, not the 
literal and carnal present of our Lord's body, but his spiri- 
tual presence. Let the same honest mode of interpretation 
be applied to the writings of the Fathers, and it will soon 
appear that the figment of Transubstantiation has no counte- 
nance from them. Popish writers lmve quoted, it is true, 
many passages from their works in which they speak of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist, but on the other 
hand, it has been shown what they meant by such expressions * 
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and when they have been^dlowed to explain their own mean* 
ing, it has been shown that they speak of eating the body and 
drinking the blood of Christ, in a sacramental or spiritual 
sense. It is found then, that the very Fathers to whom 
Roman Catholics ^appeal, although they call the bread and 
wine used in the sacrament, the body and blood of Christ, 
often call them types, elements, sigdfc the figures of the body 
and blood of Christ, from hence it appears (as Bishop Casin 
well says) : — 

“ Most manifestly, that they were of the Protestant’s, and not 
of the Papist’s opinion. For we can without prejudice to what we 
believe of the Sacrament, use those former expressions which the 
Papists believe do most favour them, if ihey be understood, as 
they ought to be, sacramentally. But the latter none can use, 
but lie must thereby overthrow the groundless doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation ; these two, the Bread is transubstantiated into the 
Body, and the Bread also is the type, the sign, the figure of tfle 
Body of Christ, being wholly inconsistent. For it is impossible 
that a thing that losefh its being should yet be the sign and repre- 
sentation of another ; neither can any thing be the type and the 
sign of itself.” 

There is another line of argument against the existence of 
the doctrine of Tiansubstantiation during ai least the first five 
centuries, and that is the silence of Pagan writers. The 
testimony of heathen writers, it is well known, has been used 
with great force by our best authors on the Evidences, such 
as Lardner and Paley, in proof of the truth and reality of the 
history of the Gospel. The same species of testimony can 
be adduced to show, that the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
was mpknowu in the ancient Church. We refer our readers 
who wish to see this subject fairly and ably treated to Faber’s 
Difficulties of Romanism, Chapter vii. The nature of the 
argument may be thus stated. It is well known that learned 
Pagans such as Celsus, Porphyry, Lucian and Julian, ridiculed 
the doctrines and ceremonies of Cln istiamty ; now it is evi- 
dent that if the doctrine of Transubstantiation were known 
during the first five centuries, these acute and satirical writers 
would not have failed to mention it, and turn it into ridicule. 
The most sacred mysteries of our faith have not escaped the 
shafts of their satire, and if this doctrine were professed, 
they could not but know it, the emperor Julian purticulai ly, 
who was a baptized Christian, must have known it ; but al- 
though he shows the utmost zeal and malice in satinzing the 
doctrines and practices of the Christians, he never alludes 
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this doctrine. Equally silent are ttoe other ancient opponents 
of Christianity on this subject. How can this silence be 
accounted for except on the supposition that the doctrine was 
unknown? They possessed great powers of satire, they had 
every inclination and disposition to turn it into ridicule, and 
moreover, such a doctrine would have been to their profane 
and hostile minds, a fit Object of ridicule ; it is a subject in- 
deed at which they would have eagerly grasped. Still, strange 
to sav, they never allude to it : this circumstance to every 
unprejudiced mind must appear inexplicable on the supposi- 
tion that the doctrine of Transubstantiation was known, and 
taught among Christians, by the Apostles and their early suc- 
cessors. From the above remarks, it is evident that the Po- 
pish doctrine in regard to the Eucharist was not known to 
the primitive Christians, and although we could not point to 
the period when it first began to be received as a Scripture 
doctrine, that would not affect the argument, it is enough for 
us to know that it is contrary to Scriptures, and that it is not 
to be found in the writings of the Fathers. Put did we deem 
it necessary, we could show, that the doctiinc or rather some- 
thing very like it was first broached in the sixth century by the 
heretic Eutyches ; the speculations of the Eutyeheans were 
opposed by Gelasius, the then Bishop of ltome, who in refer- 
ence to this subject says, 

“ Certainly the sacraments of the body and blood of the Lord, 
which we receive, are a divine thing : because by these we are 
made partakers of the divine nature. Nevertheless, the substance 
or nature of the bread and wine ceases not to exist : and, as- 
suredly, the image and similitude of the body and blood of Christ 
are celebrated in the action of the mysteries.”* 

It was more fully developed about the middle of the 12th 
century, and was not confirmed by Papal decree before 1*215. 
But it is unnecessary for us to enter into the history of the 
rise and progress of this dogma of the Church of Rome. 
Those among our readers who may wish to be more correctly 
informed on this subject, will find it fully investigated in 
Faber’s Difficulties ot Romanism, and in the History of Popish 
Transubstantiation by Bishop Cosin, with whose concluding 
remarks we may appropriately bring to a close this brauch of 
our subject. 

* Gelns. de. duab. Christ, Natur. cont. Nestor, et Eutycli. in Bib- 
both. Pali. vol. iv. p. 422. 
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“ By these, (saya the learned Bishop,) any considering person 
may easily see, that Transubstantiation is a mere novelty; not 
warranted either by Scripture or antiquity ; invented about the 
middle of the twelfth century, out of some misunderstood 
sayings of some of the Fathers; confirmed by no ecclesiastical 
or Papal Decree before the year 1215, afterwards received only 
here and there in the Roman Churchy debated in the 'schools 
by many disputes; liable to many very bad consequences; re- 
jected (for there was never those wanting that opposed it) by 
many great and pious men, until it was maintained in the 
sacrilegious Council of Constance ; and at last, in the year 1551, 
confirmed in the Council of Trent by a few Latin Bishops, slaves 
to the Roman See; imposed upon all, under pain of an ana- 
thema to be feared by none ; and so spread too far, by the 
tyrannical and most unjust command of the Pope. So that we 
have no reason to embrace it, until it shall be demonstrated, that, 
except the substance of the Bread be changed into the very body 
■•f Christ, His words cannot possibly be true, nor Ilia Body 
present, which will never be done.’’ 


PART. III. 

Transubstantiation contrary to Reason and to th* 

TESTIMONY OF OUR SENSES. 

We have already shown that the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation is neither taught in the Scriptures nor in the 
writings of the lathers. But it is not onl) destitute of 
proof either from the Scriptures or from antiquity, it is 
conti adiotorv to reason, and opposed to the testimony of 
our senses. It is in fact an intellectual monster, an absur- 
dity whose equal can hardly be found in the grossest system 
of idolatry, that ever disgraced human nature. The Romish 
Church compells it votaries, as we have already shown from 
authentic documents, to profess that the bread used in the 
Eucharist, which they handle and taste, is not bread, but 
flesh, that the wine which is drunk, is not the fruit of the 
vine, but blood, that the wafer winch the Papist puts into his 
mouth, however small it may be, is the entire body, blood, soul 
and divinity of Christ, so that each communicant does, after 
a corporal and physical manner, take into hi* stomach the 
entire body and blood of Christ, which bv a natural process 
become parts of the recipient’s body and blood. The^e are 
absurdities which we may be allowed to suppose would scarce 
require a serious refutation. The doctrine however, is uiten- 
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tionally involved in such mystery and obscurity, it is imposed 
with such anathemas* and its denial has been visited with such 
cruel persecutions, and death; that it behoves us to show why 
we abhor it, and regard it as irrational, contradictory, and 
absurd. Our appeal at present is not to the Scriptures, nor 
to the doctrine of the primitive Churches, we appeal now to 
the reason, experience, and common sense of mankind. We 
shall be necessarily led to touch upon some points in the 
philosophy of sensation and perception, into which, however 
desireable, we cannot fully enter ; for this we hope to he ex- 
cused, as it is not our design, (nor will our limits allow of such 
a discussion,) — to investigate the processes of mental pheno- 
mena. We shall however be as explicit as possible, and keep 
strictly to facts. 

God has placed man in a sphere where he is surrounded by 
a great variety of objects. Above, beneath, and around him, 
the creation teems with evidences of the omnipotence, the 
benevolence, and the wisdom of his Maker. These objects are 
not to him silent and uninstructive, they are calculated to 
convey lessons of the highest import and utility. Had man 
been placed amidst this wonderous scene, as a mere inanimate 
lump of clay, without organs of sensation, or the faculty of 
perception, this gorgeous universe, with all its splendour and 
beauty, would have beeu to him as if it were not. We are 
not however so constituted, we were placed in this woild to 
behold the works of God, to wonder, love, and adore. 

Hence we are furnished with powers suited to the purposes 
of our creation, we have senses, the inlets, if we maybe allowed 
the expression, to the thinking and reasoning being within, 
by means of which it holds converse with the world without. 
External objects make impression upon our organs of sense, 
these impressions ar? followed by certain corresponding 
changes in the percipient mind, and we cannot resist the 
conviction of the real existence of these objects, and of the 
sensible qualities by which they are made known to us. It is 
thus that we h>^e a knowledge of the world around us. It 
matters not whether we can account for the fact or not, it is 
enough for our present purpose thut it is a fact, founded upon 
the consciousness of every man, every where, that there are 
external things possessing certain properties distinguishing 
them from one another. 

It is a fact which we cannot help believing, and acting up- 
on the belief; that the objects which we touch, taste, smell. 
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see, and hear, have a real existence, and that they are made 
known to as by the properties which affect oar orguns. The 
powers by which we thus acquire a knowledge of external ob- 
jects, were given to us for the best purposes by our Maker. 

On the testimony of our senses, we have, by our very con- 
stitution, the utmost confidence, and no sane man will refuse 
to believe in the existence of what he sees, tastes and handles. 

Our organs then of sensation, are one class of powers, which 
God has given us for the acquisition of knowledge, and for 
our preservation. But we are not only endowed with powers 
of sensation and perception, we have minds capable of reason- 
ing and reflection, of examining evidence, of tracing the 
relation between events and objects, and of drawing just con- 
clusions. God in fact made man a sensitive, intelligent and 
rational being, endowed with powers to distinguish good from 
evil, right fiom wrong, truth from falsehood, hence the intellect 
of man is another of the gifts of God to direct him in arriving 
at truth. When our senses therefore and our intellect are 
applied aright, and to their proper objects,* they are not 
deceivers, they lead to truth and holiness. 

It is true indeed, that we may reason incorrectly and judge 
falsely, particularly because our reason is impaited bv the 
obtnseness of our moral feelings. Since the fall, man is an 
ernng being, especially in regard to virtue and religion. Hence 
men have made to themselves gods many and lords many, and 
have called good evil and evil good. To correct this evil, to 
lead man back to his duty and his happiness, and particularly 
to point out the wav of salvation by a Redeemer, God in mer- 
cy to our fallen race has given us a Revelation. 

Tins Revelation is the gift of God, and is sufficient to direct 
us m our duty to Him and to each other. We come to a 
knowledge of the truth of this Revelation, simply by our 
senses and our reasoning faculties : we thus know what is said 
in the book of God, and ascertain what aie the evidences that 
it is wdiat it professes to be. Our senses then, and intellec- 
tual powers, and the scriptures are the only means we have of 
acquiring truth of any kind, and they are each of them equal- 
ly the gift of God : to allow that our senses contradict the 
Scriptures, or that the Scriptures, contradict our reason, 
would be to maintain, that God has laid us under the necessity 
of believing two opposite but evident propositions, which po- 
sitively contradict each other. We muy indeed, judge falsely, 
and so may we leai n false doctrines from the Scriptures, but 
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because, through the perversity of man’s moral faculties, and 
the pre judices of education, he seems to find false doctrines 
in the Scriptures, it does not follow that God's word teaches 
falsehood, neither does it follow that because we may judge 
wrongly, our judgment and reasoning powers are deceivers, 
and ought not to be applied to the investigation of truth. 
We therefore maintain that our reason, properly applied and 
to its legitimate objects, and our senses no more deceive us 
than do the Scriptures. 

In our sensations in fact we have the utmost confidence. 
The confidence of men in the truth of their sensations and the 
reality of the objects that excite them, is universal and without 
exception. Every man, in a sane state of mind, in every place, 
and in all ages, believes and acts upon the reality of what he 
sees and feels. The philosopher and the peasant act upon 
the same conviction. The peasant may not indeed be able 
to argue on the subject, and the philosopher may try to per- 
suade him, that there is no reality in what he sees, or tastes, 
or feels, and He may talk to him of substantial forms, and a/j- 
solute accidents, and phantasmagoria , and a thousand other hard 
words, he may not he able to reply to all this, still he knows 
that the tree and the horse before him are not nonentities, nor 
that they are one and the same thing ; and he is sure that the 
cut of a sabre causes pain, and that an apple has a different taste 
from wormwood. This conviction belongs not only to the pea- 
sant but to all mankind, learned or unlearned alike, we enquire 
not into the origin or cause of this conviction, we state the 
simple tact, that for which we appeal to the consciences 
of every man, that we have an irresistible conviction of the 
reality of the objects of our senses, and that we know them 
by their propel ties. Any doctrine therefore which uniformly 
contradicts the senses of all mankind, is not and cannot be 
true ; the doctrine of trun*ubstantiatnm does so contradict the 
senses of mankind, and on this ground, although we had no 
other, we are compelled to reject it as an absurdity. For 
what is it that the doctrine asserts ? it asserts that the object 
which a man sees, and handles is not what it appears to be, 
but something very different in all its properties and qualities. 
We take for instance apiece of bread in our hand, we examine 
it, and find that it has all the properties < f bread, the priest 
also who administers the ordinance, confesses that it is bread, 
he then consecrates it, and tells us that it is no longer bread, 
it is changed, it has become substantially the body and blood 
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we taste it, handle it, and smell it, and it appears the same as 
before it was consecrated, but the Church of Rome says we 
must not believe our senses, we must believe the wafer to be 
not bread — hut flesh ! thus in defiance of the strongest evidence 
that influences the human mind, the evidence of the senses of 
nil mankind, we must believe that what appears to all our sen- 
ses to be bread and wine, are not so, but that they are flesh 
and blood ! ! There is no escaping from the conclusion, that 
if the doctrine of transub^tantiation be true, our senses deceive 
us for be it remembered that the Chuich of Rome does not 
say that the body and blood of Christ are figuratively or spi- 
ritually, though really, present in the sacrament to the faith 
of the receiver; but that they are substantially and physically 
present, so that the things used are no longer bread and wine. 
We have abundantly shown this from their own formularies, 
and if we require an v> further proof we have it in the follow- 
ing quotation from Dr. Milner : 

“ The first of these disingenuous practices consists in misrepre- 
senting Catholics as worshippers of hi end and wine in the Sacra- 
ment, and therefore as Idolaters , at the same time that our 
adversaries are perfectly aware that we firmly believe, as an article 
of faith, that there is no hi end iior wine, but Christ alone, true 
Cod, as well as man, present in it,” 

The Papist, therefore, is required to bel ieve, that where, ac- 
cording to all his senses, he perceives nothing but bread and 
wine, there they do not exist. But the doctrine is not opposed 
to the evidence of one man’s or a few men’s senses, only it is 
apposed to the experience of all men every where. If we allow 
this doctiine to be true, then we have no proof of the existence 
of any thing, not even of our own existence. For if the senses 
of all mankind are deceived in regard to the Eucharist, so 
that through their medium they perceive that which does not 
exist, why may not mankind be equally deceived in every 
other case ? For if their senses play them false in a case where 
they can examine, deliberate and chemically analyze the sub- 
stance brought before them, what confidence can they have 
in them, in any other case ? and if our senses are not to be 
relied on, we have no evidence of the existence of anv thing. 
Again, on the principle involved in this doctrine, we could 
not believe that the Scriptures were the word of God, we 
could not believe either in their truth or reality. 

D 
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If we do not place the utmost confidence in our senses, 
how can we know that such a book as the Bible exists, or 
that we read certain words or sentences in it ; how do we 
know that such a person as Jesus ever existed, might not the 
senses of the disciples have been deceived ? Nay more, how 
could the Papists prove that such words as “ this is my body, 
or this cup is the New Testament in my blood** ever had an 
existence ? So that it would be impossible for them to prove 
that this or any other doctrine was taught in the Scriptures. 
Hence the Papist is pitched on the horns of a dilemma, out of 
which all the sophistry of the schools cannot extricate him. If 
he has confidence in the evidence of his senses, they tell him 
unequivocally that the doctrine of Tran^ubstantiation is fabe ; 
if he is not to believe his senses, then it cannot be shown that 
such a doctiine is taught in the Jlible, or in fact that such a 
book exists! It was by an appeal to men’s senses that our 
Lord proved his Messiah- ship. “ If I do not the works of ray 
Father, (said Jesus) believe me not. But if I do, though ye 
believe not me, believe the woiks, that ye may know and be- 
lieve ; that the Father is in me and I in him.” John x. 37, 3S. 
But if we are misled by our senses so that we should doubt of 
that which we see, and feel, and ta^te, where would be the force 
or propriety of such an appeal ? The strongest pi oof we have 
of the truth and inspiration of the Scriptures, are the miracles 
wrought in attestation of its doctrines by Jesus and his Apos- 
tles, but deny the entire confidence which men have in the 
reality of their sensations, and the existence of their objects, 
then this whole class of evidence falls to the ground, then 
there is no certainty or even probability that such miracles 
were ever performed. Such are the insuperable objections 
to the doctiine of tvunsubstantiation, and if the principle on 
which it is founded were duly considered, and if the con- 
sequences naturally arising from the admission of such a 
principle were weighed, we are persuaded that no intelligent 
tnan couid admit its truth. 

The subject, howevt., is intentionally involved by the Ro- 
mish Church in obscurity and mystery. If it were viewed in 
all its native nakedness, and proper colours, it would be too 
monstrous to be received by any of the children of men, and 
hence Papists labour hard to get rid of the objections brought 
against its absurdities, by representing it as mysterious, mira- 
culous, incomprehensible, and by the affectation of profound 
humility, and diffidence in their own judgment and reason. 
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We shall proceed therefore to notice some of these allegations 
and to show that they do not, and cannot, meet the objections 
already stated. 

J. When Protestants object to this doctrine as absurd 
and impossible, because it contradicts our sense? and reason. 
Papists tell us, that all things are possible with God, and that 
therefore the substance which appears to our senses to be 
bread and wine, may by divine power, be so changed as not to 
be what they appear. In reply, we say that it is not for us to de- 
termine what things are possible, or impossible to almighty pow- 
er, but it is evident that there are some things which from their 
own nature are impossible ; thus, for instance, it is impossible 
that the three angles of a triangle can be more or less than equal 
to two right angles — and also that God can lie, that he can be 
unjust, or unholy. In like maimer contradictories are impos- 
ible ; thus it is impossible for a thing to be, and not to be, 
,it the same time. We know that we have a knowledge of 
external objects by sensation and perception, these are the 
gilt of God ; to suppose then that Godhas taughtus inhisword 
that the bread which wc see and eat, is not bread, would be 
to ahow that God has laid us under the necessity, on the tes- 
timony of one class of his gilts, that is our senses, to believe a 
substance to be that, which on the testimony of another autho- 
rity, that is his word, it is not, and thus we are compelled to 
believe a he, either on the one side, or the other, for in this 
matter we cannot at the same time believe our senses, and 
believe the Scriptures according to the Popish interpretation. 

So that apart from the natural impossibility of the doctrine, 
it is incompatible with every just idea of the moral excellency 
of our Creator’s character, to admit that he has placed us un- 
der the absolute necessity of being deceived either by our 
senses, or by his word. 

2. But the Papists tell us that this doctrine is incompre- 
hensible, above our reason and understanding, as are other 
doctrines of the word of God, such as the doctrine of the 
trinity, and the unity of the divine and human natures in the 
person of Christ. 

We believe these doctrines because they are revealed, al- 
though human reason could never have discovered them nor 
fully understand them. But although these doctrines be above 
our reason, they are not contradictory to reason. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that God the Son became Man, and united to him- 
self our nature, we believe the fact as we do many other ^hings. 
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mony, but we do not understand the mode of the subsistence 
of the two distinct natures in one person, and on this subject 
the Scripture is silent. There is nothing contrary to the 
reason or the senses of men in the fact that the Messiah was 
God and Man ; on the contrary, he appealed to their senses to 
prove that he was perfect God und peifect Mau. A doctrine, 
or fact, may be aho\e our comprehension, but not contradic- 
tory to our reason and our senses, these are two very 
different things. Thus, for instance, we see the seedling cast 
into the euith, it germinates and becomes a tree, lmvmg roots, 
then branches, leaves and fruits, we mav not be able to ex- 
plain how that little speck which was nlmo.-t invisible, con- 
tained the principles of all we see in t lie lofty tree before us, 
hut we believe it did contain them, there is nothing here that 
contradicts our reason, though inexplicable. Hut if a man. 
or ten thousand men, should tell ns that the tiee we see be- 
fore us, is not a tree, although it pos'-es^ed all the properties 
of a tree, hut that it is a living, acting being, possessed of 
reason and judgment, we would not believe them, because the 
assertion contradicts our senses and our reason. In the same 
way wc reject the doctiine of Trnnsubstaotialion not because 
it is inexplicable , but btcauso it contradicts our i cason and 
senses which no doctrine of Scripture ever did, or can do. If 
the Church of Home simply maintained, that in some inexplica- 
ble wav the body and blood of Christ was present m the 
Eucharist, we could not, by the piesent mode of reasoning, 
object to the assertion, but when she goes further, and at- 
tempts to explain the manner in which they aic present, that 
is, that the bread ami nine a»e thanyed into the substance of 
the body and blood < i Christ, so that they are no longer 
bread and wine, we ar. j compelled to reject the monstrosity, 
not because it is incomprehensible, but because it contradicts 
the senses of all mankind. 

3. Papists tell us that the change in the Eucharist is a mira- 
cle, and as such we ongl i to receive it. in reply we observe, 
that if this doctrine possessed the characters of a true miracle, 
and the proofs of its truth, we would instantly receive it a* 
such. We understand by a miracle, a suspension or a coun- 
teraction of the ordinary laws of nature But how is tins 
deviation from the course of nature made known to us, simply 
by an appeal to the senses of men ; vve believe a miracle 
cither because we witnessed it ourselves, or on the testimony 
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of credible witnesses. When our Lord and his Apostles 
wrought miracles, did thev require the people to believe 
that they saw, what they did not see ? that they tasted, 
what they did not handle ? The Apostles were sent abroad 
not simply to declare doctrines and precepts, but to be 
witnesses of facts which they had seen and known: thus when 
one was chosen to occupy t he place of Judas among the twelve, 
the reason assigned for tin* necessity of such appointment, is 
that “ one must be ordained to be a witness with us of his 
resurrection. ” Acts i. 22. To the same purpose the Apos- 
tle John savs, ••that which was from the beginning, which 
we ha\e heard, which we have seen with our eves, which we 
have looked upon and our hands have nandled, of the woid 
of life; tli at which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto \ou, &<\” 1 John i. 1, .3. From these and many such 

p. '-sages that might he quoted, it is evident, that the Scrip- 
ts. es requite us to believe the miracles, death and resurrec- 
tion or our Lord, on the testimony ot tlios-e who had witnessed 
these facts. The doctrine of Transub'*tantiation, so far fioni 
being a miracle, is wanting in the piiucipal circumstance, by 
which a true miracle is known, it i* not a fact cognisable by 
our senses; all the miracles of the New Testament were dis- 
tinguished by this peculiarity, they were appeals to men’s 
smses. On the other hand this doctrine contradicts our 
senses, and would, if admitted, destroy the principal evidence 
ot all miracles. 

4. Bat. the Church of Home maintains that the forms, and the 
sensible qualities of bread and wine in the Kuchan-t, remain 
as they were, only the substance is changed. We beg our 
rcadei* to pay paiticular attention to this distinction without 
a difference, for herein we conceive the grand falacy lies, by 
which Papists have imposed on the understandings of many 
of their followers. 

The bread and wine, sny they, have the form and all the 
properties, such as taste, smell, &c., which they had before 
consecration, but then the substance is changed, they are no 
longer what they appear to he. Let us attend to this quibble. 

It is true that we know nothing about the essence of matter, 
or about the substratum of bodies, known through our senses 
bv certain properties. For instance, the primaiy and essen- 
tial particles of bread or any fai inacioiis substance, may he the 
same us those of flesh or any animal substance for aught we 
know. Neither we nor Papists know any thing ubout the 
D 3 
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matter, and therefore it is impossible for us to speak positive* 
ly on the subject. 

But how do we know one body from another, since we 
know nothing- of the essence of matter ? Simply by its quali- 
ties or properties. Thus we know an apple from a watch, a 
■ house from an animal, a square from a circle, a cup full of 
wine from a cup full of blood. What would we say to the 
philosopher who told us tha*, because we were ignorant of 
the essence of these bodies therefore, for ought we know 
to the contrary, the apple which we handle and eat, is not an 
apple, but that it is a watch ? would we not be ready to doubt 
his sanity ? Equally absurd is the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, and the absurdity would be clear to every understanding 
were it not intentionally involved in obscurity, and had cast 
around it apparently the sanctions and solemnities of religion. 

5. Again we are told by Dr. Milner, as well as others who 
have written on this subject, “ that" independently of Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘philosophy and experience show that there is no essen- 
tial connection between our sensations and the objects which 
occasion them, and that in fact each of our senses frequently 
deceive us." — Milner’s End of Roman Controversy , Let. :37. 

Whence he would have us to believe we should not trust such 
fallible and erring guides. We have quoted this passage not 
merely to show, even if its truth were allowed, that it is irre- 
levant to the purpose to which it is applied, but also to furnish 
our readers with a specimen of the quibbling to which Popish 
controvertists resort. It we were to charge the Doctor with 
maintaining that our sensations have no corresponding exter- 
nal objects, or that wc do not horn our very constitution, 
immediately refer certain classes of sensations to certain ex- 
ternal objects as their causes, which we believe intuitively, 
will produce similar sensations in the same ciicumstances, 
he would deny the propriety of the meaning we attached 
to his words, because the-e are facts conformable to the 
experience of all men. Ibn it this be not Ins meaning, 
then his expressions have little connexion with the subject in 
hand, and if he were called upon to explain what he means by 
“essential connexion betvu n our sensations and their ob- 
jects," it would be seen that they could not be explained in 
any way that would suit his aigument Again, the above 
objection has no foice unle-s it can lie shown that all the 
senses of all mankind frequently deceive them, this is what 
the Doctor would Wish Ins unwary readers to understand, but 
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then he does not say so ; mark his words, he says each of our 
senses frequently deceive us ; he leaves himself a loop-hole 
for escaping 1 from the absurdity of an assertion which is con- 
tradicted by universal experience. It is by such Jesuitical 
tricks as these that Popish controvertists impose upon the 
understandings of the unwary. They use words which when 
strictly interpreted, may convey correct ideas, but they 
employ them in such a wav that they may make a different 
impression from that which, when literally interpreted, is 
their real meaning. Thus they impose on the minds of the 
simple, while at the same time they can defend themselves 
from the charge of asserting a falsehood. Our reply to this 
objection is already in some measure anticipated. We may 
further add that all our senses do not deceive us in any case, 
except it may be in cases of insanity. 

Moreover, if it were possible that an individual’s sight, touch, 
smell, hearing, and taste were all at fault in regard to the same 
object, still this would not answer the purpose of our oppo- 
nents, they require to show that all the senses of all man- 
kind are deceived in regard to one and the same object. 
The bread and the wine used in the Eucharist, appear to the 
senses of all persons who pat take of them to be really bread 
and wine, but according to the Popisli doctiine the senses of 
all these pet sons are deceived in reference to this matter, 
which is impossible. 

Besides the objections already stated against the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, there are many others both of a physical 
and a metaphysical nature, which all the sophistry of Koine 
cannot explain away. Some of these we shall now state as 
briefly as we can, for we have already taken up more room 
with this branch of the argument than we originally intended. 

Absurdity 1. If this doctrine be true, then it follows that 
the body and soul of Christ can be in different places at the 
same moment of time. The sacrifice of the Mass, according 
to the Church of Rome, has been offered in all ages since the 
Christian era, each one of the millions of individual Papists 
who since that time to the present partook of the Eucharist, has 
eaten the body of Christ, therefore that body must have been 
substantially and physically present in all these individuals ; 
now we know that an essential property of body, or a collec- 
tion of matter, is that it occupies space, and that it cannot 
occupy two or more different places at the same time. 

2. According to this doctrine, the body of Christ has been 
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made and destroyed millions of times. Each particle of bread, 
or each wafer contains the entire body of Christ, therefore the 
Komish Priests have made this body by consecration millions 
of times, and as often as such wafers have been swallowed, so 
often has the body and blood of Christ been swallowed, and 
destroyed, after descending into the stomach, and becoming 
subject to the action of the gastric juice. 

3. The body, soul and divinity of Christ is found whole and 
entire in each wafer, or each piece of bread, for Papists main- 
tain (this is the doctrine of the Council of Trent) that al- 
though the wafer or piece of bread be broken into parts 
after consecration, the body of Christ is not separated or 
broken into parts, but is entire in each one of those separate 
parts, however many they may be. Whence it follows, 1st. 
That a body can be divided into a number of different part r , 
and yet remain undivided and one ! *2d. That the priest ha. 
the power of making as many bodies and soulx> as he pleases 
by simply dividing a piece of bread into a number of 
parts. 3d. That heretics heathens or Musalrnans can by ac- 
cident make many Christs. For suppose that a communicant 
by accident should allow the wafer to fall to the giound, b 
which it would be broken into a hundred pieces, he would 
thereby make a hundred bodies and souls out of that which, 
but for his awkwardness, was but one Christ! Or suppose that 
a heretic, or Heathen should go into a Roman Catholic Chapel, 
when Mass was being celebrated, and should by some mistake 
or in frolick, tip over the consecrated chalice, ami spill the 
wine on the floor, he would thereby make as many Christs as 
there had been drops of wine spilt. Fiom this it will be seen 
how very easy it is to per lor rn a stupendous miracle among 
Homan Catholics ! 

4. According to this doctrine, Papists are cannibals, man- 
eaters, they eat human flesh, and drink human blood, for they 
themselves asseit that they cat and drink the body and blood 
of Christ, that body which was made of the substance of the 
Virgin, not figuratively or spiritually, but actually and sub- 
stantially ! 

5. If this doctrine be true, ihe priest has power over the 
body and soul of Christ. By some wondeiful magical influ- 
ence, he can cause that body and soul to be present where 
he pleases, and when he pleases. The necromancer who, ac- 
cording to poetical licence, can summon spirits from the 
vasty deep, is but a bungler compared to our wonder-working 
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priest. Is it a wonder that the lowering scoul of one so 
potent, should strike terror and dismay into the soul of the 
simple and ignorant Papist ? 

6. According to the doctrine of the Romish Church, our 
Lord does not die when he is eaten and drunk. Then it 
follows that he is eaten and drunk alive, body, soul and divinity 
entire ! for these are swallowed together and go into the 
stomach together. There the entire living Christ remains, 
for they will not allow that he is destroyed. Now, if we sup- 
pose the Papist to receive the Eucharist twenty times, it 
follows that he hath swallowed an entire living Christ, body, 
soul and divinity, twenty times, and that at the end of the 
twentieth time there are in his stomach twenty living Christs ! 
If they deny this, and assert that only one Christ has been 
received, although he was received whole and entire, at 
twenty different times ; then we are brought to the absurdity 
of admitting that one body, (i. e., one mass of matter,) is the 
same as twenty, and that twenty are one. But we shall pursue 
the subject no further, it were easy to multiply difficulties 
were we disposed to urge them, enough we suppose has been 
said to convince every reasonable and unprejudiced mind, 
that Transubstantiation is a monstrous absurdity, contrary to 
experience, reason and common sense. 


PART IV. 

The doctrine of the Mass Unscriptural and Idolatrous. 

The sacrifice of the Mass is closely connected with the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, the one stands or falls with 
the other. According to this doctrine the bread and wine 
used in the Eucharist being changed into the real body, 
soul and divinity of Christ, is offered up as a true sacrifice for 
sin. The priest has the power not onlv, by a few words of 
consecration, to change the substance of bread and wine, but 
to offer up Christ as a sacrifice every time he performs Mass. 
Papists do not only maintain that in the Mas 4 , the sacrifice of 
Christ is shown forth, or that it is a memorial anu representa- 
tion of the sacrifice which our Lord gave for us, when he made 
his soul an offering for sin, but that it is identically the same 
sacrifice which was made on Calvary, and is as truly and 
substantially offered up by every priest, in every instance 
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where the Mass is properly performed, as it was by the Lord 
himself. It will however be more satisfactory, and will silence 
the unfounded complaints of Papists, about misrepresentations 
of their sentiments, to state the doctrine in the words of their 
own acknowledged formularies. To this mode of representa- 
tion, the most unreasonable among them cannot object. The 
chief authorities among them, and those which every Papist 
is bound to acknowledge, are the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and the creed of Pope Pius IV. The decree of the 
Council of Trent is this : — 

“ All the faithful are bound to offer to the Eucharist that same 
adoration of Latria, which is paid to the Deity: for such adora- 
tion rests upon the belief, that in that sacrament there is sub- 
stantially present the filial God, concerning whom the Father 
pronounced; Let all the angels of God worship him. And, 
analogously, in point of beneficial efficacy, the Eucharist, being 
the identical sacrifice which Christ offered upon the cross, must 
be deemed a true propitiatory sacrifice, making satisfaction, each 
time that it is offered, not only for the living, but likewise for the 
dead in the Lord who have not as yet been fully purified.” 

And again in the creed of Pius IV. it is written — “ I do 
also profess, that in the Mass there is offered a true, piopi.r, 
and propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and the dead; and 
that in the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist, there is truly, 
really, and substantially, the body and blood, together with the 
soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and that there is a 
change made of the whole substance of bread into the body, and 
of the whole substance of wine into the blood ; which change the 
Catholic Church calls Transubstantiation.” 

It is hence evident that the Mass, according to Popish doc- 
trine, is a real propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the living 
and of the dead, — that however often offered, or in however 
many places, it is still the same sacrifice which Christ offered, 
— that, although there is no death or shedding of blood, it is 
still a propitiatory sacrifice ; — that the Mass is and ought to be 
worshipped by Papists, with the same kind of worship which 
is offered to Almighty God. 

Even Papists we presume, cannot object to the view we 
have given of their doctime, seeing we have stated it in the 
words of their own Church. We hesitate not to pronounce 
it a wicked and blasphemous doctrine, opposed to Scripture, 
contrary to reason, dangerous in its tendencies, destructive 
to the souls of men, and made use of as a powerful engine, to 
enslave the bodies and minds of the ignorant. 
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The doctrine of the Mass is unscriptural. 

1. We have already shown that Transubstantiation is a 
figment of Papal Rome, neither taught in the Scriptures nor 
by the Fathers, and moreover that it is contrary to reason 
and the testimony of our senses. If then Transubstantiation 
is false, the doctrine of the Mass cannot be true, they are 
intimately united, the one is a part of the other, they must 
stand or fall together. For if Christ's body and blood be 
not substantially and physically present in the Eucharist, the 
host, as it is called, cannot be offered as a sacrifice. Papists 
will admit this. The doctrine of the Mass therefore presup- 
poses the truth of Transubstantiation, and is reared upon its 
assumed reality : since it has been shown that the latter is not 
true, and without foundation in Scripture, it follows that the 
former is unscriptural and false. 

2. The doctrine of the Mass is no where taught in the 

Bible. We have consulted Roman Catholic writers on this 
subject, particularly Dr. Milner, and find that they have little 
or nothing to say on the Scripture authority of this dogma ; 
they are not able to quote a single text, in which the Mass is 
at all alluded to. At the institution of the Eucharist by our 
blessed Lord there is nothing said on the subject, on the 
contrary he tells his disciples, that the supper was instituted 
as a memorial of his death and atonement, " And he took 
biead, and gave thanks, and break it, and gave unto them 
saying, this is mv body which is given for you, this do in 
remembrance of me.” Luke xxii. 19. To the same purpose 
the Apostle Paul writes, that after our Lord had given thanks, 
“He break it and said, take eat : this is my body which is 
broken for you : this do in remembrance of me.” 1 Cor. xi. 
24. And again, •* This cup is the New Testament in my 
blood, this do ye as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me,” 
verse 25. “ For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this 

cap,” \e do shew (KarayysWer*, publish abroad, proclaim, &c.) 
the Lord’s death till he come.” Verse 26. Hence it is evi- 
dent that at the institution of the Eucharist, the doctrine of 
the Mass, was not even hinted at, neither can Papists produce 
a single passage in the New Testament where it is even 
obscurely alluded to, it is therefore a fiction of man's inven- 
tion, destitute alike of proof or authority. 

3. The doctrine of the Mass is not only not taught in 
Scripture, it is opposed to the nature and design of the sacri- 
fice made by Christ, and contradicts the express declarations 
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of the New Testament. “ A sacrifice properly so called, is 
the solemn infliction of death on a living creature, generally 
by the effusion of its blood, in a way of religious worship; and 
the presenting of this act to the Deity, as a supplication for 
the pardon of sin, and a supposed means of compensation for 
the insult and injury thereby offered to His Majesty and 
government Dr. J. P. Smith. This wa9 the idea of pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices particularly, among all nations barbarian 
or civilized. The Patriarchs under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation offered animals in saciifice, not that thereby the 
wrath of God could be removed, but they were commanded 
to offer them as a type or prefiguration of the great sacrifice 
which our Lord was to offer. Thus they died in faith of the 
atonement which was to be made, and which was represented 
to them in an impressive manner bv the death of the victims 
immolated on their altars. In like manner the sacrifices offer- 
ed under the Mosaic dispensation, were vivid and impressive 
representations of the great sacrifice that the Son of God was 
to offer for siu ; but they had no virtue in themselves, they 
could neither take away sin nor appease the guilty conscience, 
they were the mere shadows of better things. Hence the 
Apostle Paul tells us that “ The law having a shadow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the things, can 
never with those sacrifices which they offered year by year 
continually, make the comers thereunto perfect. For it is 
impossible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins/* Heb. x. 1,4. All these then simply prefigured 
to the faithful Israelite, the great sacrifice on which alone he 
depended for salvation. In the fullness of time the Lord 
himself came in the likeness of our nature to do the will of the 
Father. The original source and fount of human redemption is 
the divine will. God himself, in sovereign mercy, determined 
to save sinners, and therefore he sent His Son to redeem 
them, “for God so lov^d the woild that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” John iii. 19. Christ therefore 
came into tffb woild, not o purchase the love of God, but in 
obedience to that love, and to open up a channel for the com- 
munication of divine mercy to the chief of sinners, in a way 
consistent with justice. By the infinitely meritorious sacrifice 
of himself, he satisfied divine justice, made a propitiation for 
sin, suffered the penalty due to transgression, and brought 
in an everlasting righteousness, whereby it is shown, that 
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“ God is just and the justifier of them that believe in Christ 
Jesus.** Such are the nature and design of the sacrifice of 
Christ. The so-called sacrifice of the Mass has none of these 
characteristics, neither can it accomplish any one of these 
ends, it is in fact, as Papists declare, a bloodless offering, but 
the Scriptures distinctly tell us that “ without shedding of 
blood is no remission of sin ” Heb. ix. 22. 

Papists assert that in the Mass a daily sacrifice is made for 
sin. The Scriptures on the other hand tell us that sacrifices 
have ceased, that Christ having died once, there is no more 
need for any sacrifice. The Epistle to the Hebrews treats 
very largely on the subject of sacrifice, and if our readers will 
consult the tenth chapter particularly of that Epistle with 
candour and attention, they will see at once that this Popish 
dogma, contradicts the plain declarations of inspired truth. 
To show the contrariety between Popery and Scripture on 
this subject we shall quote a few passages : 

Ileb. vii. 27. Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to 
offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the people’s: 
for this he did once when he offered up himself. 

„ ix. 24. For Christ is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are the figures of the true ; hut into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us : 

25. Nor yet that he should offer himself often, as the high priest 
cntereth into the holy place every year with blood of others ; 

2(5. (For then must he often have suffered since the foundation of 
the world) ; but now once, in the end of the world, hath he appear- 
ed, to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 

27. And as it is appointed unto men once to die*, but after this 
the judgment ; 

28. So Christ was oncb offered to bear the sins of many ; and 
unto them that look for him shall he appear the second time, 
without sin, unto salvation. 

„ x. 10. By the which will wc are sanctified, through the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ onc sfitr all, 

12. But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, for 
ever sat down on the right hand of God. 

14. For by one offering he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified. 

18. Now where remission of these is, there is no more offering 
for sin. 

Many other passages might be quoted to the same purpose, 
but these are sufficient to show that Christ has made a full, 
entire and perfect atonement for sin, — that he gave himself 
E 
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a sacrifice once and only once for us, — that there is no ne- 
cessity for another sacrifice, that he is not, and according to 
divine appointment cannot be offered in sacrifice more than 
once for sinners. The Popish doctrine of the Mass there- 
fore, is opposed to one of the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, for it implies the insufficiency of the one sacrifice of 
Christ, — this is rank infidelity, or it is the most palpable 
absurdity. Those who say or imply, that the one sacrifice of 
Christ, is not a sufficient atonement for sin, plainly deny the 
Gospel, and are not Christians. If they say that the sacri- 
fice of Christ was sufficient, and still maintain the necessity 
of a daily sacrifice in the Mass, they as plainly contradict 
themselves and in fact talk nonsense. Our blessed Lord gave 
himself an offering of infinite merit for sin, once and only 
once, according to the Scriptures (*x aira Z. Heb. x. iv;) * 

On this we rely for salvation, we require no other sacri- 
fice, we look for none else, and in the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, we remember his death and passion, acknowledge the 
great guilt of our sins, the infinite merit of his atonement, 
and our dependance upon him alone for peace of conscience, 
deliverance and eternal salvation. 

3. The sacrifice of the Mas9, as it is called, has none of 
the characteristics of a true sacrifice ; we have already shown 
this, but we add fuither that there is no priest, in the pro- 
per sense of the term, among Papists or Protestants either, 
to offer up sacrifices. Papists themselves maintain that a 
priest is necessary to the proper offering of a sacrifice. The 
principal duty of the priest’s office, according to Scripture, 
and this our opponents will not deny, was to offer up sacri- 
fices, hence the original name “pevs a sacrificer. Christ 
having come and offered himself once for all, there was no 
further necessity for a priest, the office in regard to its prin- 
cipal duty ceased, and so did also the name. Some of our 
readers may be startled at the assertion, that the office of 
priest does not exist among Christians, but that it does not 
exist in the Sciipture sense of the term, as already explained, 
on Scriptural authority, we shall now prove. Papists, et hoc 
genus omne , strenuously maintain that their clergy have 
derived their office in an uninterrupted line from the apostles, 
this figment our readers are aware, is called Apostolic suc- 
cession, a thing of such potent influence, that without it, no 
man can be an evangelist or true minister of Christ. For 
argument's sake we shall allow that Papists possess this mys- 
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terious something called Apostolic succession, and moreover 
graut all the virtues which they eav flow from it. But if they 
be the proper successors of the Apostles, surely it will not he 
maintained, that the Apostles transmitted to their successors 
more official virtue than they themselves possessed. The 
Apostles, we assert without fear of contradiction, were not 
priests, they did not exercise the office of priest, neither did 
they pretend to any thing of the kind, in fact they are never 
called priests in the New Testament. Not being priests them- 
selves, by what authority could they transmit the office to 
their successors ? The original term in the New Testament 
for priest, as we have already stated, is — this term, 

is not in one single instance applied to any of the Apostles, 
or to any other office-bearer in the Church of Christ. The 
officers of the Church are called in the New Testament, 
bishops, presbyters, ministers, deacons, &c., but never priests 
(ttptus)'* The office of priest ceased when Jesus our great 
high priest entered into the holy of holies for us, and with 
the office (as we have already said, and we challenge any 
Papist to contradict the assertion) the term tcpcus priest, 
ceased to be applied to the ministers of Christ. Thus the 
Apostle tells us God hath set some in the Church, “ first apos- 
tles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that mira- 
cles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues,” 1 Cor. xii. 28. In this enumeration, it will be seen 
there is no mention of priests, neither is their office men- 
tioned in any other part of the New Testament as belonging 
to the Church of Christ : the Church of Rome indeed has 
retained the name of Priest as a cloak, it is to be feared, to 
her many impositions. We demand then, on what authority 
do their clergy call themselves priests ? Not on the authority 
of the Scriptures as we have already seen, not on the 
authority of Christ, for he never called his Apostles priests ; 
not on the authority of the Apostles, they never call them- 
selves, nor any other of the ministers of Christ, priests. 
The term priest in our language is a contraction for Presbyter, 
and if it were used simply as such, we should not object to it. 
We care not about a name, but when names are used to de- 
ceive the unwary and teach error, then they become im- 
portant. It is a pity that the Church of England has retained 
the name, for however innocently it might have been first 

* The redeemed people of God are sometimes in the New Testa- 
ment, called priests, but the clergy never. See Rev. i. 6; u. 6. 

E 2 
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adopted, it has given occasion to great errors, and an oppor- 
tunity to her enemies to taunt her with tile 'inconsistency of 
retaining the name, without the office. Thus Dr. Milner says, 
'* I have to remark, in the second place, on the inconsisten- 
cies of the Church of England, respecting this point, — (i. e. 
the Mass,) she has priests but no sacrifice , she has altars but 
no victim! Letter 40.* 

This doctrine further is opposed to reason and common 
sense, for — 

1 . Jesus Christ our Lord, has made a complete, and 
infinitely meritorious propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the 
whole world, what need then of any other sacrifice ? The sacri- 
fice of Christ is either sufficient for the purpose for which it 
was offered, or it is not. — If any assert that it is not sufficient, 
then we have no hesitation in saying they are not Christians, 
they contradict the plain declarations of Scripture, and deny 
the Lord of glory. If Papists say that it is sufficient, then it 
follows, that there is no room for any other sacrifice, so that 
on either supposition the doctrine of the Mass is false. 

2. But if Papists say, that the sacrifice of the Mass is the 

same as that offered on Calvary. We reply, that it is impos- 
sible. Because we have already shown that the materials used 
are bread and wine, and not the real body and blood of Christ. 
2. It cannot be the same, for the body of Christ is in heaven 
according to the Scriptures, ** whom the heaven,” says the 
Apostle Peter, “ must receive, until the times of the restitution 
of all things.” Acts iii. 21. 3. If this pretended sacrifice 

be the same as that offered by Chlist, then it follows that a 
sacrifice offered thousands of times is one and the same sa- 
crifice, that the same victim can be offered in thousands of 
places remote from each other, at the same time, and in fine 
that millions of wafers offered in thousands of different 
piaceB, at thousands of different times, are substantially and 
entirely each of them, the one body of Christ ! ! 

3. In the Mass, Christ is either offered as a sacrifice alive 
or he is killed and offered. If Papists say that the priest offers 
him alive, then we reply, that this is no sacrifice, for it is essen- 
tial to a propitiatory sacrifice, that the victim should be put 
to death, “ withaut shedding of blood there is no remission for 
sin. 

If they say that Christ is offered as an immolated victim, he 
must then have been put to death by the sacrificer, that is 

* The italics and punctuation are the Doctor’s. 
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the priest, and consequently the Popish priests are guilty of 
the most awful of all crimes, the murder of our Lord. But we 
are wearied of the absurdities, and indeed the impiety of this 
doctrine. It would be easy to enlarge the catalogue of these 
absurdities, but enough has been said to convince every im- 
partial mind that the doctrine of the Mass is unscriptural, 
monstrous and wicked. 

The host, as it is called, is not only offered by Papists as a 
sacrifice for the living and the dead, it is worshipped as the 
Lord of glory. That this is the case, is evident from the fol- 
lowing words of the decree of the Council of Trent already 
quoted, “ All the faithful are bound to offer to the Eucharist, 
that same adoration of Latria, which is paid to the Deity.” 
To the same effect are the prayers offered at the Mass, a few 
of which we give as a specimen : — 

Living bread that didst descend from heaven 
God hidden and my Saviour 
Bread corn of the elect 
Wine budding from virgins 
Fat bread, and the delight of kings 
Continual sacrifice 
Pure oblation 
Lamb without spot 
Most pure table 
Food of angels 
Hidden manna 

Memorial of God's wonderful works 
Supersubstantial bread 
Word made flesh and dwelling in us 
Holy host 

Chalice of benediction 
Mystery of faith 

Most high and venerable sacrament 
Sacrifice of all other most holy 

From all this it is evident that the Eucharist is worshipped 
with the same reverence as is paid to the Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth. Papists do not deny this. 

We have no hesitation in denouncing it as the foulest ido- 
latry that ever disgraced human nature. The Pagan Roman 
delighted in his Jupiter Capatolinus, the Ephesian worshipped 
the image of his great goddess Diana, and the Egyptian adored 
his Apis in the form of a living ox, the Hindu in our times 
worships his Doorga,and then consigns her image to the sacred 
Gunga, but our Papists worship their wafer and then 
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Swallow it, that is to say they fall prostrate to the thing* which 
they afterwards eat. Now if the wafer used in the Eucha- 
rist be but a wafer as we have shown, then it is evident that 
Papists are chargeable with the grossest idolatry, but if it be 
really and truly God their saviour, it is equally evident that 
they are guilty of the monstrosity of swallowing entire the 
whole body, soul and divinity of Christ, and of eating their 
idol, an absurdity which no other idolater ever perpetrated. 

The Scriptures denounce the greatest judgments against 
all idolaters. It was for the sin of idolatry chiefly that the 
world was destroyed by the flood, for this sin God punished 
the nations of Canaan, and commanded them to lie destroyed 
from the face of the earth ; for this sin indeed God ofttimes 
punished his own people the Jews, and gave them up to the 
power of their enemies ; — for this sin, God gave up the 
Heathen, who changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds 
and to four-footed beasts, and creeping things, to a reprobate 
mind, and to all manner of uncleanness. (See Romans i. 23 — 
32.) It is a sin to which corrupt human nature is ever prone, 
but which God has declared he will punish unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate him. Papists, how- 
ever, are exceedingly angry when they are charged with the 
sin of idolatry. In reference to the subject before us, we 
maintain that they are idolaters because they worship what 
we believe and know to be a piece of bread, just as we say 
that Hindus are idolaters because they worship images of 
wood and stone ; and so long as we are convinced, that the 
object of their adoration in the Mass is nought but bread and 
wine, we cannot but call such adoration idolatry, therefore 
the charge of disingenuousness brought against Protestants 
in regard to this matter, is futile and senseless. We are not 
disingenuous, we boldly call the adoration of the Eucharist 
idolatry, and we state tli-; reason why we so designate it. 
But let us hear the accusation and the grounds of it from 
Papists themselves. Thus Hr. Milner says — 

“ The first of these disingenuous practices, (i. a. of Protestants,) 
consists in misrepresenting Catholics as worshippers of bread and 
wine in the Sacrament, and therefore as Idolaters , at the same 
time that our adversaries are perfectly aware that we firmly be- 
lieve, as an article of faith, that there is no brtad nor wine , but 
Christ alone, true God, as well as man, present in it. Supposing, 
for a moment, that we are mistaken in this belief, the worst we 
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could be charged with ia an error, in supposing Christ to be where 
he is not ; and nothing but uncharitable calumny, or gross inaten- 
tion, could accuse us of the heinous crime of Idolatry.” 

In reply to this we state — 1. If the position maintained in 
this passage were allowed, the very foundations of all mora- 
lity and all religion would be destroyed. Papists it would 
appear ought not to be called idolaters, because they believe 
“ Christ alone, true God, and true man to be present in the Eu- 
charist,” and the worst they can he charged with is a mistake 
or error in supposing that to he true, which is false ! This is 
a very delicate soft accusation, might not the thief or the 
libertine plead the same excuse. The man who steals mv 
property, ought not, according to this be called a thief, “ that 
would be nothing but an uncharitable calumny,” he is only 
chargeable with an error in supposing that my property is 
better in his possession than in mine ! 

2. But again let us try Papists on the principles of this 
defence of their Champion. They doubtless agree to the 
soundness of the principle, “ that with what judgment we 
judge, we shall be judged : and with what measure we mete, 
it shall be measured to us again.” We would ask our oppo- 
nents, why do they call the Heathen, the Hindus for in- 
stance, idolaters? Every intelligent Hindu will tell them, 
that he does not worship a stone or a piece of wood, but that 
he worships the deity whom he believes to be really present 
in the image after consecration ; and might not the Hindus 
say with as great propriety as Papists can, in the language 
of Dr. Milner ; — “ Supposing, for a moment that we are mis- 
taken, the worst we could be charged with is an error, in sup- 
posing God to be where he is not.” Now we ask, would Papists 
admit this explanation, and would they therefore cease to 
call Hindus idolaters ? we trow not. Whence then the pro- 
priety of this clamor about Protestant misrepresentation and 
calumny, we deal by Papists just as they deal by others in 
this matter, find they cannot object to have the same mea- 
sure dealt to them, which they deal out to others i they charge 
Hindus with gross idolatry for worshipping that as God which 
is not God, we in like manner charge Papists with equally 
gross idolatry in worshipping a wafer which is not God, as God. 
And we can no more consent to call this great sin of theirs 
a mistake or an error , than they will call the worship of the 
Hindus by these smooth names. Moreover, we have yet to 
learn that an error in judgment is not sin, aye and sin of the 
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grossest kind in the sight of God, in proportion to the subject 
regarding which the error is committed. We hope that Pa- 
pists do not maintain, with some modern infidels, that man is 
not responsible for his belief. If it be allowed that he is so, 
and that especially when he has the means of correcting his 
errors, then there is no force, no relevancy in the complaint 
made against Protestants for calling the adoration of the 
Eucharist, idolatry. 

We have thus stated the doctrine of the Church of Rome 
in regard to the Eucharist, and shown that it is contrary to 
Scripture, reason and common sense, that it is idolatrous and 
wicked, dishonouring God, and destructive to the souls of men. 
We have stated the doctrine not in our own words, but in 
the words of the formularies acknowledged by Papists, on 
this ground therefore even our enemies cannot accuse us of 
unfairness. The inferences deduced are our own ; but they 
are such as necessarily arise from the doctrine, and the prin- 
ciples which it involves. It is in fact a doctrine invented, 
and well adapted to uphold priestcraft, to rivet on the necks 
of men the chains of priestly domination, the worst species 
of tyranny with which mankind were ever afflicted ; to be- 
wilder, to frighten, and keep in subjection the souls of 
the simple, by the terror of pretended miracles and lying 
wonders. 

We warn our Protestant friends, who of late have begun to 
look upon Popery with a kindly eye in this city, and assist 
the Jesuits, by various means, in their aggressions ; to be 
aware of the machinations of the Man of Sin. Popery is the 
most determined enemy to civil and religious liberty, as well 
as to the souls of men. The Jesuit may flatter you for a time, 
and lull your suspicions with smooth epithets, such as " our 
Protestant friends — erring Christian brethren/* Know you ’ 
not that his Church condemns you as a heretic, curses and 
anathematizes you ? A re you aware that every Papist is bound 
according to his system to declare, in the words of the creed 
of Pius IV. that his " is the true Catholic faith, without which 
no man can be saved ?" There may be indeed some who, in 
spite of Popery, would allow you to enjoy your own opinions 
without molestation, we speak not of individuals but of the 
system. The Jesuit in particular would soon make you feel, 
ha4 he the power, that the anathemas of his church were no 
threats ; were his power equal to his will the thunders 
fif the Vatican would soon burst over you with a violence, 
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unknown to our Protestant forefathers.* Beware of false 
prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves.” 

To our readers generally we recommend a diligent study 
of the Scriptures, there they will find Popery delineated by 
inspired Apostles and Prophets in its true colours. (See par- 
ticularly 2 Thessal. ii. ; Rev. xiii. ; 2 Tim. ii.) 

In the Bible, the Church of Rome is called “ the beast 
with seven heads and ten horns, whose name is blasphemy.” 
“ Mystery,” “ Babylon the Great,” “ the Mother of Harlots 
and Abominations of the earth.” “The Mysiery op Iniquity” 
— “that wicked [one] whom the Lord shall consume, with the 
spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness of 
his coining.” 2 Tim. ii. 7. (The wicked) “ whose coming i> 
after the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wondeis,” and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness, in 
them that perish. “ The antichrist,” “ the Man of Sin,” the 
Son of Perdition who opposeth.and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God. “ Therefore come out of her, (saith Je>us,) 
my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not her plagues, for her sins have reached unto heaven, 
and God hath remembeied her iniquities.” 

* The Rev. Mr. Scott thus enumerates the murders perpetrated by 
Papists to uphold their system. A million of the poor Waldeuses pe- 
rished in France ; nine hundred thousand orthodox Christians were 
shun, in less than thirty years after tiie institution of the Jesuits ; the 
Duke of Alva boasted of having put 36,000 to death in the Netherlands, 
by the hands of the common executioner, during the space of a few 
years. The inquisition destroyed by various tortures, one hundred 
and fifty thousaud Christians within thirty years. — Vide Scott’s Com- 
mentary on Rev. xiii. 
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rtgpeiQp r^ps^s^e^p 



'5sw= , i <x ft® *frtw ^rsn 

®tct c£fir Tsfinrs flr«i 11 
cx wsrst toi 2f«rrf*r irw?r i 

jjT5rrc®?r 'sjar ?rNf1 ^ n 

tt^t? «rts ?1 anrmfs st?r«i 

c®fe, faf* 'smtfjfcil? vw*i 4?°s $«tsrit<f of-t 

<K. 

irsn smtocar *137 

-faJTSfre ^<F*?fT5r *£?S>r?r JI-tfH «r*f7¥ft 
arrsrtfifttfsr ftsTcsf ftortfsra wtwar, 4*°\ TT5;T3' 
^jrsfNt* mstfatf? cwpf** gw- 

*n acatrorj ®<h%*i arm** sru^, c*if 

*T?*m*a «?f?ramTf? Shrat 'arrstfasnr wr-^r 
*X^?r v3 wmj srwronr *rr;g ^crra; i 
• ait wntf s^KPTtftnr sctt*? <j **rr- 
*t*i «rt|[tat?n spnfn* gf Sra jwt w re 

«wtor orfanre *rttc* ; ®«i, “ or-tf, «rtft 
ifsftrsrw ?;??i Ttnr «rw* *firr5fe ; ^tfrrr^ 
or c*z «rtsrt? ?* ^rf^n cr? w& *f?*i 1%r?. 

^S. * 


<srrfa stew fcfim ttsi? csrsw 

c*re snaT? 7j^s c^stsfJr 7ff?t7 i” srtfa ®r1% 7°\- 

cww e^tsjTC^ ne?i\?rn>* 

sraTTOflf* ^s?ttr®fe I 5M*1W WtSRf 

♦rftrat^Tf?? nfa^ 7t*j ara«i m, ^iffa 

sresfr^rcwte 75; ^«.*«tatffa5 stps s-wa f^fa 

rerat? ^r?*3t?? wirsl^l^JT cs% aeaterr? *r^ 

IPCW, J)7»v <|s^^ TTpStHSP^TJ <3 7S-4T7 71 C*ft^ 

eats; ^g c nfwt?i estate* wtfta srreasa i 
^WTffra? cv ^rfsr 777 ^77- 

<jc?? 7tc?t\atT>a «3?s7? ttstre 
asfitcsr f%ft estate * 5 N 5 i(t 5 aapn 777, ^fjntw 
wwi, w&v mnfw, Ttg a7r$t*Tt^7 T^a 
<S3lt?1 tfWlST 7sf?C77, 47 6 \ 7t7tC^5 ^fst '3«.SPff‘l3 
ofcsr? w*Tt«f w^srraa ^f?w, ^7? 7an*i 

^ftrw, w\ whi wte ^wmtn? *rt*f$*f vfa- 
7T3i wrt<p?«i¥T?n srraewnfa? sf®t stfwi asfare, 
aat* T^TfS nst^^C 5 ® ^f?71 w- 

rfe« 7*pf7a ^f?w, ataaafa^tre ■tfarc ?? stfo 
ea c*ta st^l? cm *ff?sT? *J? j;F ra 
cstcatstaa 5pf?te^, jiw Ttetre a?astfsr s$tn 
Beats;? ?sf7te7? s;te^5 ?esl*fo <3 Tatf 

7lt7, .t^tssf? ?wra fw?«t mi ftf* s^esa 1 
*^.«eats? **rt»ras; gs;«i 7tf%r?e7s ^fa 
S£^xc?r ft?? s$e? *ft? > 



cs gan? ■sift'* 

^rtt'spt^tf^Q ®t«| 5f<r^ I HSfl, 

«rrfa Ttir C'fT’f ssrsrH'gf 

$3* 5rtj crrrar® *f?tre ®rti%«7T5t . 

*v 

wf%gsf$ ^f*1, ^«TT5 WTsT HI , 

-rsfsstfH, >3 f3tff®rs 

. *^5n?H artatc^ f^s ^f?re grf??t hi i ^gig 

¥t?t^T^5 3»f?ra *pf5t3 OFtSltS 

4 ?<n ^prr? jt°\^ g^r? *fte xa}?*! x^ 

*t*i ?pf?rc^ starts, ’sstts ^ mj 
sn i 4t weg awrare srHcgra $ 1 %- 

§H¥ ^t*T, 4H 0 \ ^«.^K^fT ^5?*? CSftjT- 
<3Tcg ^Tfgs, <3 gs« «rf*f?«. xnt?r<:*t 

^gsrg c$z*t gf? 3 tf*f 3 ^^-3 ¥t?t*Tr® 
gfs <rf^ma, ferret <3^1 xgn hi i 
^TfsragsT 43lt[g <^rr? fajtf%^5 f%g, ch ^t^r?r 
fafrsf tratHms stx hi ; sthcHch cnfagta, 
Ja^sr eft? ^ «tc? gr?*rTH^? ^t?T? gt«i 
^hh <pf?g i 

$gr?r^ *rt«tn? HWftf? ?jfipflc*t?r gfst' 3 ^?- 

iscg HHJ?? ?fcS gtt? I 5J3fS=TH5im? ?t^« 

c*?i fftrsrfaH^tg srHxatcsf ^rjWf 

asf??i ^gc? - ^ Hasten? s$z?nzm*r a&i *nt- 

CV&X, 4?°\ CHT^?g WHf g-MTfa^T? C^ ^%gf? 
fag-tx x? cgn ^?c«i <jHs «$h* ^i*[c?t» <3 grstxi 
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atfararsa, fas aifa* aatp fasfas?- 
n 51, C? OT*t?1 fa^CvSt fW5 Statfaifta, 31**1 
fr^aj s^prafaraatai vJit 1 cstsstfa^ *t* gp *fare 
srg;*? pr *1 1 aaa? wfa* ^r^js-g c &* m *?, 'stft 
fa *rr?fatfo* ^t-anr stfo^wtes Tjfa*rt«< area 
ai l s^^tta fp^ lastaa ait? siesta aar^r *ffaK 
¥^?1 stt«i *ff?rait?t <?c?, 4*°\ aftaaafttaa c? aas 
^gprtfajp *t*n«r asiaa stfa atfe-ta sc*ta « csta 
Staff ’Jasaa ass aftaa c^*t*t atatre, N5«.ass 
afat'fa ait? <wra *ffas atai * 1 ta l 
a^ta artfa fast? ate? ^ ^ffa^s at^iia, 4*°\ 
<st*i ^faT^a cal * 2 wns» statta ^as *jas atat- 
ata asfata aifaats i. afa-3 ^tfaana'J arista 
ataetre ^tata wanai ats*?ft*ta s^aiff art^ta 
at*«rtasa attain*#* 'Jasaa astatfatfta* wsista 
jp:«i asfata*, 4*«\ atsfta wta*a st^ff *ias*a 
^atftrst? arfai « stajrsca aKtftttfa af^a 
arrest* steste* s«r *f?i nasgat aeftea sip 
caa, l%s artsta atc^i afaaaiff *fai sstfaspi 
¥tr?taat^a sip *tcaa ai i ft a?t*, fayma- 
srfa at? ^tot arnasta «ttfa*?ri st*ta 
*fara af*ats, ■aa'v cafaats, c* lamias 
atsRftftai $*? *|¥tf**tf?ire *aa ^fa*r I a^aia«t 
«it*ts srf*fa *rtafa* sacatcBfrt ^feap'8 cw*nr«i 
ai*a at, f*S ,f*l OFtel capt^aptfa « =£«fa5 ffgr? 



?rf*ftc?r artier <8rcpr?r | 

4?°v ttmtq msrpjmt? «ttr*? l 

'• emetic? “ trftg;?? Jrsytfsrre, « *rt®t- 
?»? tjttfcs? ?reT*ff?r 'si^H ^<ttr T>T5?i:? «r?- 
f^f%? ?ror” T*fr 5pf?nn ftstsfFi 

$ f?sre ^nr? i 

. ■ ^«.*rc?r sartfsr ^srt? rtt? ^?°\ 

CW& *2T?rr^ ?C^tC?[ ’•ftf 3 «TJC?TtH 5pfilC^ 
mfamst; fo§ 5jxr5X5?ns;t“re sifts wtfnrsr 
sTg ^5? ew^s ^®t, c? “ **raw sitst? jiss st?, 
$*rf^s $f& 5:^3 1 ” sre, oq^rr- 

?ijt?l% ?Rts srif^fr® f?fs?fe w?? ef- 

forts, or ^ t£F« cs?f?t* ?ts?r smtstrs W 
?T$t »r\FcijsTs ?;f<n ^Jtff>r?rff?c* ^rar <j 
sf%wrsl 5pf?*r i tXT? sw 'ill 1 cs a^m*tc^ 
ctftssts^Ts xsrstrsf *tff% %*r *ftsi «t- 

c*?, or dwt«t srarfFft? *ras ??r, *wrtt 

<i $*rf^y Jranrt^CFtf?f sre«l *tfss 

<mrf^as f^st? *ra<r wf% *r%, j£5?t*\ ?£Sff*r3ij 

*T**tt?- wti? ?jret?t35 sfwr?r Jtrnr^i srrti 

5tt?jtajw?i »taf aft?? c*p*r«i ^nrsr, 
4?«s w?r*rt? aRrtwro ?s^jp 3iT?sf5r% «T5t?r 
F^«rt^F^ s^irf Ste $;cs? | 

4^c«i 'srtfst f^ ¥tc?r §*ff^s ^t*its, 4?°v 
tt^rj stm? ???K^^*r=FPT ft*rcs, 

B 3 



fas? ” 4^ sta fawiaraiatj af?*i <FfPrt*l «rf/ar 
*Rf**iTa, ca arrfa -arttf, atftaw stea’rr^Tfc'Rr rr?- 
atttf artnwi a*firref®. | 4aTT5i atat«i ajfa 
airs i *ra* srfatc* *pf?e*ia, ^as aramT? 

cx.\ anna stat? *!?»?? *fae*ia, ca srtfa 

SP5J5 at® <5rrf®, aitnfa ar$j(a *$afo fofsp* 
a?m ft*n as?pa i arc ! ^tat? 4 ^t- 

i^f an*f3 ■a alaas at?i fcfar, a stai aat- 
*fK ai at“c?t ^tatca? a^tac^r *fi%ss aftts 
a£*t I wtsfcffa 4'5t 1 j*f ^eaa* s^aj aitc^a, fi- 
at?! afa3 attf? ttfo reams ^wrasaaa srtaca? 

af%s >3 Jim cat? ^f??1 CJCasa, f?s® a^R? 

aitai atf?*?! 'sfaai? ?«*£#c*racatcax«t 
ac?a ai, J£5?m f??3Ftaaasm anf^ifs® 

atai aiac^c? caa^rai as?«i a*c?a i wtai, 4^*r 
ajfastcn? sia®t a^asaca af-sna? aspr fa^ a? i 
artfa *fspa ate? ^nf^s afsrta, 4a«\ 
at?Tarcat?! atc?K.?#ca? areata a*f?- 
c*\ sjatare sat? ata facial asf?c*ia | artfa a*fa- 
?rt», ca artst? ata at!>t aw ttcaat^t^t? 
TTC^tctt «Jtfl I 4^«. Saw ^aatst, “ anfs 

5 «, «t*tacsia?, fas *c*te? <mtst? caai a*f?a ? ” 
fsiTfa atasj faamann $aas affatca ssca? 

wtstc* *tic?ta *f?cfia i artf? sat? fa?® 
atfits at, arc ! cafams ca W ai% <<?ta 



jfW *f?»r i $$ -tu inrt*t«T €«tsttr» ^Jf^rnr 
¥#? ^r-artcu^ET-f vztfon *h, srhjsm 
«rtw ^t?W 5 « qp-rsF*-* chi* ^f??n 

“f« 5*rHirt?i triche spj^i 

*csr, ^ri[?irf%% fa***! sthj sift 

arftsFt^r? <®Rt?i Rfi «ttc"f I 
4^c«i ®rtfs wtc?r 5$*nvr, 4H°\ *J- 

OKV& tt^t? ¥TC?TW1>H ¥T?mi5 <pf$F5 

rnfamn i f^fipf?^ ^ ^jfg: Ttratwr^JT *i?s- 
>i? 'sjtaftH? Tt?t^ftU5?r <Pt?«i fs^pn ^f^rcpR | 
srtfn ®rf%smr <rf$t?r hot fofsp^s-R ^R 
atn‘fT^t!|.R ^3TOT 3*T*fH ^f?*rtH, 

ftl f$fH ^Rtc^5 *PJI3 HI ; <pftPTH, 

ch 'aitfsr c^THt? n?tW sp$« Hsf?rs <nf?* HI, 
^T?*! C*R cm Hf5 

C^THR Ht$ C^HH R<tH1 §«.*ftfrH 

jpf?3i c^rc<5 s;?r ; ^5?i°\ «rtfa hrts 

«T*K1 HHF3 ^^5 *rtf? HI ; <3^4* ^fsj ^tHR?H^f 

*« I ^ HjfW HWH3$F5 fH^TO 

^3CH?T *TC?f C$K ^5Cn *T f&5 £tt«l *TT^^TSf 

*rt*r hh 5^ *i**tf* tftpr n^-r ftnr cm *irh, 
<3fl* ^t<r fHwy m*r *tv fanfare 

*C*!HC? 5^JHWt ^r I 



•smw artfc a$a ate? $»ffarea$*rra } 4?°\ siesa 
*ffv^ *XOTt^s gartf? at?taF$ ^ttC'S 

“^fa ca?>” $1% 3?‘3R at*TI 
“'arrft ata?«. ca^ta aftr” t^rtta areaja at?i 
.^g? scata a;f?r?r ftfa afccsra, ca at, arrfa est- 
ates *ffafro aitfig, cstata aifssrs ca c^tatjr 
aortal ate*! spf a$ aaa, a°v5t«f *tw *ff?ia<», 
‘WN tfsara? ^ astest artata ate*! araj ^5tn 
fasten awofta asfaai fare aa i arrfa tt«r- 
atast^l a?f?re afa i <a ajf% srtaTre sjt?I 
arf%*n?Hatt? as-pft asftrre ca?, ^sirr?? afa^s 
artfsr a^5 a*f?re ataa ?f? | f%$ at? ! ajf% 

<*s. 

^wtasj aaa asftaiatrat 4* ta^J snfaai ^taTca* 
artare *f?*T, ^as ?fi<n <®rerwt a^s, ^as 
3F^aj at^tfa a*|as a fare 5T*r I swstsre ^reta'a 
area* a^aj arrrea, atarfattf? *rs**?M $$ tsr#j 
■3 aaaif? *ff?tasta sja^tatfa <pafatre fa^g 
asf?re f~^7p *a ; fas tiatsn *arny, ca 

a?°\ cat?Pf JWH *vpt a^ja^a? artery a^re 
afart? a*f?re ^rrcaa, s«tt* «rr*w arr*ta arpyf?* 
Sarrcrei *ff?at? ?f?re *rtt?a ai, 5jx5?t°\ 
aatftfare ^aa aw: fafspartaj ajta ttata ^fares 
gfaT? ?t?a an 

'. I^rtc? artfa ti^a ate? a^rta, 4a°\ 

stca’ttfs'itea at?tm ?f?en 



*f*c*T8, or «r*rf?rfra, ni? sift? 

irarraj atsasw jp^a? TT§t? W ^ral^ rsrfsra*® 
^5?T°\ ^Trpf 8T? - , ^Stt? «rt*f- 

^tc?p wtirrsr ?pf?re *rrf? i asfcn ^ ufo* 
stst? .^rca* a???!?; al^twt tfaa s?f?E*rc, 4i°\ 
*jsnrt?r a^rws at?i saT? at$t ^s a**? *fa 

^fare sn I tftaJ ®rc^c ^5 *tta*r 

*2?sa? stfte a^c*rtc*nc*r w$, fa$ tt^hi 

w7s ¥t5 artaitiat'i'sr ^rstTi a3£<rfoca? ^snr win 
*t*tnr •if’srfs^ srtpa tosc* 'arisri asc?a i f%$ 
afafoffo ^fatFtc?r? wrtra? <8 *rt«rre ca 
'sr^t? faf«ra “ or casta ajf^sanaia 

at$t, fa ^tin, f% ^5fa3t, fas f*nr|, f% 
sr®i, % 37, fa 5 at«ta?, f% ^fa ^r?, ca 

*1^5 gq *Tftca, ^a°\ sras «7aca? ^fnistif) 
^th 'St^tfacfla u?«i *rca »rf%$ ^r hi, 
JTSST'N Cltt! f?8^ ttT«l *£5535 

aaas^Cg *ff%3 3^ 41*% 15 -tf! ^Tf:T5 fa?r at- 
5fia?r c^u $*r^t?r asfirret aatf ai 1 

4wc«i artfa his atca 3*rf*s ?;t?rta, 4i°\ ^j- 
srji^f a^a araj learns* are at? tats a*f?re jjt- 
fanta i 8Tcataati>a asftcaa, 4i°\ srtatres 

afo *f??ri «rf%*ra art^tta 8?; as fare *rr%®ra, ca 
srtfa an*fat? aw*a*t?r nrs asfan «rfs*f? srTaa? 
*tts ^f?*rra i srifa jj<reaeaa faatt^tMca *taa 



eci® sfinrtfs, t*iacsrr- 
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St® ft 5T) > a*TC I WTft spiffs? c* WtarC^r 

atft atsrj f*rc*T • c®tat?r •wnff 

®ftt?i ff?<r, atstt® ®fir aprrairi? f3rcrt* 
c®tt® ^«nr?ic*f <r*ftf%^ ?tc? | fti $<s* nfa ®t- 
*1? *t®ra*5 ca^^rt? ?tf% ®rf** ®rf?t«fr ?-s?Tt® 
®**ff?[®jtw ^t*r, 4? # \ SRftfWS? ?T®- 

=rr^t?r ®r® ft^?r sjt'staa as?Tt® 

f®*Jt?Tr? ®stt? sfaa ^t?®T I Tf^'R *tSEarT*iTRTf?t 
®rr^t«tj c?*T5?i ®t?t? fen sn, ®srnr $n- 
f^® *®?Tc® wt^^tT^-rfet TT? wn ^fcri 

Tr^tra ®*twj cgt?*r ^f?c® fwn at i sjartt? »r®i 
« ®r*fatJrrf®®® ?t?1 ajf® 5 aft^Ttst sttf®?> 
iftac® ttt*t *rf?®rr*t <pf?*r | 4ff$ asawt'ft® *]wr 
^sfait®? ®rf?®T?rf ®?«» ®aj faafst sf®?^ *tf?rifTT- 
Ft?i ’jpttf®® ®?r«i «i®js tsgip ?£??, ®T^t?1 

CSta <3 ft’SfR *2? 3?? ®T$*®?t*i ®fa- 

®t? atafa® ®f®* ttasff a*? ai, ^®?t°N 4®?a^T? 
a^jw*f ®?t*r ?t® ft?? ®rtft?i stafefa^rst ®t- 
rffasTC® w*t?sr«i *it?i at?, 4?°% afsifsTpit® 

Jjaamca? ®rant?? *?ats®TC<r ar^tc? faf*sr 
a$?i t??c?T?R ®t*RT*fa ®c? i 
.■4WM <artfa?«fa tk?? ^c?t®tt?t ® ?^?t 
Tnrm® *f?t® artft*na i ^rta> aft®twr 
*nsUWR«? snare* *f?ra at****. satire? %\* 
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s«.nfes ?a«ffa <K«rt*f*irt;r 2fg i fes 4 $*. 
*tC*T %feT? 3?Ca* §*ffeTO 5;-3?TT5 

feft ntWt* <3 WTnipSfa a*?«< arc j aiffa 

^Tcan?*f*tcn? a»t?*t feat? gr* *f?cna, fe« ? 
%t?:t? ^5* OTT?as ^ 

. Sj^aiOT ?F5 3P?tC^ fef* arfe WTWW* nfes a^J- 
ac-ar nfe® st'cnai wrar^p a^rj <rfe$3r sra^t^r 
wTjtsr =f3C«i fefsp«> ^tc«T<r fafa^ 

araTfaxta ^r?Jr, foi aiOTifa* n-tf -q sanire? 
OTnfn acaiaraj ®i^n^5TC5r tt*n *tcn tfeTTC? 
®TT? ST^TCvB 'arfSTJF acatStS COT <3 fe’tPT «ttC^ 
in. n^?T°' a-wfe 'S fa’51%5*’* 5 5r^c* , f *ffe$ J^t'?1 
afafefas } 5 > swrc?? <8 *nr, <3 atasafefes 
8 ®wrnr? 8 *tnr? asca? awfentc? fcassfes ?;?n 
ft>?a5Tn atna asc?ra | 

wnc? *rtfa ^tan ate? *;t*na, ^z\ 

'STTam rr?T*rT5 afa«f asf*?ri nrspsTsfetT^ 

?T?Tfat “^fa o$> ” farwrpn asfocnaj artfsr 
^frnTa, ca artfsr OTanTfentra TRTSUfl mt*f- 

nn afarofe | fata spf^a, ca ^1, anfa fn^ferst- 
a?n«i c^tat?r ata ap? srrfe, %T*t?i estate* 
3J3j$ cot 43 s v c^ia-rr® 

^?*te wfen? fafa$ fen 1 ar's-s* ffa arfat? arfe 
wnshr ?? *9 1 aittaraj «naT?r srajtaj ?w<i 



* *35? ’p? yf?i ?fy?Tts, *5?^ airo 
*Tt, a *rt*tzv:* s*rt? st*«i *nf?i 
*r*4? «rrnft 3F€ ytra? sn, *t?«< srwfir 
srtsrr? fc*rs>* wt\ 1 tyi *ly?i §3* u fv ft??? ytc*T 
'arrfSr yrmrs *f?T5 ftg^ ?f5*rra, -ft* *rac*t? 
'snrsw^c* aryjraift 3 f?»rt*pJ5* ?tsj 
af?«i *fit?i *T?*rt3;*yft Trft*rtJ», c? ?7* 

f%5? 337 ?t?Tt5 I WC5T?s ?jf%f 45T5 #t?T- 

ftwt? f*f^f*nrjsssH ^srafmfT fe*w, ?ftnn 
-toff?* ?*«n isTytfttft? ! 5r?*l7iTf? <?TC*f 'wfasrH 
tkjz 1 55<rt°\ -sft ttfe ftyt? <3 ^rff? TtC^J 4 <I 0 \ 
cetc? f^ftc? 1 ? ?i <pf??i y^stctfj? * 5 «f sfitftifa? 
^Tytsfltc?? new?, <3 ^ftrfira ^sfawir?? 
«r$Jt <wnr, 4 ?<\ ^J^aWTnr? $?- 

favffo ??? ST 8 .*f $7 ft?i?n:«i sjy y? 1 

>D*SM $Jtfa Tfipf W 1 C? tt^T?, JP?°N 

rrt?t 5 ?#? cy^ ?T?t?t* 3 p?tf 5 5j5;t>a^ 

*X^p ?t? 35 s «rt*rrc* 3?*t-Rs? 

?«.*?? ?c*rt **?*«* *ftre 1 aisrs *tt* ?fty- 
yt jg ^ ?gt?w? 3 jfgr wffis? *fim ?t&t etreyictf 
Ttrfyrs ?»?tr* < sjy;tsfT^ vfyc*?, c? *’ c* wt- 
srrt^p ? ^ttstt? 4^r«i •sttsT? *?? sn?, 

c?cy^ srrft *f?a ?re?*t 5Pc«rr*f *«* *fir- 

(T 5 t% I” ait 5 ^ $f%F 5 c? 

“yrtsyi *rl% *rts s*?j, cwt? *17*1 c* 1* Rwrt- 



?OT 3Tff??Tl%, ^fsr 

*f?rc*rft* ^rcwt^T kks *rtfk<r i’ 

%w fiskst wrfcs ^tst^stcsr kr® ^??ti 
^rf^F«t«i *ff|snr:r ®t*T’* ^f??n 

a “ 3TT*r& ?5*t1 a'TTCJT W^tC^T 

sqrft'Tr? etfksi ^fk^?, ?t? 

. 'artsrtr^ ^? ?nc*T?^ sr^rrstfl trm araj 

’TCTfa* ^?t°v arris ksnfcrft?? «jt- 

srpprtt? 5p^ ^fks Ttssi k?i” .wtsrei artsrtc^ 
fkrf? fkn §w ^^¥tat $*fc?T?P 
smt^r ?sf?re *rtfk*re, ^a-s ‘srchc? t?sn$ f?^ 

5;^?1 =5«.^<p ^?1? Tts^ <^w far^, 4?°\ sr- 
<?*fc? Wtfks in? tt^t’fj fk*ef*re, 3 ?tf%- 
*f? C^rStCSt ?t?1 ^£t c f'5Jt^t ?sf?t*T* ; 

wis^? frat?r fWst?? f?st? w*nr?? f? 0 \*f1% 3 

*tO( irtv fkfk^S ?T®, '3JSJ5fl 

<p?t? ^frr? sts; i sraf ^r c? 4f^> 

f«n ar-ar 3 cfiutzztzv afs$$ ?tf«r?n 

3Wl%5Pt?T 4?°\ '5t- 

5:t?T<3 frfsrg -•& ^^ n tlfwzi5 Srt- 

farsrf* *£?§?? ^s-^t^rc? f?^ crc?p, fks 
"r?^t^ ?;f?i ^*f?r fk?rc«i *t?T 5 T<f 

?^?? f??i?c«i ’Tffkr? cipf retsrimi s^src-or 
nks ?;? i 4?°\ ^£^tf*f"3 ■'sfjrejrjresj? faster 
arsnTnr? ?*fs c? sreffat? farf^re ^3tC5, 



srsfpa. “ aa«i fa’tfnu aitfsr CSX- 

srrfwTC* sra?? =3ftaa?*f a$T> tpfta asfaa, ” fXI 
Ta*ra*i ata | 

^aa$a wtfsr snrtan ana $*rf^s a;^ai atat- 
ats asfaMt sraTtal “ aTa^Ttst ^fa can” farast- 
*n asfaMia | wtfa a^nta, ca wTfsr -art$, at&tacaj 
C^a’ft^T^W ata^tCtf wife i dartre 

ajj% a^cna, ^fa fe wrs a*, ca wtfa aas 
4a? 3>a »a«. f*ra*, a^ - feaj nfa^a? a?<n Jtafo«i 
^«rc»r*r tiata wfa? treats Ifei wtata ncsp wfena 
wcanfj, ca wifs cstata ^ncan a*faa | ” 
asf^ai w^fes a$MT, wtfs atams wfare 
fa|?g a^Ta ai ; wacnca cafamis ca ^ ^ 

-s nfes sfai ^ncaFS' 3 feaj ^sareta^jaM 
fac^n a?fan i -tfta> wfena aij «$wfe wcaa>ca> 
nta^itfeas tssta wrca asfare ^aga* naa. 

^fetai wrass wasana a^raa wmatfestcas 
wfe ast^t caica waaaa ^ncanca? wassi asca, 
4a°\ ca^inal 3 *fT*ra>t?7 aa?i watnca fa^ifta' 

aaaaiai?«i *rc<3a 4asTa*r na fefa^ aataa *$g 
fafeaca? ana a*n ettsr aa i 

45pm wifa aipfe area ^fma, 4 as 

sj^aotj carantf^^na Tratafe asanas ffeTrsT 
amaata^a wmic* s^q asfacna, a«ra f$fa 
s*.at^ ansttnasaa arai sflfta ata?j 4as wfe- 



?ttstft usfts ws^sf q ftoftts 

CSftrtWS. ¥-4t? f%ft Wist? ?¥ *ff?5;t? «J?8S? C¥“ 

*fTf5Tt? wttFT^f? *35555 (srptc? s^j- 

*JWt «t%5 ¥?TW? | -tfftt ¥t? sr$ -Q 2j5iTST?l ST53f? 

3wst*tt3f wtsss^f? ?t°\STf?5s ^rsicst ft? 1 ? 5>?t- 

ws^f jjt^t? wfs%t?t 55?t«r? sis? 55t?s, fts$ 
¥t¥t<n S°\ST? «t«C^ %?C5ttS tRSTttit W¥t5f? 
t^si ”ff??7t?rr5$? W 53 ^st^t? «t?tt ?«? 

cvxs? ftr%? ijssiFtc?? ^ wtts w?rn:??, <r, 
**, oo, 8 ea *nrtft? ftrftnt 57 % uses;? 5<j*f 
et^ff *rrtc¥ srtre i 

C? W?W 5°V*r ! f^1 S¥7 5tl>, c% WTSli:? 
tf5st? c*f! sfffrai, ^iptrei, wst5i cStfSTtrei sit I 

wtfs iff? 551*1 wsftifam ft?t? g s^tt*^' fFgst?i 
3rasis«li5 ft? 5t*fs 5s ft, f?i ftwtfsc?? fsrftr^ 

<ta W5711? sift? ft?C? C5 555=7 $% ®rfts, ?t?1 

SISttSTt *$3035 nrs, 8 ft^tf%fscs x f *2?SS? WI'S- 
05?i«i ft Ft? reiaiftt?? W5*r7t c<rT*f ?fi5, cs 

Wtfs C?tSlftt?? Wi? Sft 5?°\ *t?S 5tSE55«> 575- 
Ft? I STtSt? ?f?¥ C5 555=7 57%? Wt^l^ 

>8 *J*t? WtH*, ?1?tfifC?f? ft 5? C?tS1%fc5? 311*15 
asf?t?%, af5«l ?? | 3«.*ft? Wlfs *f Spiff StC? ^*1- 
ff ? ?f?1 *3[5J3«. 515 1ST? wf?CW SJ?Sttt S«.*t%- 
?CW 51? ?ft^5 | WtfS ^5Sij58 5t?1?t? 

55?tCi5 5T§t? WS7 455 57% WtStaSR^? 5tC?t\- 



*2?sJ*?r 

4*°\ stfte <stfstl% ajf^nrre Hfa 

CH^HHtnr 4<pft ^wq »n ^Rrtr® srerfra srf^ 
*nr srre ¥t*r i ^*m«t?r «r3**?w w^rf 
^?sjnr Hte a^H'sttat « xfBT^t 

hhi sh, 4z°\ fk's ssKTfatt* 

toism ’srt^ctar <j ^t?ra wtra ^irt?t« arcare 
Hter Hi? ^rf<r chw *f?Hi 
»ra«>r«t | 3£5Ht°\ ^w*f>r ^Hls ®n®3i *ia¥ 

*tf%*ft5R, 4*°\ HrNHtffre s Hfa HlHCHtftfa Wt- 
fk *ff?¥t?r *£st<? *tf$ vwrf^stc* ^5fos 

^zj I ct£f?rant? Iw^rts iwtsrnrsr 3?fsrs 
*r«|*r | 

^«.*rc:? ®nfa jt^h’T ^tc? ^ *tma, ow«\ 
*Ji:^t^F HTsttHtS ^f<rre 3TT?¥ ^f?m» | cw- 

f^PItSI, 5Hf}¥ W <3 JJ^Ta 5f5J 

STfaTlH? Hf?1 *[K ^f?¥tC5, H^?1°\ 

^itatir Htrej af*r? *rnr ¥tin c^f ^ 

sn | srtfa fa<r¥ 5;t*iis hi i 
5ret*rre *tr?r ^t?t?i a*f}?r H&afa anic«i 

wtat? *ff?s?r *tt$ ¥t»i, ^T? 4 ! f*T^- 

flC'TJI SHt? fW¥ HSJtnt ^DPt f*f- 

csa | J£5?f°\ 4^C«» wfa J^W Sj^Hta} ^tHTtfH 
*tf?t¥t? *1^ HirrfKHtfo 3?f??i sitatre 3¥*i ^t?- 
cna, ^°\ N5¥^fk a^cnaca fa^g? srtetre ®n«i 



^ff? »rfiprli* 3 ssstt* 5j4fr5irn 

caTf?3 ?f^*rc i *5pn f*r^ft*f*i 

•aft^tSKsi ita* 5:^1 JtgrrJWire ^ttp* 

vto *s. 

fw?1 «ttt*, 5 ®KT?1 *rf%3 f*t 8 s*m ^ *t«tat- 
sr^nr 4*°\ jjrtf catt^s 

4”tf?* csta ?;<r, •tfte^?' fa?$? 

srt^Tta ^t?t?i 3j<p<p?t«i ^*fnr*r =m?<t 

<sf?m ^trs fwr*f«t ^c?, 

asffajmfa ^t*rata srtfwi ai$<PTt*r 5 j^nr 

wtf $?<n ^sft? f«T^sTc*t?r »j|^s 

^stfafSre *? | 

WtlSr J|*M JT^SfH *tt? 3^31 Tt^ln 

mfazv ®tt?^ ^?rtc^5 yrr^*l? c^Tsrtf^s 

^f?n a^ <ft*JTf*r? cJfW^^wta 3 !5<*.*wt5? 

<K 6s. 

*rt«F fa?tttfT?ir srtfa inn 

?%tj vwgirfis zrtfx apri *prta 3 >f?re 

®rf?rs' 3s?tre ssw’fra *t?r *ftel ^ 
aifft ^fprc i 4?°s srTfas ^^nf?r aj»n- 

JTftr ^ <0s7t?r wfm i, f?l?:? %% far^*? *£sj<? 
*r?at?T*fj epta ^firma i 

f$tf¥^S 1 3 ^TSraj pj 5 M{ ^crpftlT 

*£aj<js sn^t^rw tjirtta ^a, ^p;T?i 

tt«tta c2Ft>rrf%^5 c?a ?t^T*r 
^ ,p iT^t'*f at-w ^a<:5; 'scr^c^i 2 £^t ,, r asfjrre sttre, 
fes fcrtfj g<) 4”^1 t<p ^t^Jtff ^a^s tffars 



tffSra <w\ 3rt*wfsffit3 

ar®tsrt5^t?t^r nl^?r stt % ! ®fv awr I spN^ 
*£30* tt^t? VJZ7 1 *f?St *fTl% ?TF5 *t!T | 

wr$j wrfa ^5W rrc? s??n *zptftw 
*t*tnr Tt?T?It® *?tra sntt* ®jf*F 

“ c < p ■$ ^spre? - Tt?orr"f Jfsissrw wtc^?” f?i 
f%3sf*n *fe*rc i *rtfs *f^rts, c* <a *jf%s? ft- ■ 
f$* c’Ttf^ Jjprj ^rertt*!? c^;g aft® ^tftcig, 'artfe 
wt *jf^, SttH vj&l 4V1V51 S?C«I §W *J|% 
®f^ ®rt*rr?r »nr^c*j *m°s 

*<hi *£3i* ®rt*fsrtr* si^wn} Tt*u? 
nFfta *«ti ttfafti *f?rst i ®«.nt? satfsi ®i(fa 
sT&tsOT stra«r *2?8®?r ®tst? 'sm^T^s- 

*?C«t *f??1 SRC^C® JT-aff *FT” 

*&zm ^tfW® *fir»rm i wwkwit 
* rr*f**ir5 c*l*f *£?*, « ®«®su *rarw«» 

srsarc ®tt<r *#5® sttr**, ^’srf?^ 

^ <^v " 

<rr®j mw wn^ij am ^ sT^ira 
wrot^f*! <$ 11 ?, 4 *°\ srar'tc* *Tt*t?n anpr *iu 
*rf?arw*tf??' parts'} sttf**n wtf- 

*tsR *nj?*r **nswr ®rtr?Ti:«i *t?* i 

a *nrfc*?H, *3wi i* f§w »tws: *trfc i%et? 
*?*; I a ?jf%5 3rat*-fc*nr ffesft?Hr fVras, x i)®- 
*tC*T?T nftttaf <7RR ®tfW, 4^ 3^*11*13 
?t®«. dlj ®tt*r istt^r® ^tTt<3 csisrnr ^v?*£t?? 



Tf?r<r!P*f srtrsa, <aa* ?re?t* 

f% ^fa ^f?re aa<f CK TtW?*t«f, 

aftr?r c* c^tat? «t?a ?t$??«. <rj<rct?r 
^f?e?a, ft fa cstat?t ?*T?*i i sr?3?‘i *J?s- 

*r$ arcFsfaca ag*ti ?sft*n cg^rtfa ?*;a, « 
a^jopfrs ^ftTmsa ? ^;fa ft al? at^ST? « 
artsrsftai af w?^5?«i ?sft?i, ^?°\ at°\- 

atftas sia-iras?- <$*£srtftiai 35 aeirtsfttre ft? 1 ® 
?t?i, 4®!*^ gtq ??*f Tfwas ^*i ?*f?r® aatf 
as; ? c®tat? ft tTstcs* ^sir’ir?? s©t- 

?ata ?rt<n ^ft® 5;?? -orftj ®ra$ ara ?al 
?lfti c®tatr<F ca *ra ft®?«i ®taj at?®tc 5 f ®re*fwi 
asf?c®r%a, wft ala <3 a^ata ca $fa, c®Tat? ft 
®TS1 s[^«i ssftt® *1^1 a?? anft fta? 

^f?ai c®tate<F al® * 2 $r?s? < 8 ®i*ntt?? a«a « 
a*ra *fa, 4 a°\ 3 ®r?TRr <3 fa^Tfa? ftrftr® 

Vfc swtc?? Tt *fa *ftt aif?r® si^qrr? ?f? 1 
®rl*ffa ftst? ?*f??i *£sift 1 ft® ate?? 

’TtS ??«tta3? ® 5 Jrw ®rt*tatt?' snst? aft® 4w 
a,? ®ts;T? 'jaai ®?r, fataaaftf® 1 

Shcjaat Ali. 
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astaf^a c^? ®«t>ft’sr?, ttfa ^ aap;? 

^^1% I SfSTT C>I? W«rf^ata 5ist«.*f1% 

ftfa Kt] a^tfW 3J3W <pf??1Wa I 

*[ vjarffa c*tf *f?at?tio *r?a c^attf, faft 
TOW ^f^tsftSft? ♦jfsttl 'S *T*F5t% 
f^wr«i *f??rtt5a I sr^tsr c*it jjfWai, jtla ^1? 
awf^ettra araj a^?rj «ftf%c<p Q 

luft? s5*t«( <?f?nnc<*a l 

ttstaiartra? *^favr1% nre a^j 
4 $ flrfara wtrs, asri. 
*• net r tW?t ?p%to, wta?i ^itTOttw stfosrfor® 
*3 *rpjftJ ^rptta? ( srtf f®< a^raj? ) ; ^t- 

Tt?i a«->o?tc*t<r, •q c-ots? *ffa>at*t?', ^"v 

j£Taj« 5aj"^stc*f?r 3 sts* jw°s «fa 

§t*rratfa sttffam §*rc?r 5jsf3c* |” c% 
a^jjftt^ snfta Jrfe ~<FV:m f?m 



*?*:, *wi retat? atararaj ^strata? 

s$ta | a«ri, *{?tsre?, estate? a^sjsrtfatas ^Tfipr 
’JfTS « <att *ta^ *f?5tE5a, C* ! 5S«- 

'ii^TfV^j aqrt«i asfirjrtt'sa l 

fakirs*, tow afan eating atsr 

cn *r?tsP5t? ttata afajartfeae fa^ra fa- 
ant*f <3 ara^s a?rc*t Jjfo asfasitisa l 

^fstera*, facial «F?r, ca ®Tpft , ST afarrtfo 
jpita f% vu s ! 5ff%?rnr aaa atataraj 

$*fHa asfaaitiga | 

fj^s, ^aJart*? affta}?: aia$ ^ir?^ wt»t?n 
jr 9 \^tf*T® s^ca | 

ytfa^s, srsfaHir Jj$*nrr*awj a^ajartfatas »?tf%- 
*rt *i^t® ^Tta afo 5pf??n ^5;^f?r f^fraf^ atari 
ttatc«i aaaa ^^qcsis ar^? *{ata ^finrtc^a | 
asrfaa^ ftafaiftre am 5 5T«ft«. ^tartt?? ®ra>- 
fav^ *ftJf? aaaHatc? vt^tfawt? ^f% ^^>8 
asfaatt^a ; a*n, “ *nj t’sftr ssKffastt* 4t aafft- 
arta csia?i srstas s a^-ava 4a°\ 

♦ffstafta? ^f?51 a'ft^S a*?, 4a°\ 3F*fF?r 

a«.Jijfto, s C4t5?r « «fa^ $c?rMtfa ^stc*!? - 
$*fc? ^5 I” arf*n> JTfC**f^ ataij 

'i'id arattaa catT*f *fta a^rers ; 
asti, “ trtf ^rraa tx f%$ fafa 

a^aj astafa^a? *rf?tat facna r 



»c*t, ck fatasai a*?, ca s^j tsrtf% 

^staf 1 *? aare 1% aa;Ta. s agl^t^f *tf?Tj$ \zw t 
aifjf*? casta a?a? wtzr sac?? ara^ta c^ sat? 
sftatajstcs ^tatsc? stsfta fawt?*» <$f??i o fa, 
sea fsfa asa saa *x^r«tc?t ac’ftfss asf??i, 
4?°\ arest^caTfsf ac^tast? asa jajatasjf a°^ 
asf??i *fc?cs v5«tt?r sat? a^iacas wtpa ae?a, 
sigi*r 'arfjRr aa^T^a fa’swsi fa’srw't facassa 
’jafaRs? a^sjanfs? Jj-rf sc^Tcatncatf'rt atatfaa 
jaj saca? afe asf??i sractc? statfatfcas ^satca 
s°v$t<ta a#?Tciaa, 4a°\ ssHtaft - ?^ ca$ $s? ®a- 
arsc^T? as^?*f a^i siraas? t*p*fa3 ^cata <e#- 
?Tdaa | wsj?a ca af^9M, fast? ^?, ca 4sas*f 
a?i 3 w*rr? ??*rtas? ataRsn ca<5; ^?a>5f? ?ar5F 
^tfr<r a^ttaat '5r*ff?c*rraj assist > 15 ; <s?i 
cstat? *fc*F t(?s at ?tc 5 | srs-«ia ca 

sitsia, as 1 ?c$ cat st^^fs «t?a stscas $ra«fj 

^ <K <K 

Sfajata ttata a?? I RFtaSS >s* WSOT- 

c?? *t«ra 3 fast? *tca fafars ancs, asn, “ *r?- 
ca’tfc?? aajata ^? ; ct 'srtat? aa, naca’src?? 
aaJata as? 1 snfa ata^taa *f?ca’sn:?? aatata 
?«fira, 3 ata«, ^tai? ?tt*i «rtcas, sta«. tare?? 
#c*r? irra asf?a 1” 

fas}?s«, wtti ! fa$ ay fa^T** 3 sias wa 

at? 'srFfSfiatc? srstaH? a^caj? aaa ?-f?- 



trtc^sr ! w^srn stats' strssj 4s 8 \ srfft- 
« 33 css? nspatsitt?? *f«ta nr? stssff ntstsrs: . 
ssn “ cn fsr? ^r? a?rsj? ssfsrns, c*$ f?r? 
srrn? atsrni \st?T? 3jfe ssfsrns i” ®?°\ ssf?^t? 
S'® 5 !!? ttt% n?a nr®? ®sst?*r sisjtr?? ?$a nr? 
sits' arftS, s*n, “ *2?s t’srr?? *tf%af¥, ®s°\ ^t- 
?t? c?ft?s w ^T?t? a^? ttf%?i ?w 
ss^sj ?? sn |” ®? B \ starts ssrstst?*! nr®? 
^?7? mite?? ssa nr?r$« 4®f?s?? naT*i 
?®?i st? ; ssn, “^srr?? nf%af^r?3j$ a?sn” 
?tf?t’?r?? wtsjSfjfstr? af?jstr*t? c? ^?s, ffo 
ttrssj? aw" s^sls as*fl? nf® cn>j fttfar® nr®? 
^®t? srsmt?? ?na nr?? stssjtfstr? ?a*j«i?rn 
^sstn ^ftscs ; asm, “ ®rt? c?ta?i ®? 
■srrsj? nf% fssm sssri ?{?® at, c???i c?ta?i ssrw? 
sf?® *j?t3s ?«ts nf??rr>t s-ftren ^fe^tft? st1%- 

sf%" 3J?str? sstrsrs ca a?? wr? 

?T?1 2?*l ssf??t* |” ®s°\ ff%?7? a®*ft? td% 

cntrn? fafrs nr®? sranr?? s^fsvrfo 
nr?r?® t?l firTans ant*. r? “ ?«.?rw ® s®j- 
srw ^fr?? stsjfstr? s$ cs s?rc ?®ts ^t?l 
g;?*i ssfastrs 1” 

arst^? attfsH? n?a nfs® Isatr? csrtatfsrtf? 
nfs® ?®?t arsm ?^?j ?w ??n wt? ?f?r® ??- 
csss, ^t?«n t?i cs cat 1 ^nrssf sns^t sitsn, ?T?t 



*8 


3j*JtC?? 8* 

3ItCT5 • a*1, “ 3r34a <^5ta?1 «tf%T|, ^*1 

Wtfsr *tf3rsaf \” 43°\ favrfa 

swtrc? 8* *nr,’8 tftoca? *tt% <*rtra? «tc;3? 
TPr* wtca? ^rup* *tw f 4Z°\ frtzrz? *c* ra *rai- 
jnsfi?*! <TC3? ♦fspan « *rw afo i 
^^TSS, ®^fK? a^Wft«t? TOW ^tC5f t% #<P3?T 
ftn <3 fzZZVJTWlJ 5t?tffT*W? 3PT?«I “ 3rTa?1 
®r Wfc*f? Stfoaf^rs « at^J wiTfs ( arsff®. af- 
aj?ic*t? ) asfa,” ff% atc^j? rr?i c=m 
ztwvs;, ca 1%fa a^a «tf% tow? «jw ara’fjt 
^sato.afe trots *fca* aaf*n ara <ro ststfeaa i 
?sl?«i roa f%fa a^atf? 3pa « 

^icsttoff? wn?t1% « m*f^j 5 p?*i 

6y % “K 

4?°\ *f«v5tfa ®afaf? <3 'swrtaj rot* 3f}?5tc«r? 
§«.*rf% ?*c?ar, ^rotc«T “ 'srta?i art^rctca? ” >ro- 
cfasj fstf*r *twt?t ?c?? att, Jjwts t?tre 
^sinl^g *trsc<5, ca f%fa atfa’t? threat 
'Q fast? * 2 ? 8 a? a^aj ama jpf??i sranaj 

artatc*nri vniftsKv WtaJ *crf* asfsatciga i 

-vtsa}? ®ias ts?cifs 4^w 'arafafTTa 
ttsrt«i aa?; ijfe 3s?? | rojfVr $*fcrfa? wtfa- 
*j3gt*? at*j aw 4ffca>? ata ww tt^t’f ai sttsi 
tt^gs C^K af%f?ta §nf^5 3PC?a, sc? srtfa 
sf*tf?c*t? cat *z*hx aa^ fa?t?*i <t?8a? sat? 



stafaa «tsr aftcafl: I arffa ftf^stat 

a#, c * r “ ana?i artaatca? stf%*%re • -a a-pjrfj 
( ar<ft«> aiatstc«r? ) af? ,” t^Jtfa ataj 

aaa; atat? e£f% ftc*r*f atca *nr? > at?«i “31 tan” 
4t ataj ara i *rjt a^ataai 'ST^fjfW cat? '®»ff% 
ar*r? cat? Jptfaca, “ «rta?i catsrt? a? ^ a°\- 
Jftca ata” tarrfa atcaj am?? ac?a, aca 
arenjt “ arta?i af?a ” tajtfa atcaj? a^r 
aat? taaj atas*tc«f aaca*r ?tca, acata att l ca 
catatftctf? fa 4a«. facasn a?, ca atfafa? 
3jfoatca asff? t£5 aaaca ‘‘®fta?n armatca? ” 
tajtfa atcaj? cm acataa af??tftcaa ? aa jf*? 
cat? ^fcate 1 c*fft cat? ccf ft's?? c^a a^n acar 
<rsi a?, aca faf? ft wfa at? as fa? f?at afaaaa 
*T?ta*r $j;a*i 3>f?ca? > cat at? ajf^t ft 4'$*.- 

^ta^r tcatc?? catsfj nra atca *ttc? ? 4a°\ cat 
a*ffa? ^fc^'3 ft tai arsj^ arcattfja? cat? stca 
?i, ca ftf? $aa? artj aatai cn£ ^apff 
at? ajf^ca 'sfaaaa *afg^ *tca aifefags afa- 
ca? ? sre^a *r?cac? ca ast^gca? ^jftatr^j? 
a°v?¥atca ^?°s ^wta^ cataatm faart«i asc? 
csfbnfstfca? f?at ^faaaa *t?ta«f jjsfan- 
ftcaa, ^atiff arcat*fjaa fast? *ft?cacf?a fa- 
stc?? *tft aatffa f?cnf*r ?tca *rtc? ai | fac-ra^s 
■tcfaa atcaj? at?t ttt? ?ra;t ttat«i tttsr Z3m 



Trfs, c? *wt*l %t?t? wf%*£T?Tft ^ ^irrsr*' 
sa*; jrasj'tiK^f srcssfs ftn, 4«fi»sg* »£at*t 

gstsj f^rst?? gsrsrmft?? tppt *tw, $ tf*?t- 
arj ?rfc fafarer ^rcat? ^sl? snort?? W’fs 
*r? ?Tfarc?c*i? ^fawrtifj? ?mt*TK?? 
Ofsps <3 ^ *fw ?? | 

3js?T s \ t*i c? “«rt- 

snn *rt?tsr*)?* ?t*j ■*££$? 

ttfs fSrtupt *?i ?t?ttf5 ; jiwpt?* ^^r*r^- 
c^? ?r$srr?JTC?? Ttfavffc *m<rf? 4*fia o \"i’«. 
mr i$f% <f?$; i •i)?^ Jjsnf? ^fefaRri <f}§ 

■q ^ts’ros g r ?stsn ^?tc^, 'mu? 
3IT? f?fsPTT33 *K^X *trc? ?i | «Tt? 

wt«t<3 5)^^sn:sfj sf? ^f? *n$ ?<3?i 
•jtT?, srs4? ^t? ?l??<gl ?i 

?f??1 faafpff-tfs 3T?J ??5 sufT* c?T5? faftrs 
3?siTfrn:?? ^stawtc?? ?t«ra ^*rt?f%[ sr^m *f? 
?«t?t? s««it? stf® c*ft»i *ft3? 

vmvircn c?!^*! +1W, tfa?t? C*f>f 

fetfiira neat? ^st?i?jtc?? ??s fw, t?t?cif? 
ttfs c*n*r fafa's *ft3? g«rct*uics? first? *rf 
ijfe -s *rris ^? i 

c\ ?i?j, ^fs 4stf?? ftfife i>t?W, 

fo% cmrs c? ?*t ?st?, -3 *rr*n5t? ?R[fo, 



c^tsrf? arf^tfir aagl ^*Tf^ estate* 

^ 3 §aj aigjas aaa *f?rt* s;a, ^t?«t ^ent* ataj 
c^tat? aiff *at* gfTO aj?% art? fra^s at? i 
*frmt«t acta srcac* artate* al%^$ cata *faes 
*ftc?a, artfs »£tar aaarsrtfm ^t- 
ff tpf°\atata *f?esf%ata, •i)wc‘i f* *£*Tea 
. ^3 am aaa; strata *f? > 4<5£- 

W artfa *f?esfe I ck a^arcH, *« artata <J?saa 
wa«i w | satam asra? OTt^ 5 f«i estate* fas 

aim? *t?i acrtaa *!?cscis • an, “ *tfa) , !r?* ; f* 
>j$ a^atafa 4 <ra »t% «rtaai ajtsTfwetf?’ wtfta 
sra^t? w?f^* atfwi ca? a^a ^ae?? ^nr? 
af?ai ■q awta ttm *f?esf% ; ( ate<ise*? %fan 
arartra? stas *w -s * 8 * arajtcaa *rt» *m ) f*l 
cs; ataa, 4 ”af?* *?c*f lafans ra ^fa, esta-ra 
f* *tf *?i w.fz^ >” a*fj5^ as^T- 
fta*! ,j|wc«t estate* fag ?t*m?i aratsra *f?- 
cac^ ; an, “ c$ a^*?tq, aaff*tf%?ata*^* fafwa 
a;3atafa artaai ^C’tfaaJ am *ff?ia«t, q *at- 
cat*tf? aitcatas scfta ^?sa? atfarsfe ; 

aft« artatfm? ?t*J <pf?at? atatfj at?, sat* 
ca? mafatc?? sp^atata stm *f?, >sas sraj 
C*a ajtatfacaa at amess ‘ stfs ftaa 

*f? s stf% ?tfa srra *art?l’ (ata’tse*? 
va 'srajt? *. «ta ) f*$ csta?i a '$ h srf?* a^j- 



s stf? fcfws k$hvs, cvmm fafafa, 

*ff?^‘i as? ?” 4*c«i *ffsraf jraaTa»jTf?i 
cstsTre asti, “srrfsr *[m faaaiafa 

aftfaHnr? satiate? ^ *nSTnrarc« irtaTfaa 
as*rtfa ^farefe, fas ca ■^V?rl<Ptc?r fa- 

fws ataaaTf, xi<pf<F cart? wnrtfa 

a*T>as aaa; ^ca c^Wfztzv %-ga *;? ?” 4«?r«i 
aafaajfa *nrsf«i <3 faataf^s c^tatca? 

4 t «r^.ww jp;«i asfat^ ; a«n, “ art- 
si?! C?t ®Tt«.?a>t? ^a^a? f?f?T5 ^atafa ssat? 
arf%*St?tl?tr? a?Tft asf??i aiai^taa;tcs w ¥ 
¥t? SPfNmat? sprta *f?, fcs C\ f*fj 
fafar® asjgjTH, ^ca ®rta?i f% astacq 
fsa®; *fft?1 <3 aaarfta a^ja^<p Starrs 
4^c«i a^at^f a?; *ff?a7 a«5=r ostaitas a>f^- 
cvt's ; Trstl, “ ck «ita?i ?a°' casta yast? 

«Tr*t asfttrj faq aft, f<p$ estate? fcafts^l 
c^ ^na<n «r$73<3 ^canca <3 *rTft 

?Tc^ft |” «i^>ii<r cs; a»j?j, c^iatra* faas t c^Tai? 
wicat^ft? faft? farafaca? «faaj?tcasj? a$- 
sitajtc?? ^aprvrfo <3 fevrft atasj »ia^ 

as? ; asn, “ ^aca^r? asc®?, ^t^tai aitarc^ 
ca cpr caa, <sfti l% silica? cipc*r? -s ac-a? 
f?a«ftt? fafa^§ a;fta ai ? sra^a *t?ca , $r? 
a?«ti *fta, m, ^rca? ^nta <3 a?aj <3 



*nr 3 c^raj? 5 ^ -3 ®f&? ^t 
«rmt? captsf 3 arfvf JnfsFsr s;tCH, ®ts;'K3 

^1 *pff*r® ?ttn, ^-arrsn fnsrH ?;tcH hi 1” ct 
srtHH <f;fn Iwh .*iwm 1 % *crtH 

^f?Ti ? f% h^hi, o r ts^sn *nr^? nf®;§H> 
StriPa? c®isrf?r ch arisen? sjsfcFsi, 

®T3CK:® <£fS ch 4 <F«ti a* f^j m?, f^firar 
hc?;, f^ fa’ftf?? f*ifjr® stsratsotra? ®®ter *rtif 
3 tsfH>aT?? fnn fnfa® <it<FJ *nr«i hr : ho 

-V ’ ’ 

“ CStT? ait*fH 3 tfW® arT*fH *J®? TT5 

<*v 

•srtitj ^rac^s ®rttH, f®$ t^tc¥^3 0 v 1, r arrstcsp arttH 

hi, 3 <?rt* Irchshi hi 1 ” 

are^R =f;fSr 4 y<5t?r arsrTH hw off®® sfirii', 
ch ^fsf. %®i*rtrrr , r?’ h^ apoic?iR ?r& ^rtf? fir— 
firs f*f*ftf*r*i Hasten wtcHT^t^H arn»a 

cafa® ? 3 EH? chthj ^ 3 , h«i, ‘ •c? am®, ^fn 
f*r*ftf®i*T?r anc* fstm ®tst? forcn cHfam ®sth 

f%®1 5P? I” JW«1 ^H3IT?r ^ fH’ftlRC?? %* 
vrsr afsotc<r?r *fzw farfar® ht<pj jjh^ <jr. 

asn, “ artsi 1 ®i^ araft h^jp c<pth ^ttH 

¥T^j Hit, *rara *p® 3 5mf*r?n 3 hhIh w® 
artcs, ®1S1 ctofl f® ®tsn TRT Hit, 4H 0 \ ?®5T- 
WTO casfH?i3 nqn irtiT Hit l” ®rf*f® f?®t?r 
fHH?i«r? -a< aisotnr? nspH 3 nt *tch? f®rf4® 
hi^j af®«( hr ; Hsn “ ®ts;t?n 4H°v armn 

D 3 
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artms ^ t?i *nrw snr, fts ft*t- 
«r?rrat a ffesr *vr i cs, jjt? a snma c*rr* 
»r^«T, <r$Ta?n ft ^fKa’aTjnr stft ?*f *h* 
$l?r asftrss? f%ft ft csiatonr ^^tf? f*rsi 
at*a, a cstatE*? a f^ftwi ar*;a? ” ft- 
<r-f^8 fta ftftfat?* srtjawtr??- »raa *izw 

A 

f%ftm TfasjfT?n $fa arf** CTtst 

cws. i *' wt^ff f^a- *T?fst*n wma ft??- 
f*rs jisnr ^rtr=r, 4*°\ *p$_ ~q ** •q 55T*itFrs sn- 
•firtcinr tfasmtarair 5Ff*r tcx, fti ^rtat? c®nc^?i 
^wsrc?? ?11% arfta an i” srf^fiy ?tfa 
eo ^rsfJK?? firafer a 5 f5fa ^mmc? ^fa f*ta 
T3 , ^J«n, “ -a ihrt?? ^ 

cs^mf? ft ai, txi artforfa ®caj 

^nrcs’srir aJOT^iaor? sift fa?fa*i ^ft?ri 

srnr^ar i appear ft^rsmTal a fitfWtsS; 
a*:? sn, ^ sjaa ai i” 

vma r^T? - 4* fajarvrer staT«i; a«% carsa 
apamr?? >;j «rc*f, “ ftf 

*a?tr® vtsm csfJTft^rs 
w^ma 5 at*t artc»T I” 4t wr*i cw, a«pj, c^tar? 
sat? ft $(% wfP*? ^fa ftf &$ smaH?*:* 
*rt? ai | srajia cut ^stafaz?* 
TT*JW*f faa*T aj? 2?:*na^ <$fa uaa 
W*r *f?m arataoo iftrc?? aatafsj^rft? fafsft 



?t?ti; ft ai ? ft?t? *??, at?tti 

JSrsavtt? aramt cafata «rrtt?, c? ^fa *n*tt- 
*ft srr?«i ?sf??i nfta ?t?ti? i 
art? "srnfW ^fa *ffta ?t?i srta*, at? at? 

at?*t? 9 iffro rg^ratsmtta gama ?9, 
ast?«i at?t?l catatt?f cat caFtsj?** 

faat??tta ?i«rtftf ♦rftrarM ?sf?ta aatf ?tt? 
at ; ftt*r??* «xtarr* at?*t?Tf? 9 N? fttyt?t- 
??«t offtsjttst f??a ?tt*r mat? at? *r?7t?? 

sra aa? catat? f?*tw atsej tprtta a*n? 

«\ 

?tt?, a«.*t?«i at?t?l att? afaatatar fafaa 

7 «N 

? 9 ?Tta at?t?t ?fa?i ?t?tt5, 4 ?^ ^fa 
c? ^aflre natt a?*«T at? sttatara 9 at¥t- 
ftrc^f facatfaa *f?t?, t?i *atftf f??t? faa< 
?tta *ftt? at | ftctaas c? aa$ §aa 5 ?Jtfaat?l 
5 jfa ?ta? arat? fa?t?«i 9 fasrjtfaatta? atrjt- 
?*f *f?tas, at?t9 art? f??tt? ?^as catat? 
at? i art? ^ta c? $^a *tf?^rtt? srt?*t 4 ?°\ 
^^ai <p-ora ?i fcaaaftt?? 9 as-tfa ?i 
*nsr«tt*t? c*rtaat?i at? aiars tas <3 Jjrftfaa 
4?*% artsf?* ar?*t?t?f aa*£*f <pf?tas;, at?t9 
ftf ?was catat? at? 1 c? af?j, catat? c?a 
ar?«i «rtt*, <a a^*r f??t??t f???«i caratt?* 
cat t^? aatt*T %*rfta *f?ta ?tt?*, 4?^ ft 
f???«tt an t*ffta *f?t?, t ?1 ara?«r® «tt?i 





3gK5?t 0 \ 'siftir aras cams ftg 
3> ft* I C^atC* *Tt? 4* 1£$TS 

ttipsa ^f? 5 an, **5Pt*ifa a^sj 4aa ata* 
g-sas $iotca araf^s fern*, l^f* wr- 

*nr *f») t^Jtf* aapr? ara?*? *£*ta 
59f??rtf%cm*, ( mfa^cas* ft®ta arsitcs? fa«\- 
*rf% *ta) 4=3 wi c*T* s^rsas, ca 

f%f* =S«.*5TC*J acart^f? <5Fsft , 5r?r stnficma, 4*°\ 

t^* lifter srf^rr**; nf%m sra^ta asfns i 

4^C<1, CK a$aj, ft°V5; ^TVtTl %9.caFt*r 

sr* «ttf^, matai 3 snarnfacsi wr^ta 
*sf?m C*4t, CS=aa =3t*t?1 4'« i C'l c=staT?r cat 
siT^tacas saq a?c?? ^?t°s 43W1 csTaTa^ter 
sis^Tcai srant *ff%=s cat* ^f?c=s *;tcaas, a«.- 
a5T*ft* mataj ’wttmf* <nfjs cnara ’a?a : 3T<:=9 
sjn -3 = 5 * fcapca 5Ptfj asfare at*aTl%3 states 1 
c? a^aj, ^ta ^}a a«n^ cstca *rft=s 3 ^matst 
unrest c^Tatca* cat ^«raa ^laatre 

*ff?£T5 asfem ^«tr<r cnat? *3as ttr**t fast**! 
cr$ as?Ta as?*t*i atg *pna *£np 4=9 nsca? 
=s«mi etafa^jc^ fafs* ^fantc^a i ca; a^sj, 
c^tat? faanreaTa cn£ estate* 497*1 ft nsjg 
a^rtf^'S *tc=3 n? 1 

c^rsrtc^p c^stat? *rm e faFtn wf5r<p *tjrT- 
aarm n1%^ a=?n anat? $fms aca; l $a 4 a^ 



©© 

tata sn, ca artfa estate* -3 ^Wfta 
f&esf^ sfaeafe, aas ats^es ^f& 
*ft«r *f*5;te® fajs s;tm afta a?r*if?si *?«i * 370 * 
^’TCats 1 ^8<t srraeaftistaa *Hr?i 

*fa*tt*i cal" ^sfatsls ata«i *fae® *tta, stscf* 
cst srtata fasn wi^ta as; aT“§i ami I artfa 
estate* ar^ tsfir® *f?ai fs? Jjt^r ^-sft 
*3^? $mjt?r a*f?r®fi i ^fa f* cstata sta 
ara^ta arca-ptfj® - !, 'srcfaHj efts ’ft^a® - !, <3 a?*- 
f c« *fi®®®i af?e®i at ? ^fa f* costal? 
* 3/8 ara^ta ma ‘jai^tfW®, arctaHa aa; ajjt®, 
43°\ ^TTtfaamaa eamj a^eaa t 5 !* a?; ? •iia'N 
“*ffaarf*i *ft?ata saj artatt* f* sfat® itea?” 
tf® at*j *%*i ®f*qi ^srcaa t{f®at*j, ajtfn 
“ *3© a}tf -tftc^a stfs fa’stta a??, ®tatt®a k ^fa 
a^faatra ^ffa^t'i mt'ai ; ” ( c^fascaa 1%<n 
eata^tamaa o'* *pt) a^t afe® © sf&t® fe c®t- 
ara ttata a? at > atai ?a?t*fJSf3 at a;t?i, 
acatawj a% sttwa ®aat ^tna *a, sta*! 

ecata ataj ami ; asn, “ witfa, 
^atg ^rata-f afa ; afa© c®tata nt** aas; a1%- 
at3«f, ®t?;i $ata aa aaatata a^ca, ^a°s afa$ 
®tsi fa^a a«t, ®ia;t caatma aa *;tta | aiofW 
s^Hatta ®*fta ®rt®stata a;tc® ataat 53 , ®ta 
acwt^taga af?£® fa^ ctai c% a^aj, ®raj 



«8 


c®Ta?i af* si?}? a?sri star® ^1 w% 

wt*tsrf*t5r aifta Vf?s ai |” ( f 

eti^; c*ffa fofir® goar? ^tirwTnr? 3 <j *<r g*, 

d)<r«\ sram?? 3 ga ) i 

CK a^aj, ’ll?*! ^?, ca, a«.*t*fia sraifftr? ^Ta 
CStatC* JJSR ?pf?aTfe*fa, 3«-35TC*T 
“«rta?i srtgatrif?” ^®rrft <rtu*J aa?; ?m;t? 
g1% &3F ®;t?rt1%g| tsi <71 w®t® ®raj 
cans; at®;, f% c^tsrt? acatataj fasavfta 
g^®}® ^T aft? *£fst Ca *f^F5 ^taW, 4a°\ $4* 
WfTfaa^r® gf?£j® ^trt gtfja*S[ a^eartla ^ 
aaaa ^®a«*r fRizv aortal gvf $ *ff?r^ stats, 
®9tt® aft$ uw«i c^tatca* atataj •q c®tat? srara- 
ama ®«.g? ® g$-® sitc^a 1 a;$g cat sraaTa? 
c®Tat? jpra a^raj gina*r jj^ <3 sjpttacar asi 
tt atfeaa, ®^g 1^fa3 4^:«i estates ^sfla^t- 
®;tr® ga?w?r a$«n asf?rc®ciga 1 (ato 
ggcanr 8° ararta a$> asra *fif, 4*°\ tjfa agaT- 
sotra? u.iM’if) t^fa a?ns$c® sra 5 ®?*! g?s- 
a* c®Tat? a*g « a^jfegTC? ap*r ataia ag*ri 
a*?, W gtfa®, -s Tfatatre gasp^tta 

gafo awtea ®rtc?K*ttai?r <r®Tat? ^t?*i asn- 
s$taca awtJfta srtasa, 4a°\ aft3 fsfa cat* 
aatw atataj 3 ®tca gf?i[$ 4a °\ cat* 

artf 1 ^® c * fa gana catafrt;? fc^ #t?*i ai *fim 



^fiRTTfea*, StftF C 3 TStjT 
sitarcr « faaT’Rfa, a<?aa art i ^rfa fant- 

f?ca? «o «r*otr? fafirs awnr fits *rtt 
a*?*, «ft?l 'ffa artftra <rrf?*i, ca 1%ftt cstanr 
arrara*?*f I ^ta ! arcara ^t *ff?3rt*f*tf?c* 
srf% aijf atfaai srtaj asr?a; asn, §wr?? 
• aasrrajTEa Fjufa « nspipr *rca, “ c * ta TO 
?T 5 D «r|f cata* faf*fa> 4 a* ^5 aata artfaai 
^RJTf31 Ca$a asfaai VPCRT fa^cai *1 ftf 
faaftt *f?a i t aat?? aro ^ af?s wtaf fea ; 
ca srtaa ®Tast?l aa?r arapi <Ffaa, <rc? cat 
irUrj a^aire casst ar?*t *ftra ai r *&%*t j& 
^a«a aasta;?^? aj-raai 3 t’sr? cant** af %3 
Stai aisa ^ta? %napa s;rca $$ arf% aT- 
ataj cac*r apit? acaj anaaa a?f?ai tft span 
< 3 mz ata £aff% ^n^rrart? sra W ^smas* 

ata a?tc? ufarfa* ca*T*f atrjs srt?«i ^<rsa? 
crot? af^a* ^ft?*i ^firatcsa i ^t^i, 4aa 
ajf^cass fa*nr«i *3 I arr?r 4 t ca *rrn *ff 
facaf«t3 ac^rtaft ffa aaj%«i *rf?3a«i asfara?, 
trt? an?«i farart^ *;tta ^fat ai J% §<s? sera 
a^?rei ? ca=aa artfa ca c^tatca* >*ref%aa facial 
^facsft, 4a^ a:?:, cat asf^rscsa ; a«ti, 

fefacsca* ^faajTrcasj? oo aiajta ^asfrpT ace, 
“artetfaace <at **i a**;, ?Tf_ sirca 1 *? ^t ^*1 



*c??, srtfsr ws? ?t, sc? *rtf*t? a??:*! srl- 

»t? f?^» arst? stt ; ?? e \ *tr*ft srt*r? *rst sj-ffi 

s#?i ?tts, t?ttst srtst? a$fo site'? ; c? tat- 

c?a ?*s ,i r, f%?, srt^stc?? f *t??tcs f%?, c$i 

sfim>” srf*r? ^*fc?*rc? 5 ? 'ib- swtc?? 

3 *r? ?fo ?? . a«n, “ csts?t ?p^ fW- 

?trs 1 %f??i srt*f?ic?? sic?j ^5? sr$s?s?*i 3 

ara? «msn *ci* ^?, c$n^ c\ rate?a svr, cst- 

s?i c$i sf??i > ^ ^?cs^? $c$i, ci c<p? sc? ? 

st?t? a?c«i utst? c?*t? acit? at? ; ws^? 

csts?i f?*f??i ?tf 1” 4 ?°\ cstst? nftrcgmtf? 

*t $3 estates 4$ start? assess, s?i, sfst 

fsrfars 'Oa'tirt stsntt?? Kb- *nr, “ c? »ffirams 3 

w?lapt¥ cata* aam, csts?l srtsit? fs?a> srrta, 

srtftr cststfFtfea! f? 3 *rts tw? 1” srf??$ fa^tf?? 
» 

fafats «8 sssntc?? asg ?t^j 3 fw *rrt 3 
fast? 1 vflf wc«i c? ?t^?fl«i, srfs f? 3 lsstc? 
far??? asf?csf$, c? csts?i ?}? sr?5 wt?rrre 
fasirtWat si ssf?<n cat *tf?ig 3 ssFanf? ■aftciS? 

<>v <*v 

ttfo fa’arts \i*ti $*, wt?l csta?i «jas(t? cat 
arctsfac?? ass srrefs ?t?c*i s?fs ?t?i 1 4 ?°n 
arfesJ? s?i estates? 3 sprat? $*t? ?§?s 1 

Shujaat Ali. 
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4* ffaa ®car^ t^Tfipt *f3R asf%<rm;tc? 
«rf?sac*i ?raa ^f??lf%*rra ; ca^T^rr? 
itTrwftc?r afam «nf%, artc^i 
f&<$ * sital? Vlasta srtaTre 'artfa 

st- 

«rta ; asti, “ 4t *nrcsira f?^T(%- 

$tc*t? ^fsrem^T? tf(%3*TO?!*r, ?Pt?*i a *nfXf 
as^stM ?tT^=r aa^r<F sita **r 

p^f'fw Tftjtes <3 *renf#3 ai ^c?a, 
sato srtmrfa t$<p jhj*t srtra. 

a^ta c * it f^ 0 '¥t?r aa*t<F tf-fl&s 

^f%?i g7? as^ra? awTfers ■s ^arTfa asraa 
^54W l%fa testa fsta^aster? F$<f w*rjTr<r<r 

agjpf casrf?7 s$?l srmrf trs? 

Jft^T«. 3?nrar artfa ataftsF 

fs^i lag ft^ftps ^if%ttt?Tf? a?; ^ 

•1 

®t*ra ^f^rfa | 


* jmrraj tot? “ wn ” ^x i 



Wtsrt? atataDfJ ®T- 

ma? a;?, ot a$aj*ft«t?r arsj *®*95fta ajf®s 
afj? <?? af^rmi, <3 ^<pg- 5 f)^ <0% ?c- 
®®, >aa*\ as^sjsfta ajf®s ®taTaj cwgataj *ri®®„ 
^■pr ff? ®raai at'Nat^tf? ?f?0® 

■Q ®f?P® 5^111 WaFft? * 5 ^® 

a;^?n To; ®ca fe <$ as 1 ? ajf®Fst«i *fa- 

?fa® *$rc? afa-3 «nfa ^a^ta faar? atat- 
ano ca*ta st^l? afasta %nf^® ®ffr at», 
®#<rt1Wft® fatnj a^ftt? ®rani>j staT«t 
c*\ t^w ^arf^ta, 4 ®^®^ ®«rVrc??c fafa<g 
*rf^ <3 3pa®i ®iTat? ataiaraj ^a? ??«i | ®tfa- 
*na. ca ar«f cftn 7 ®ta f®nfa atai sw? at? 
jcaj? *f?atq aa^; ®tatfar»l? wt- 

*rct?? afh ®n 515: fafar® a^n at?, ^a o \ alas 
asrg n?at^ aa^ ®iaf®®» c^tta 5 ? a’Ta 
carsn ats;, ®*r®it??i etc?t®atajrrc? 

®Tatfa*tEas *fsr® *?stas a*f??i w ar tta[f®$ 
aa<£ ?;?, ®ta ?'5i fa fa® at?, ca ®ar*rfasata 
^fata^a ^jaa? *r<? ca?tfa? apra?»rt?ft® *t?- 
frsra* ^ftren ®t?tfa?fta>' ^asfffa® asfataa, 
ast?*» t®fa <sn sfl?r<i ®t?a i 

arar ^as aat? ®itat? atatataj S^t? 
®ttata? 5 ;?, ca aiofa aaaa anafa cmas 4*- 
®t®® ?f?i Ja?ta*ff® afaarta $*f1®[® at?! 



*73 *73 133C? fast? ^?3, ST?^ 

fast?^fa ®fast? ^1**3 <?ft? ^t^tc* fa?!®? 
tc^rt ^fa?3? | *t? f% a^tt? C?t at® 

arfa*7? ®tf?fa? fast?t>rc* 'stfawtf ?f?i 
<Ftc*i *«?? pits? fast? *Ptfaj *atsft? ^fac* 
*s? c?3 ? *r?3 ®nfs fast? fast? c?t? a- 

• an? ?fa<*t* ?fa *tt, fai c<sta c?7^t- 

^*rj ttStT?*t?1 3S?C«I wfa^fal 

??fatfenta | ^a® ancn wtaf? ataTacsg jfa *c- 
3>t? «T?C c tt?3 C* *PO C®1 ^at® *r?t«f, 

to?? ^astnt^ffa fa?«i fa*?«i *J?s*? ?a^f *nm<f 
'artc^t^ tfata ?<:?, fai spits ®stdfatfa sjswj 
®?sK«j ca®n ^3>at® ^t^t^afan wa- 

c=}*W * * ^fare nstf ?? | a«.a»t- 

sft? tt® ate faatt*t*f|? *7? sfastt* srafa* 
*f?l ^aenatfa nf??^j 4?°v *7? 

TTg *®t* fa*c? *^??c 9 f *tfafs® ®4R 

?tfafasf«i *fa;3«t? ®?7? ?f^'f«tt?t §*fca*r*, <} 
nt’T ^nfar* ?®»tsti wsrtfafa ^ 33 - 

3s?t«i ®nr ^ata ???i *fnt?a *r?t?«i *st<r, 
*rs(? afa 1 a?t, «t7^*c^? *j3atsatc?? w 
*fc?, “®T?tc* *rtfaf cntc3?i fast? =|tca « 
sr^tfa cntt??1 ^3j?t?c?? ?®tt® ?t?t5?® 
*Ttfac3 ai 1 ” 

®?* 1 ? ®3?T3C?? JTfala® Sjsft®. CStt^fa? arjf'Tf? 



<3 sf artsl?* faanr ®rT- 

»T?r atatsOTj f%f«p«. ffn*rcatff $*rffS5 u i 

faara c&Vt st^t? »rr*R asf? * 1 , 

f%$ fSPta cafat^Wt?! ^sfimas arfa 5 JT?T- 
^Tafta snfare fTsgas ^«ita | ^Ifa^rta ca ^oj*f 
fas ta ^aia? %t^t? aa-frira ain aa *r°\^T*fa 
*2aaa* srtai? srif^ar asts;i aa< aTW, 

*t*f aajas; ?rc^ wt^s srtrasa, $:$<? 

arcfaN'a "sag*! $*? artatnr ¥ta arfa an?: 
nf? 5 ^ ittfaFl ^w<rf¥ w? aJT*ft?rf araste 
sttfasa | a^9f aq ^°\f'at'5T^T<r ag ataj ataifasf 
aWTf?? f% {% aaf, amo <r«f a'sca-mast aa«£«r 
?t*r sraste ^rtt^a, faatfo 

strsjas 5fta?ft«i? ^sta « ^aisi ^lars^c?? aa*£«r 
?c *r ^c?tt^<r « fafts I 


Shujaat Ali. 
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«!T5: ^rjS-H W '5pT'<rfa I 

toobot ■srcsrr' t Tc^‘ ^s?r ^*mrta n 
^rfS'srj Wir ^rsr ^ cx to i 
*rrf*r ai% f ai sr® w fxxjy « 
f*rrf%trs»aa ^fw ex ^nsn 
«fe*«tca ^<r ££fca «j i I<j cto^t vi a u 

“ artfsr retatfasfre as! ^arr? ana acircs 
sjtfT®. ^ct5 aa*f«i 3Ff?c^ atfrata a^srife i ^ 
■sea] c^Tatftf? raaca a^i ^taalrs ^tfa^ 5;r- 
?tf5 |” fra}? 4^Ti*fT5f]T<r faster «t<t i 

aai^a- ataif-ia a:at??r -3 
^5T? a*fca I ^ a*rai aa?; 4st- 

^*r atanaia, ca a<pr?r f»T<?fc c f?T3 aiaTatta 
camaj asf?ts aa«r 4Sfa*f 

'5TCir nfa^ftis ca wc*fa faan fa^rt?^ sts!?- 
afa 3rtfa->t«t<3 araaa asf?ai c*ra ^fats ^tcaa 
ai i fa^a^r ^tataarre? fafas aa°\ s^aa 

arrca? aratan, a^aiaa-rc? aaa aa^ af*fs 
^saits watatcat swi awta fawi 

E 3 
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errs sa?i *ir, 4?°\ ^f%?? 4^tf»r 

^f®? 3ft*f fs? ^1%^ sf?i srrr^, c? cspr 
g?n? rrR? sr^^tr?r ^wt? jts^rs srRjrsa- 
stc® $**rtTfcr ?ri sir sn i *jaf faf^® fr®t? 
?*f?^1r?? 4^R^ ®rsutt?? f%$R *R^ 4T5f%- 
ij^R ^ I or 4* *f?s yf'sj «rR af%5 
trt*f«i ?£^s c^ a ^R 6 ! s?, ®R1 9w 
zt*7 siaj srcsa J^'JRSun wtw, 4?°\ 

*f?a raaRp? -s css*** “?? <rjt?” *f??r? 
*rr? Wrtsn ^rt? ?«fr a c®T»nj»ft- 

SF3T I 51? a 3>JUT? *RW? c? 2 RT? t£*f? 

a <Rt?Rj 5 :?, a ^t$t?R«ic*Ra <r^? 

spt? a (Rtrfin i ?®?i°\ 4^gr*f 
sirr? *fV ?tc® *nrr*r«i sp?rs %Rt£iF <p:rn*Rt$ 
f%? *rt? ?T?r3i jra <re7 %tvs sIrrs ; ?«n, 

tttfSRS, fit* ^RRF 5T^g^frf% JR csca <PC??, 
f^SUSS, ^t?R5P a ^^5 <K??, 4?'\ 

^R?§, ^Rtras *Wtf*f ’TfrrejR jpr? *t | 

4*TC«I -if’tf'f?^ ?T?m?1 ??^?«T 

4?°\ f?r^s o r : 3 '<??r wfftr *-4*i *m 
?*?? jusrrri 4 ^ 5 w ed®*n*R <sRta 

^ ^■af?* ?rjvri g^??^ ^nfz^z^ 1 

SW'J^R*? <sf? ^tC5T *f?lf? <$USJ®TC? “ f$far C? 

55«fR srstrrf hr jr c^h a *tf$*rt«R a 
*fa£3ic<s?, 4?°s ®RTftnt? *Tf?^jT:?t ^msjz*f 



srrts:*, txi nawi wr *t®* 

?T°\ aan n?:w ara? ca nag a^aj aw*’* 
atajni, ^t^n ^afa ^rfac-fta *51 

c*t>5 l ta«.cn?a cn^ln ctffaa^tc® f*r<at? *rtfjg 
aftf .trfcafa aram agaj asr narej fanirvr 
nfaffra *?caa fn«ff® gTn, 4a°\ WT^Tt ftst? 
§«rffa 4a*\ sramTifa aw n^tata?' n^ta-twai 
a^airs: ; ®^T«. ca nag cm* ft**? srfastta 
ncg aw ^tn, aftf 4rfa> ascm* acaj araaM 
atfena, anla ^aai"^ are ( *r«fi*. attest? 
*TT*f *fg facatM afaai aiaww 3T*rc*ta srfa*T?t 
*?i) ^trra wws^mafa a^j «r3ig ®««*^* 
n^tfa* a» atc^. ^a°s maia arafnaJT’v’T ( artff* 
ca^icg a^aj?tcaa c-fnlaFrca ^aal^a nacw wt- 
mfama ngta«i *?i ) snmafa arn^TTaa aiK^ I 
mfa *tc«? *cata ^rgfs® afajai 'Q *1^1 
®«a^a nfacma acai *an ara*fj a^aj aw 
fnaa fawifa* sfta ^rita, ca fafn 
*afa WTfaca ntrsna c*t a <3 *tasj-pp*aE«t %t?.t? 
nrnsi naac* ^f*ntna afacan 1 fag arrfa fsngrrm 

«*s 

afa, ca <nf faaia nggf? fa?a fa aajT?*t a^aj 
SWac*? ttfw^Twa afacaren? arstai ac?a gf% 
arcaaj g;^ n^carsrca? atatfaa fn«r*fa nc^s 
*f?g? ncgifa® gna fnaa gfwmmaa f% ff- 
afasa $*na fa?Ta«i afam^a ? aw'rmcaa wtfRa 
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s^n> a?'? 

vte -K. 

?lx5, tt^i ftst? wtr ^cs? c'fTst^^sr 
3j>nst^8 \$z%, ^<r 6 \ 

wcs?- froran *rtl%¥**r *Tfon 

ttt^i *S?^tc?t w^str^j srrfea | ®rf*i ! tx'ft 
sHfa ywwrnr? *rf$®5i \ 

®TFt? TTfe? H^SI c^ <r^fas{ Jrafawn 
BCiTt?:? *t<£® «pf ??1 nf?«fto ?Ft^^ ^VlfSl? 

*TE3TtfftJT ^f?TC®ff5Sr | t%l *T? ! 4 $ 

stcsg 4w«r s*® tc<Pt?r ®sn?wn spfsj 
srws, srfsi srrra ®*rt? Tffa ctca 

*t®fr *$?w ®fsiTsj *tFf?r 

*ftfti $?t* *tc«f?r srwtsrra jfs>i <5r?rsi ®i- 

cretfir '®a«cm* , ffir fsrg<s», 
srstsi tswrfa?' ncg 

«lWi '5TK5 1 CK ^^Tf?5t*t, ^t^TS® 

^prs^pg**? $ css c®tsh 

®«.*tf® cscsttr? 5;? si ? fsr^t^s 

C*f»fa 5fSStC*t? css 

srsrrcsjts^tra fsnrms ^ k$z*, 

®rtfs sfcwr^rg sjt? ®Tf% 

S*P , favt?1 sfrg ®fsc* <i 

<pf??U cx cststc* f*r?T? fwt®1%, 

?mr«i cnt 'fk* ®ri® ^?r?r $*rf^5 sr- 

vtw s®«ir ?Rjf% «rtvsrnr *£?3*t?, “ «: srei, 



8 <t 

mat? stfa watfa^ ?3,” ?(% atrsj ^5f??atrn 
♦fttfai *f?C5 <t(%C? | '5®.<PTC 5 I ♦rrtfai sp 1 ? 
?tc? ? af*?3 m^tc? C^t? tt^t? $8? *tTO 
??, mat maa? ^a? ctdaras? afa$ atwj a*p*f 
ai ???i cetea? mro? asra* «iat? faant?$ 
?fca ; asn, “ *f^ta w?, mfsr estate?* ♦ff?- 
fro af^i” 

mat ! ca ^5SJ«C*T? fa-ata waaxstfa, 4a°\ ca 
?? *t?t^5 3 ♦f«r3Ca afcrS, Wt?t?tf C^taT? 
mraewig ajfaast? l 4^5*? afwaca cast- 

at? at? 1% a^it? $a? a;? ai? 4?°\ ajt?- 
1?Ff?faw siafaa* sgta cmaicw afgaa aij’f 
, arf?f^«.^? cat? w?t? ai ? ^fa rg; ms a?, 
ca gmes? ♦£!% ttti% tca-ta wf?ca ateay? 
*rj< 1 -3 arac^ai $;?, 4? a \ ^^t?i atstaNt?? 
♦£f%3 THS?^! ♦tWff ♦ft?? At cat? 3? 

ca amjt cwta ♦n^ttaa 3 ff% cstat? ajt?fa?t?- 
?<? states?*) w?^s estates Jiacat^s atafaw 
ac<r artf^ asf??tc^| wt? ca f3ff% aa^cw 
4ff$ srfsf??* cm?«e? ^c«wi af??tj%caa, m- 
?tt cmat? ♦rewrtfa cam?*! w?^s aw- 

<^v. 

a^wl? istca 4a°\ Ttfa ♦few S£wt? taawqj 
^♦ff^s w(??tci | 

cat? a:? ca *f?t? <3 tf^c?? a4tf%ata 4wc«» 
<35tat? a???*t gate’s I mat ! fw $$ faa- 



^31 1 ^fir ist^s as; c? *f?l? ■5i3*r}t faafftafa 
4?°v ^ar acaj aa> ?t?l 5rt?ro *fte? ? ^fa 
fa* wafts a?, c? cstat? 4t aiafaas sta ft 
w^t<ff 8 w^sal? ^fa vflf aT°\aa? *f?rr?<:<p 
avysfaat?l cstat? S 3 [aas? a*?? tatc* *tata 
*?, wt? artfatassta s^T^atas? aajata ?st- 
W5Tt?t ai fasfas as?, waai Jjcaqa^j *fcajt- 
nf? ^t»rata^? wr*ra ft? ^n?j -?to Treat 
ai t?r? *rf?Ftji 3=?, fti t?i ca? swftaj 

*tea aranjt ftaa ?r?r? | stfa cafftea 
ca af%?Tt t?t? fasta^, s a>a?t t?t? fa- 
^JSaa, vl)?^ ^f?S WfstSpft fs;T? 
stta ; as?i o \ cstata cs atafsa? seat?;? wrri 

<*v 

ssTTi 4s^rc*r faaaJ s$cai cs *ff?«ffa ^r?st*i, 
wts;i ! ft wtwaftwff? ?e®r cstatfaeft? 

^aaress wfaa*t? ?f??te^ ! wt?i, ft *T«©tTfa 
aiaia* *tf1% cstatfac?t? ftaj^ c??; w*tta«i 
>g <a?tfsis ?f??te^ 1 csta?i wtat? ^ora 
afasj 5 [?«i ??, vest? *tt*f wafts T^NJ sp- 
ates tascarra? ??, 4?s csT»Tfatt? asft 
srKwtf? att? f*f? af*fite«i? attfsi WNsatTi 
4ftf?w escataes? Jj<t a^taea *£<rs ?8 i 
at?*( w? or *rt*t ^?^t? wfsV? stj ♦taft, 
4?°\ aft wa trtaet? faa wlsatar aftfts i 
«rft wSj- faaa acajt estate* sftacaa ws1s 
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♦rest arm"«i a?f?r?i, Tuof^t my *tfet 

a3, ^ca c3Ftsrrw ^«tfKc?ir carrsftw *raft*f fc*f- 

f$® asfteai arret, ar<r«i as?, c? c?T- 

at? aeaiacsrj ft etr?, ft tiapn 

*$«f aaft&STr®? - retat? ^a?tas fafasr ?1?r? i 
a??-), 4 $ ?°\fSli i ja, 3 ®ea$? ara$ 

fan^a ?°\?i>a, 4a°\ catsrr? araarr^® cttsrr?! 
§*fft[fta*® ®nsr? fast? ?^taa c®-rai? 
aje? ca ft ^ji ®?®fa 3 aata. 

'inj -b^ at? aeafataj faut/ ???, asi?«t 
ctpit? ca? aisraKe?? gft ns% awn <3 ®fa?7«>- 
* T e«i ai?*ri> c^teata? e^t 5 ® *fTe? i 

?ftTc® casta aa«r>r artan asftr® ^teaa, c? 
anfa ca ?sn? ^fSteeit® afspa ^hrrfe, ®at- 
2 ST-T *£®mt® e*t® artSt? fa®l3 at^l ^TT5, 
»¥^ft ar^sasaM ae^e asfa, *rK<2 
a? anare? ^sfce*! ?a i an?i, c* 

afatjaai ai^iftt, at et?i mrn ara- 

nsa *3?s®? sal? arraa^q arr^ta ®fa<i as? ; 
asti, fa^faea? staatarrc?? ®®)a na, 3 st^Tfti? 
^®1? aranc?? ?$a *fa, 4a°\ ftetfac?? so 
aranc?? *f«pfav*rft ^a, “ c®ts?i anal? ?tft 
fft?, ®tei asf?t*T artfs3 cstatca? *jft fftfaai” 
45ts “ ajtfa, ajtfaf- artna *?c«i c®tsrr? am- 
?Ta at^n asf?, 3 CTtar? nt*f sea ?f? si i” 



«rf*n? tjft sr^atsotre? Tirt *nr, “tucks 

srrfa s'ftft't? ffipn »si Tfttta? 

-*> 

*rt*r 3 «F*t?rw «rt? Ttfa ^<rc«i srtla? ai i” 
C 3 ra?*f ?t< sHf stft jr °\ wi ftsnr *ff?*s«rTi 
cstat? Ttfr? T #5 wftftfs s s \?rt?i ftft 
s^tfttrf siftT? srt^rffts, ^s^iwr? 
St^faa SJsjTTtMl if'fw? ®rw I 

<rt?j w<Ptm estate 4T5*f ivPi*x«r srt^tca 
srta3«t Tfircsera, s-tfa cstat? sit? f?5T? T?cn? 
*tnrr®a ft? aftnr tt ?s wtts, ***? 

$?j starts ?f?tcr, sc? sit? ft ^t?c*i 
n?w ?3 ? cstat? sioftf sat? ctja fftrc? 

??, sc? sfsr c?TaTC*ffft fwt? 
c?ta}? *ftsawt? f?FT?afw ^51 sft- 

???s tt»t«i ^?, ap^aTtf? tijttT? ??; 

Tt^vrJi fw? fla? ?>f??l s?)? ft*W 

fs??T n?t< sr^t^t^a t?, 4?°s ssrt? ft??? 
ftaHt*?® a?<p, Ttmnss ^ ck*t, ttrrfts 
■ag^n, 4?°\ sp*r*$ 3 s^f? nf?T sm??f*rc?s 
srsretTa t1??i acafaraj ^rats* fast?? asrtasj 

f?Ft? 3RKI i 

sfti Htf4^ site?, (Ti “ ?t®n sr?*fa <3rai? 
fast? fan sta*. faafars c^T^cas srtjta Tfats 
atsfatta 5 C3?*t afc*fa ; ft? st?t?i srtftcs 
5tft^ at, states ?rtiii «Ja*p stanaj ^rtsfan:* 



c?£?r«i (arfalfaic* 

«p$;, c^f-af, «rfsrt? rets aif® ®rtc5, wtf^r 3jf*ra 
**nrtf*r $r§ snf?<n st*«. •tft’O ’rrssft 

31^ c^rta?n ft*ir$;r3 srt^i” ( aft 

ftfita wTft°\*rt»fJtc?? f%^t? F$tf *f*r) 

“ fft$ ^T^t?i *r^c*r ^5p i£*T ^f??i wai 
StTtfjn ^f??T l ?f«ta sf* c^tg 

□F? ?pf?r*ita, ^iri «rfalc^ *t^re $;fra . 

srtaTre ^ai ^f?rs farsira ^f?-si snaj 
wa ?pft*T, srtfsr nt5 caf^i Iftftma, ^T^T- 
ca? *nfr?pi <pf?re aT3t3ft; ; srtsrfr^ 

w-ai <pf?rc^ ftt*«rc | srtjT 4 <f ara <Fft*r, 
^tfa faats; asf?t*ria, 4*t?«i trtfr® *ftf?a an” 
(*re, ^8 wTi ^v-v° *nr) 

jhr:«i f g;i c^Tsjftr jt^tt ®ia^ta Jifts jpp£«i' 
aatta^ ^tz^s •ftt? | Jiainr jaj JitasfT 
faats retss ^fas^s *PT3 

j)ji o \ ?{T'Q cstata affaret^a, <sta 'ffsr 

ft a>T?M ai $>s ? maata caa c<Fta 
ia?tai ai a*?, 7Ft?*i arcaffij ar^rrst^qa «fa- 
are^sKa^a* o f t£^t? ara^i af*fa ^rtz^, ^tsn 
fa* ®ift c^Tata anjt$ afecfi'S *rtt? i 

^♦TCatSF a^fft? faaf^ssM faanr ^aft ara«i 
a*? , atn, “ ’artfsr cstaiftstca? asfttsft, <$ faa- 
f if 3ta?r* atsrj ^as ^as max? 4? aTfgretrst? 
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srtTfa *rrtex ani” 'i 8 ywtx vs *nr) 
«f$4x wf% xTxxfx^-t'jxjfa epft^t^-y -s *rgix> 
x?'5 ^cT^firi xay; jp;«i x^fxxi 4”srfxxs em^-fam 
ffa Vilest t£<TX WQ I >nt7fW xst, oi yrffa 
^X>)XtX SCfST Sft?«l Xifa, S5«.XXWfa XtftX* <P^J1J 

x^xf xayx xgixx xpfx, x^f afacx itwmsx 
xsfx, v$x 0 \ cstrs suxcy^i xsfxre xxi x^jex 
’XXtSfa Xtfa, ^cx ^faxty e^tesfX xrcxt'Xj wl(5T 

*x 

fa cT'p'R? yt I yytx snfst fxa fafara 

*1 

x^t^x xtx tnex'Ps 5 fxxiy e^fe^x extol^r^ 
WTC xfxFsfe, a*rx<i x^x . a fa ffaftm *a sjsotx 
^ *nrtxfx bo *fcy, “ y-tfx ext xfai 
xx^ex* eyfarre f%x;cx xsrttex *rx ext ^tex 
faxty x$yfa sfxe<F exfaxi ^tytex* x*fa- 
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JESUS THE CHRIST, OR MESSIAH. 


I. — Jesus pre-existed, and that pre-existence ions as God. 

II. — Jesus , during his abode on earth , was both God and 
Man . 

III. — Jesus , since his resurrection , reigns , aw/ sWZ /or 
eptfr reign, in Heaven. 


I. — Jesus pre-existed, and that pre-existence was 
as God. 

“ I proceeded forth tand came from God, neither came I of 
myself, but He sent Me.” John viii. 42. 

“ No man hath ascended up to Heaven, but He that came 
down from Heaven, even the Son of man which is in I Leaven.” 
John iii. 13. 

“ For I came down from Heaven, not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent Me.” John vi. 38. 

No such expressions are ever employed in Scripture to 
describe the mission of prophets, or apostles. Even John 
the Baptist who was “a burning and a shining light,” and 
“ more than a prophet,” cried, tl He must increase, but I 
must decrease. He that cometh from above, is above all.” 
John iii. 30. It therefore appears that Jesus at a certain 
appointed period, came forth from that immediate presence 
of God, which John, i. 18, emphatically describes as “ the 
bosom of the Father,,” and from that high and holy place 
where He dwelt in glory, and doscended into this lower 
world. 
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The reality of Jesus’ descent from Heaven, is also shewn 
by his corresponding ascent, or return to Heaven. “ This is 
that bread,” said He to the Jews, “which came down from 
Heaven. Doth this offend you ? What and if ye shall see 
the Son of man ascend up where He was before ?” John vi. 
58 — 02. Again He said to his disciples, “ I came forth from 
the Father, and am come into the world : again, I leave the 
world and go to the Father.” John xvi. 28. 

This coming of Jesus was when he was bom ; “ Where- 
fore when the Son of God comcth into the world, He saith, 
Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldest not, but a body hast 
Thou prepared Me ; in burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin 
Thou hast had no pleasure : then said 1, Lo, I come , in the 
volume of the Hook it is written of Me, to do thy will, 
O God.” Hebrews x. 5 — 7. 

The extent of the pre-existence of Jesus is mentioned in 
many places. John the Baptist was born six months before 
Him, yet Jesus existed before John : “ John bare witness of 
Him, and cried, saying, This is He of whom I spake, Ho 
that cometli after me is preferred before me, for he was 
bcfor^nc.” John i. 15 and 30. 

Job lived in very remote antiquity, yet he confessed Jesus 
the Redeemer, whose coming into the world he foresaw, to 
be the Living One : “ Oh that my words were now written » 
oh that they were printed in a book ! For J know that my 
.Redeemer livetli, and that He shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth : and though worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesli shall T see God.” Job xix. 23 — 20. 

Abraham was born about two thousand years before the 
incarnation of Jesus. Nevertheless Jesus was in being be- 
fore Abraham. “Your father Abraham,” said He to the 
Jews, “rejoiced to seo my day, and he saw it, and was glad. 
Then said the Jews unto Him, Thou art not yet fifty years 
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old, and hast Thou seen Abraham P Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was, I am.” 
John viii. 56 — 58. 

The Bible opens with the statement that “ In the bcgin~ 
ning God created the heaven and the earth ; but even at that 
time Jesus existed with the Father, for the apostle John 
who calls him the Word, declares that “ In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God.” John i. 1. 

That, during tlio ages previous to the creation of the 
world, Jesus was with the Father, the partner of his glory, 
and the object of his love, we learn from his own words 
shortly before his crucifixion. “ And now, O Father, glorify 
Thou Me with thine own self with the glory which 1 had 
with Thee before the world was,” “for Thou lovedst Me 
before the foundation of the world.” .John xvii. 5, 21. 

Comparing these passages with the title of “ the Wisdom 
of God” given to Jesus, 1st Corinthians i. 21, it becomes 
clear that it is He who speaks in the book of Proverbs, viii. 
22 — 30. “Jehovah possessed Me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old. 1 was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was. When pre- 
pared the heavens, J was there ; when He appointed the 
foundations of the earth, then 1 was by Him, as one brought 
up with Him ; and 1 was daily llis delight, rejoicing always 
before Him. Whoso iindeth Me iindeth Lin;, and shall 
obtain favour of the Lord. But he that siiineth against Me, 
wrongeth his own soul; all they that hate Me love Death.” 

Finally, the existence of Jesus has been “from everlast- 
ing” as declared by the prophet Micah in a passago which 
Jews as well as Christians have been accustomed to interpret 
as relating to the Messiah of Israel. “ But thou, Bethle- 
hem Ephrata, though thou be little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall He come forth unto Me that is 
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to be Killer in Israel, whose goings forth have been of old, 
from everlasting.” Micali v. 2. Matthew ii. 6. John iii. 42. 

Such are some of the passages in Scripture which enable 
Christians to trace the pre-existence of their Redeemer back 
to the days of eternity. 

What then was the nature in which Jesus thus pre- 
existed ? Not the nature of man — not that of angels — not 
that of any creature however eminent — but the nature of 
God himself. 

Eternal pre-existence involves the idea of deity ; for while 
the being of every creature has necessarily commenced at 
some particular point of time, God alone has existed from 
eternity. Now the Lord Jesus expressly says of himself “ I 
am the beginning and the ending; the first and the last.” 
Revelation xxii. 13, and Isaiah xliv. 0, says “Thus saith 
Jehovah the King of Israel, and his Redeemer Jehovah of 
hosts, I am the first, and I am the last ; and beside Me 
there is no God.” Compare xli. 4, and xlviii. 12. 

The pre-existent Divinity of Jesus is clear from Pliilip- 
pians ii. 5 — 9. “Let this mind be in you which was also in 
ChrisjJ^esus : who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross ; wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him.” 

Jesus is in a peculiar manner styled “tite Sojv of God,” 
although the particular circumstances of that mysterious 
relation are placed far beyond the reach of human inquiry. 
“ For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that He 
might destroy the works of the devil.” 1st John iii. 8. “ In 
this was manifested the love of God towards us, because that 
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God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through Him.’* 1st John iv. 9. “We have seen, 
and do testify, that the Father sent the Son to be the Savi- 
our of the world.’* 1st John iii. 14. And David exclaims 
“Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and ye perish from the way 
when his wrath is kindled but a little.” Psalm li. 12. 

That the title “ Son of God” is not applied in a subor- 
dinate sense, as it sometimes is to angels and righteous men, 
but as an actual Sonship and participation in the nature of 
God, is confirmed by the numerous passages where the Jews 
considered our Lord’s assertion of his Sonship as equivalent 
to an assumption of the Divine character, and therefore as 
involving the crime of blasphemy. “ The Jews sought the 
more to kill him, because he not only had broken the sab- 
bath, but said also that God was his Father, making himself 
equal with God.” John v. 18. Again, when Jesus declared 
himself to be the Son of God, and spoke of his union with 
the Father, they “ took up stones to stone him, saying, For 
a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy, and 
because jbhat thou, being a man, makest thyself God.” John 
x. 83 ; and this alone was the ground on which tlie^pjulers 
dually adjudged him to be worthy of death. WhenJesus 
replied in the allirmativc to their question, “ Art thou then 
the Son of God ?” they cried out, “ What need we any fur- 
ther witness ? for wo ourselves have heard of his own mouth.” 
Luke xxii. 70, 71. “ Ye have heard the blasphemy ; what 

think ye ? And they all condemned him to be guilty of 
death.” Mark xiv. G4. And soon afterwards they said, 
(referring to Leviticus xxiv. 16, which declares that whoso 
blasphemeth the name of Jehovah shall surely be put to 
death) to Pilate, “ We have a law, and by our law he ought 
to die, because he made himself the Son of God.” John xix. 7 . 

Jesus was also called “The Woui) of God.” This title 
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signifies the light, life, wisdom, and power of the Almighty. 
This appears from a number of passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, and also from the recorded opinions of the most 
eminent early Jewish writers, by whom the “ Word of 
Jehovah” is described as the Son of the Almighty, — the 
vicegerent— the person through whose mediation and instru- 
mentality, all the Divine purposes were carried into action. 

In perfect consistency with the application of the title 
Word to Jesus, the work of creation itself is repeatedly 
attributed to him in the New Testament. Thus the apostle 
John, i. 3, assures us that “ All thiugs were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made that was made.” 
And again, <c He was in the world, and the world teas made 
by Him” John i. 10. “ God hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Soil, whom He hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also He made the worlds.” Hebrews 
i. 2 ; and the apostle goes on to rjuote Psalm cii. 25, in 
which the Son is addressed as the Author of the creation ; 
“ But unto the Son Ho saith, Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are 
the wMt of thy hands.” Hebrews i. S — 10. 

Bu^he Son of God is also presented to our attention as 
the Maker of the most powerful intelligent creatures, the 
Creator of the material and immaterial world, the Object as 
well as the Author of all things. “ God hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into 
the kingdom of His dear Son, who is the image of the in- 
visible God, the firstborn of the whole creation, for by Him 
were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or 
dominictas, or principalities, or powers. All things were 
created by Him, and for Him ; and Ho is before all things, 
and by Him all things consist.” Colossians i. 13 — 17. 
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Jesus, in his pre-existence, was also the spiritual quickencr 
and enlightener of mankind, and the celestial leader and 
governor of God’s peculiar people. As the mysterious Angel 
Jehovah, He said to Hagar in the wilderness, “ 1 will multi- 
ply thy seed exceedingly, &e. &c. — and she called the name 
of the Lord that spoke unto her, “ Thou God seest me.” 
Genesis xvi. 10 — 13. When lie visited Abraham on the 
plains of Manure, He not only revealed the designs of his 
own providence, hut was frequently addressed by Abraham as 
the Supreme Being. Genesis xviii. When, again, He 
called aloud to the patriarch out of heaven, He said, “ Now 
1 know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld 
thy son, thine only sou, from me.” Genesis xxii. 12. When lie 
wrestled with J acob, lie said, “ Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob, but Israel, for as a prince hast thou power with 
God, and with men, and hast prevailed. And Jacob called 
the name of the place Pcniel, for he said, 1 have seen God 
face to face, and my life is preserved.” Genesis xxxii. 2S, 30. 
When He called to Moses out of the burning bush, He 
spake in the character of God, and said, 44 I am that I am.” 
Exodus iii. (5, I t ; and when the Father declared ILiimIo bo 
the person whom Ho had graciously appointed to time out 
the Canaanites from before the children of Israel, God said, 
“ Beware of Him, and obey his voice, provoke Him not, for 
He will not pardon your transgressions, for ah* name is in 
him.” Exodus xxiii. 21. When He appeared as a man with 
his sword drawn to Joshua, IJe said, “ As captain of the 
host of the Lord am I now come. And Joshua fell on his 
face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto Him, 
What saith my Lord unto his servant P And the captain 
of the Lord’s host said unto Joshua, Loose thy shoe from 
off thy foot, for tho place whereon thou standest is holy. 
And Joshua did so.” Joshua v. 13 — 15. llis appearance to 
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Gideon is described as the Divine being, looking upon the 
warrior, and saying, “ Go in this thy might, and thou shalt 
save Israel from the hand of the Midianites. Have not I 
sent thee?” Judges vi. 14. When He displayed his glory 
to Manoah, the latter concluded that he would die, because 
he had seen God. Judges xiii. 22. And in the prophecies of 
Amos and Zechariah, He is described as Jehovah, Amos vii. 7, 
Zechariah ii. 8 — 18. 

Omitting other numerous passages in which the Word is 
declared both directly and indirectly by the sacred writers 
to be Jehovah and God, it is sufficient to quote the memo- 
rable passage in which the absolute deity of Jesus pre-exis- 
tent is so emphatically declared. “ In the beginning teas the 
Word , and the Word was with God , and the Word was 
Godr John i. 1. 

It is thus clearly proved that Jesus pre-existed, and 
THAT PRE-EXISTENCE WAS AS GOD. 


II. — Jesus, during his abode on eartii, was both God 

^ AND MAN. 

Thjrt being who shared the glory of the Father before the 
world was ; the Son of God who dwelt in his bosom ; the 
Word by whom all things were made, by whom all men were 
enlightened, and who was himself Jehovah ; that Divine be- 
ing assumed the nature of man, and was born into the world 
a little child, descended from Abraham, Judah and Jesse; 
11 was made of the seed of David according to the flesh 
was bom of the virgin Alary, and lay a helpless infant in the 
manger ; “ increased in wisdom and stature” as he advanced 
in years ; performed all the laborious functions of a minister 
and a prophet ; hungered, thirsted and was wearied ; wept and 
was afflicted, fasted and prayed ; he expired in agony on the 
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cross, and was consigned a corpse to the grave. He was 
therefore during his abode on earth unquestionably MAH', 
endued with a human body and a human soul, and, so far, 
a creature of God. 

“ The Word became flesh, (that is, man,) and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” John i. 1. 

St. Paul, after citing several passages in the Old Testa- 
ment which relate to the deity of the Son, in order to prove 
his superiority over the angels, proceeds to dwell on the hu- 
miliation of Jesus, “ who was made lor a short time lower 
than the angels, for the suffering of death, that through 
death He might destroy him that had the power of death, 
that is, the Devil.” Hebrews ii. 9, 14. “ For verily He 

took not hold of angels, but He took on him the seed of 
Abraham. Wherefore in all things it behoved Him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that He might be a merciful 
and faithful higli priest in things pertaining to God, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people. For in that He 
himself hath suffered being tempted, He is able to succour 
them that are tempted.” Hebrews ii. 1G-— 18. # 

It is therefore clear that when the Son of God was fore- 
ordained of the Father to be the Saviour of mankind, and 
when He undertook that sacred office of mercy, He existed 
only in the Divine nature ; but that when He reduced him- 
self from his original glory, and assumed human nature, the 
nature of God and the nature of Man, became united in 
Him. Of the mode of that mysterious union we are as little 
capable of forming any conception as we are of the union of 
our own souls and bodies. The fact has been revealed to us, 
and we are bound to believe it. 

In reading the narrative of the four Gospels, which may 
be regarded as the liistory of J esus’ humanity, it is n^essary 
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carefully to distinguish the descriptions of Him in his hu- 
man capacity, from those of his deity. When, for example, 
we find it recorded that Jesus was born a child, grew in 
wisdom and stature, and died a violent death, we immediate- 
ly perceive that these facts appertain only to his human 
nature ; as also his dependence on his heavenly Father, his 
passing whole nights in prayer, his being tempted by the 
Devil, and his not knowing the time appointed by the Father 
for the resurrection and final judgment of mankind. Hav- 
ing assumed the nature of man, in order that in that nature 
He might act as Mediator between God and Man, He volun- 
tarily subjected Himself to all its sinless weaknesses and 
imperfections. He would not otherwise have been complete- 
ly Man. We thus see that He was perfect God, and perfect 
Man. God, of the nature of the Father, existing from all 
eternity ; and Man of the substance of his Mother, born in 
the world. Equal to the Father as regards his Godhead ; 
but inferior to the Father as regards his assumed Manhood. 
Want of attention to this distinction has led to many 
errors. 

While, however, the Gospel narrative plainly unfolds and 
establishes the doctrine that Jesus was man, it abounds with 
a variety of evidence that He was also Qod. These proofs 
may be classed as follows. 

1st. Jesus, during his abode on earth, claimed the Divine 
character. 

2nd. He displayed Divine attributes and powers. 

3rd. He received Divine worship. 

4th. His incarnation, life, and death, were accompanied 
by some other circumstances which fully harmonize with the 
doctrine of His Deity. 

5th. In connection with this period of his history, He is 
desoi'Upd as God, or Jehovah. 
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The actual Divinity of Jesus ought surely to be admitted, 
if on a careful examination of the inspired records, we find 
that notwithstanding his deep humility, his contempt of the 
honor of the world, and His abhorrence of all impiety, He 
was accustomed to speak of Himself as of one to whom 
belonged the known character and attributes of the Supreme 
Being. This claim to Divinity, asserted with all the ease and 
simplicity of long and familiar possession, appears from nu- 
merous instances in the four Gospels. 

He frequently presented Himself to his followers as the 
object of the Faith necessary for their everlasting salvation. 
“ God so loved the world,” said He, “ that He gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not his Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved. He that believeth on' Him is 
not condemned ; but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God.” John iii. 10 — 18. “ I am the resur- 

rection and the life ; lie that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever livetli and believeth in 
me shall never die.” John xi. 25, 26, compare vi. 40, 47, 54 ; 
vii. 38 ; xvii. 20 — 22 ; xx. 31. Here all mankind arerequired^ 
not merely to believe the words of Jesus, but to rely on Him 
as the Son of God, the Redeemer of Mon, the giver of Life ; 
and this on the avowed principle that “ neither is there sal- 
vation in any other” — that “ there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
Acts iv. 12. When the Jews inquired of Jesus, “ What 
shall we do, that we might work the works of God ?” He 
answered and said unto them, “ This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on Him whom Ho hath sent:” John vi. 28, 
29; and again “Verily, verily, J say unto you, l^that 
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believeth on me hath everlasting life.” 47. Now it is utterly 
inconsistent with scripture that men should be required to 
place their reliance for salvation on any creature , however 
gifted or exalted — on any being but Him who is the only 
Supreme and Almighty from everlasting. u Trust ye in the 
Lord for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah i3 everlasting strength.” 
Isaiah xxvi. 4. “ Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 

and maketli flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from 
the Lord. Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose hope the Lord is.” Jeremiah xvii. 5, 7. 

»] esus also declared in plain terms to the disciples that He 
Himself was the Saviour of the world, and that He would 
“ give them eternal life.” John x. 27, 28. “ I came not to 

judge the world, but to save the world,” John xii. 47 ; whilst 
the Scriptures declare that it is God who saves us. “ I even 
I am Jehovah,” says the Almighty by his prophet Isaiah 
xliii. 11, “ and beside me there is no saviour.” “ There is 
no God else beside me, a just God and a Saviour , there is 
none else beside me. Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth, for I am God, and there is none else.” 
Isaiah xlv. 21, 22. Titus i. 8, 4. “ Jesus is exalted to be a 

Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins.” Acts v. 81. 

Since all sin is an infraction of the law of God, and is in 
irs very nature an offence against the Supreme Being, it is 
plain that God alone has power to forgive it. When there- 
fore Jesus “ said unto the siek of the palsy, Son, thy sms 
are forgiven thee,” he laid a virtual claim, not merely to a 
royal prerogative, but to a Divine attribute. The Jews felt 
this, and said, u Why doth this man speak blasphemies ? 
Who can forgive sins but God only r” Jesus did not deny 
the inference, or recede from the claim ; on the contrary, He 
conti^bd to assert his own “ power on earth to forgive sins,” 
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and immediately wrought one of the most signal of His 
miracles in attestation that his assertion was true. Mark ii. 
3 — 12. Luke vii. 48. 

Jesus superseded some of the Divinely appointed rules of 
the Mosaic law. Moses said “ Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement,” Deutero- 
nomy xxiv. 5. But Jesus said, “ I say unto you,. that who- 
soever shall put away his wife, saving for fornication, causeth 
her to commit adultery, Matthew v. 31. There is perhaps 
no article in the Mosaic code on which so frequent stress is 
laid as that of the observance of the Sabbath as a day of 
absolute rest. Yet Jesus relaxed the strictness of this 
Divine law, on the principle that " the Son of man is Lord 
even of the Sabbath day.” Matthew xii. 8. And who could 
be Lord of the Sabbath, so as to have power to alter its ob- 
servances, bu%that Holy one of Israel, by whom the Sab- 
bath was originally instituted ? And in immediate con- 
nexion with this assertion of Divine authority, He described 
himself as “ one greater than the Temple” at Jehovah, 
Matthew xii. 0. 

Jesus also spoke of Himself as the giver of the Holy 
Spirit, baptizing with “ the Holy Ghost and with lire,” 
Matthew iii. 11. His declaration, “ Before Abraham was, 1 
am,” was understood by the Jews as an assumption of the 
Divine character ; and He indicated his own omnipresence 
by saying, “ No man hath ascended up to heaven but He 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man who is 
in heaven.” John iii. 13. “ Where two or three are gather- 

ed together in my name, there am I in the midst of them. 1 ’ 
Matthew xviii. 19, 20; and on his ascension, his parting 
words were, “ Lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world,” Matthew xxviii. 20. 

I will now cite some passages in Jesus’ discourses, ^vhich, 
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whilst acknowledging his subjection to the will of God in his 
capacity of Mediator, or liis subordination to the Father in 
his capacity of Son, clearly declare his real equality and unity 
with the Father in the Divine nature. 

“ All things are delivered unto Me of my Father.” Mat- 
thew xi. 27. " Jesus answered them, My Father worketh 

hitherto, aijd I work. Therefore the Jews sought the more to 
kill Him, because He not only had broken the Sabbath, but 
said also that God was his own Father, making himself equal 
with God, Then answered Jesus, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, the Son can do nothing of himself, but what He Booth 
the Father do ; for what things soever He doeth, these also 
doetli the Son likewise ; for the Father loveth the Son, and 
sheweth Him all things that himself doeth ; and He will 
show Him greater works than these, that ye may marvel. 
For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and qui^ccneth them, 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will. For the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son ; that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father. He that honouretli not the Son, ho- 
nourcth not the Father, which hath sent Him. For, as the 
Father hath life in Himself, so hath He given to the Son to 
have life in Himself.” John v. 17 — 26. 

“ As the Father knoweth Me, even so know I the Father.” 
John x. 15. 

“ If I do not the v orks of my Father, believe Me not. 
But if I do, though yo believe not Me, believe the works, 
that ye may know and believe that the Father is in Me, and 
1 in Him.” John x. 37, 38. 

“ Bti that belie veth on Me, believeth not on Me, but on 
Him that sent Me ; and He that seeth Me, seeth Him that 
sent Me.” John xii. 44, 45. 

“ not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, be- 
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licve also in Me.,,... I am the way, the truth, and the life 

Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, 

that the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask 
any thing in my name, I will do it.” John xiv. 1 — 14. 

Jesus, praying for the uuity of his disciples, says, “ That 
they may be one, as We are.” John xvii. 11. Surely no. 
thing can be more unsuitable to a mere creature, than the 
familiar use which in speaking of Himself and God the Fa- 
ther Almighty, Jesus has made of the pronouns wc , us , our f 
“ If a man love me,” Ho says, “ he will keep my words, ancl 
my Father will love him, and We will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.” John xiv. 28. This is a mode 
of speech which can only be compared with that adopted by 
Jehovah himself in the Old Testament, “ Let us make man 
in our image, after our likeness.” Genesis i. 26. “ Behold, 
the man is become as one of us, to know good and evil.” 
Genesis iii. 22. 

In conclusion, I may mention another declaration of Jesus, 
which his hearers understood and even attempted to punish, 
as a direct assumption of the character of God. “ My sheep,” 
said Jesus, “ hear my voice, and 1 know them, and they fol- 
low me. And I give unto them eternal life, and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any one pluck them out of my 
hand. My Father, which gave them Me, is greater than all, 
and no man is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. 
I and my Father are O^E. Then took up the Jews stones 
to stone Him, saying, For a good work we stone Thee not, 
but lur blasphemy, and because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God” John x. 27 — 33. Jesus, then, was 
either justly liable to the charge of blasphemy, or He really 
•was Oite God with the Father. 
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2. — Jesus when on earth displayed Divine attributes and 
powers. 

Jesus, on several occasions, shewed that He knew the se- 
cret thoughts of men. “ Now are we sure that Thou know- 
est all things , and needest not that any man should ask Thee ; 
by this we believe that Thou earnest forth from God.” John 
xvi. 20, 30. If we ask how it was that Jesus was omniscient , 
his own words in Revelations ii. 23, solve the difficulty ; “ I 
am lie which searcheth the reins and the hearts, and I will 
give unto every one of you according to your works and 
if we go a step further and inquire, Who is He that search- 
eth the reins and the hearts? the answer is, Gou. “I, 
Jehovah, search the heart, I try the reins ; eyen to give 
to every man according to his ways, and according to his 
doings.” Jeremiah xvii. 10; xi. 20. Psalm vii. 9. 

When we consider the human nature of Jesus, we can say 
with the apostle Peter, that Ho was “ a man approved of 
God by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by 
Him,” Acts ii. 22, compare John xi. 41 ; nor could the sub- 
ject of his miracles be mentioned in a more proper manner 
when the point under consideration was not the Deity of 
Jesus, but only the truth and Divine origin of the religion 
which lie taught. But the manner in which Jesus perform- 
ed his miracles, was quite different from that of Moses, Jo- 
shua, Elijah, Elisha, and the other prophets. “ He spake, 
and it was done ; He commanded and it stood hist.” “ Be- 
hold there came a leper, and worshipped Him, saying, Lord, 
if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean. And Jesus put 
forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will ; be thou 
clean. And immediately his leprosy was cleansed.” Mat- 
thew viii. 2, 3. Similar examples are numerous. Thus when 
the people of Nain were carrying the widow’s dead son on 
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his bier out of the city, Jesus said “ Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise ; and he that was dead sat up, and began to 
speak.” Luke vii. 14, 15. Again, when the two blind men 
acknowledged ITim to be the Messiah, and besought his 
mercy, He said unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do 
this ? They said unto Him, Yea, Lord. Then touched He 
their eyes, saying, According to your faith be it unto you. 
And their eyes were opened.” Matthew ix. 28 — 30. On 
other occasions the word of J esus produced a similar instan- 
taneous effect on persons at a distance. Great indeed was the 
faith in the Divine power of Jesus which was displayed by 
the Homan centurion, who thus addressed Him ; “ Lord, I 
am not worthy that Thou shouldest come under my roof ; 
but speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed. 
And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way, and as thou 
hast believed, so be it done unto thee. And his servant was 
healed in the selfsame hour.” Matthew viii. 8 — 13. John 
iv. 43 — 54. How complete is the accordance of the circum- 
stances thus related, with what the Psalmist says of Jeho- 
vah, “ He sent his word, and healed them.” Psalm evii. 20. 

Jesus possessed the same power over the very elements of 
nature. “ And when He was entered into a ship, his disci- 
ples followed Him ; and, behold, there arose a great tempest 
in the sea, insomuch that the ship was covered with the 
waves ; but lie was asleep. And his disciples came to Him 
and awoke Him, saying, Lord, save us, we perish. And He 
saith unto them, Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ? 
Then He arose, and rebuked the winds and the sea, and there 
was a great calm. But the men marvelled, saying, What 
manner of person is this, that even the winds and the sea 
obey Him!” Matthew viii. 23 — 27 ; xiv. 32. Psalm cxlviii. 8. 

The prophets were merely the instruments through whom 
the miracles were wrought. Thus when Moses, by God’s 
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command, stretched forth his hand over the lied Sea, “ the 
Lord caused the sea to go back.” Exodus xiv. 21. Thus also 
the sun stood still in its course for a whole day, because “ the 
Lord hearkened unto the voice” of Joshua. Joshua x. 14. 
And thus Elijah and Elisha were instrumental in raising 
the dead to life, after the exorcise of fervent supplication. 
1st Kings xvii. 21 . 2nd Kings iv. 33. In the same way, the 
miracles performed by the Apostles were not performed in 
their own name, but in the name of Jesus, by whose power 
those signs and wonders were actually effected. “ So then 
after the Lord had spoken unto them, He was received up 
into Heaven, and sat on the right hand of God ; and they 
went forth, and preached every where, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word with signs following.” 
Mark xvi. 19, 20. Thus, after the sudden cure of the cripple 
in the temple, when the question was addressed to the Apos- 
tles Peter and John, “ By what power, or by what name, 
have ye done this ?” Peter was filled with the Holy Spirit* 
pnd answered, “ Be it known unto you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, 
even by Him doth this man stand here before you whole.” 
Acts iv. 7 — 10. And what were the words of the Apostle 
when he was the means of miraculou sly healing the palsied 
Eneas, who had been confined to his bed for eight years ? 
“ Eneas, Jesus Chlist maketh thee whole.” Actsix. 34. 
Compare xiv. 3. llomans xv. 19. 

This inherent power was equally manifest in that great 
miracle, Jesus’ resuireetion from the dead. He expressly 
asserted, “ therefore doth my Father love Me, because I lay 
• down my life, that I might take it again . No mail taketh it 
from Me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again.” John x. 17, 18. 
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He oven fixed the period for raising his body ; “ in three days 
I will raise it up.” John ii. 19 — 21. This saying was noto- 
rious, even among his enemies, who in consequence, took 
every means to guard his sepulchre ; and we read that, “ when 
lie was risen from the dead his disciples remembered, that 
He had said this unto them, and they believed the Scripture 
and the words which Jesus had said,” John ii. 22. 


3. — Jesus Christ , during his abode on earth , received the 
worship which is due only to the Supreme Being , 

Though fesus’ assertion of a claim to the Divine charac- 
ter procured for him from the Pharisees only the accusation 
of blasphemy ; and the wonderful works by which the claim 
was proved, were attributed to the prince of the Devils, yet 
to his^x^n followers, Jesus was an object of religious wor- 
ship. ' f 

That the prostration to Jesus was an act which could not 
be rightly addressed to men or to angels, is clear from this, 
that when Cornelius fell down at the feet of Peter, and wor- 
shipped him, that Apostle, eminent as he was as a teacher 
and leader among the early Christians, instantly refused to 
receive such a mark of reverence, “ Stand up,” said he to 
Cornelius, “1 myself also am a man.” Acts x. 26. In the 
same manner, when the Apostle John, overwhelmed with the 
glory of the angel who showed him so many wonderful things, 
“ fell at his feet to worship him,” the angel forbad such con- 
duct, exclaiming, “ See thou dm it not ; I am thy fellow 
servant, and of thy brethren that have the testimony of 
Jesus : worship God.” Eevelations xix. 10. Yet this act of 
worship was frequently, and without any blame, addressed to 
Jesus. The wise men of the east came to Jerusalem, saying,. 
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“ Where is He that is born King of the Jews ? for we have 
seen his star in the east, ami are come to worship Him.’ 7 
“ And when they were come into the house, they saw the 
young child with Mary his mother, and fell down and wor- 
shipped Him ; and when they had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto Him gifts ; gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh.” Matthew ii. 2 — 11. It must be remembered that 
at this very time, Herod, a most jealous tyrant, was actually 
reigning over Judea, and himself pretended an intention of 
uniting with them in their worship. 

The leper, when worshipping Jesus, cried out, “ If Thou 
wilt , Thou const make me clean.” Matthew viii. 2, thus 
attributing to Him omnipotence. In the same Scanner the 
Ruler, when prostrate before Him, exclaimed, “ My daugh- 
ter is even now dead, but come, and lay thy hand upon her, 
and she shall live.” Matthew ix. 18. When Jesus had in- 
terrupted for a time one of the laws of nature by walking 
on the surface of the sea; when he hushed the raging wind 
and waves into a perfect calm by a word, “ His disciples came 
and worshipped Him, saying, Of a truth thou art the Son of 
God.” Matthew xiv. 33. Again after He had bestowed 
sight on the man who was born blind, lie said unto him : 
u Dost thou believe on the Son of God P He answered and 
said, Who is He, Lord, that 1 might believe on Him ? And 
Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and it is He 
that talketh with thee. And he said, Lord, I believe ; and 
he worshipped Him.” John ix. 35 — 38. “ And it came to 

pass’ 7 says tlio evangelist whilst narrating his glorious ascen- 
sion, u While He blessed thim, He was parted from them, 
and carried up into Heaven ; and they worshipped Him, and 
returned to Jerusalem with great joy.” Luke xxiv. 51 — 53. 

In conclusion it only remains to be observed, that the 
incarnate Son of God is declared to be the object tff worship, 
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not only to men, but to angels. “ When He bringeth the 
first-begotten into the world,” (says St. Paul in his Epistle 
to the Hebrews) “ He saith, And let all the Angels of God 
worship Him.” Hebrews i. 6. Psalm xcvii. 7. 


4. — The Incarnation , life , and death , of Jesus were accom- 
panied by other circumstances tchich fully harmonize with 
the Doctrine of His Deity . 

Foremost among these, stands the miracle of his concep- 
tion by a pure virgin. What could be more in accordance 
with the doctrine of Jesus’ divinity than such a miracle ? 
What more expressive of the celestial dignity of the child 
who was about to be born, than the salutation addressed to 
the virgin by the angel Gabriel? “ Behold, thou slmlt con. 
ceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son and shalt call his 
name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be called the Son 
of the Highest : and the Lord God shall give unto Him 
the throne of his father David ; and lie shall reiyn over the 
house of Jacob for ever ; and of his kinydom there shall be 
no end Luke i 30 — 33. The Star which arose in the east, 
guided the wise men on their journey, and at length stood 
still over the place where the young child lay, was a bright 
and beautiful symbol of the glory of Him whom they came to 
adore. Nor was it a faint indication of the great event of 
Deity incarnate, which was afforded to the shepherds when 
“ the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them when he said unto them, 
“ Fear not ; for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people ; for unto you is born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord iftid when “ suddenly there was with the angel a 
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multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, 
Glory to Godin the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” Luke ii. 8 — 14. 

Again, how remarkable it was that John the Baptist, than 
whom there had arisen no greater prophet, should be sent 
for the single purpose of preparing the way for Jesus. In 
how striking a manner was the truth of his Divinity confirm- 
ed, when the heavens were opened, when the Holy Spirit 
descended upon Him as a dove, and when his Sonship was 
proclaimed by Jehovah Himself! And again at the gloriou s 
scene of the transfiguration, when “ his face did shine as the 
sun, and his raiment was white as the light when Mose^ 
and Elijah, the great Lawgiver and Prophet of the former 
dispensation came to minister to Him ; and when, from the 
bright cloud which encompassed them, the voice of God the 
Father was again heard, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased : hear ye Him.” Matthew xvii. 1 — 5. 

We may mention in this connection the irresistible influ- 
ence which often accompanied the mere personal presence of 
Jesus, as when He passed through the midst of the murder- 
ous Nazarenes, Luke iv. 30 ; and when the very armed men 
who had come to seize Him in the garden of Gethsemane 
“ went backward, and fell to the ground.” John xviii. 6. Even 
the stormy winds subsided into a calm under the simple in- 
fluence of his presence. But, above all, nature bore her tes- 
timony to her Sovereign, when Jesus hung on the cross 
during three mid-day hours, and at a period when, from its 
being the full moon, a natural eclipse was impossible , a mira- 
culous darkness covered the whole land ; and when, after He 
had expired on the cross, the earth quaked, the rocks were 
torn asunder, the veil of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom, the graves wei e opened and the bodies 
of many of the dead arose. Well might the ‘'♦centurion, 
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and they that were with him watching Jesus,’ * when they 
beheld these wonders, exclaim with trembling, " Truly this 
was the Son of God!” Matthew xxvii. 45 — 54. 


5. — In connection with the period of his abode on earth , 
Jesus is described as God , or Jehovah . 

When the Apostle John, after declaring that the “ Word 
was God” proceeded to inform his readers that the “ Word 
was made llcsli,” he plainly promulgated the doctrine that 
the Deity became incarnate . John i. 1, 14. 

The Prophet Isaiah thus declares the future miraculous 
birth of the Messiah ; “ Hear ye now, O house of David ; is 
it a small thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my 
God also ? Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign : 
Dehold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and thou 
shalt call his name Immucojel, which, being interpreted is, 
God with us.” Isaiah vii. 14. Matthew i. 22, 23. “ For 

unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Father 
of Eternity, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of Ilis 
government and peace ; there shall be no end, upon the throne 
of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish 
it with judgment and with justice from henceforth even for 
ever ” Isaiah ix. G, 7. 

Of John the Baptist, of whom Jesus himself declared, 
11 This is he of whom it is written, Behold, I send my mes- 
senger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before 
Thee,” (Matthew xi. 10, 14.) it was prophesied, “Behold, 
saitli Jehovah, I will send my messenger, and lie shall pre- 
pare the way before Me : and the Lord whom ye seek, shall 
suddenly come to ms temple, even the Angel of the Cove- 
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cant, whom ye delight in, behold, He shall come, saith Jeho- 
vah of hosts. But who may abide the day of his coming ? 
and who shall stand when He appeareth ? For He is like a 
refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap. And He shall sit as a 
refiner and purifier of silver ; and He shall purify the sons of 
Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer 
unto Jehovah an offering in righteousness.” Malachi iii. 1 — 3. 
And again, “ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet, be- 
fore the coming of the great and dreadful day of Jehovah.” 
iv. 5. Thus also Isaiah describes John as a person crying in 
the wilderness, “ Prepare ye the way of Jehovah — make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.” Isaiah xl. 3. 
And John really was the forerunner of Jesus, when he spoke, 
saying, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 

sin of the world” when he baptized the people with 

water unto repentance when lie directed their attention 

to that Saviour who was to baptize them with the Holy 
Spirit when he declared his own decrease, and the in- 

crease of Him who was come “ from heaven,” and was “ above 
all ;” then did he prepare the way of the Son of God. In the 
same language the angel spoke to Zach arias regarding his 
promised son ; “ Many of the children of Israel shall he turn 
to the Lobd tiieib God, and he shall go before Him in the 
spirit and power of Elias, to make ready a people prepared 
for the Lord,” and Zach arias thus addressed his new-born 
infant ; “ And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the 
Highest; for thou shalt go before tbe face of the Loud to 
prepare his ways.” Luke i. 16, 17, 76. 

The following prophecy declares the Deity of Jesus in 
connexion with his sufferings and death. “And I, saith 
Jehovah, will pour upon the house of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplica- 
tions, and they shall look upon me whom they have pierced, 
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and they shall mourn for Him as one mourneth for his only 
son, and shall be in bitterness for Him as one that is in bit- 
terness for his firstborn.” Zechariah xii. 10. In piercing 
the hands, feet, and side of Jesus, the Jews “crucified the 
Lord of glory” himself. 1st Corinthians ii. 8. 

St. Paul sums up the whole matters in a single sentence 
“ Great is the mystery of godliness ; God was manifest in the 
flesh.” 1st Timothy iii. 16. 


III. — Jesus since nis resurrection reigns, and shall 

FOR EVER REIGN, IN HEAVEN. 

The everlasting Kingdom of the Messiah is predicted in 
numerous places in the Old Testament. David gives ns a 
sublime description in the 72nd Psalm. “ In his clays shall 
the righteous flourish, and abundance of peace so long as the 
moon endureth. He shall have dominion also from sea to 
sea, and unto the ends of the earth. They that dwell in the 
wilderness shall bow before Him, and his enemies shall lick 
the dust. Yea, all kings shall fall down before Him: all 
nations shall serve Him. For He shall deliver the needy 
when he crieth ; the poor also, and him that hath no helper. 
He shall spare the poor and needy, and shall save the souls 
of the needy. His name shall endure for ever, his name shall 
be continued as long as the sun ; and men shall be blessed in 
Him; all nations shall call Him blessed.” 

The “ Prince of Peace” was one of the distinguishing titles 
of the child who was to be born of a virgin, and Isaiah (ix. 
6, 7,) exclaims, “ Of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end : upon the throne of David, and upon 
.his kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment 
and with justice from henceforth even for ever.” 
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In tho vision of Nebuchadnezzar recorded by Daniel, the 
kingdom of the Messiah was represented as a stone cut out 
without hands, which “ became a great mountain, and filled 
the whole cartli and of another glorious revelation made to 
himself, he writes, “ 1 saw in the night visions, and behold 
one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the Ancient of days, and they brought Him near 
before Him. And there was given Him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should 
serve Him. His dominion is an everlasting dominion which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not 
be destroyed.” Daniel vii. 13, Id. 

After the Lord Jesus had conversed with his disciples for 
many days subsequent to his resurrection, “ He was taken 
up, and a cloud received Him out of their sight.” Acts i. 9 
Then it was that having triumphed over all his spiritual 
enemies, and trodden on the serpent’s head, the Son of God 
resumed his station “ far above all heavens, that He might 
fill all things.” Ephesians iv. 10. “Being the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, and the express image of his person, 
and upholding all tilings by the word of his power, when He 
had by himself purged our sins, He sat down on the right 
band of the majesty on high.” Hebrews i. 3. Then did the 
.Father highly exalt Him, and give Him 11 a name which is 
above every name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth ; and that every tongue should confess 
•that Jesus Christ is Lord, to tho glory of God the Father.” 
Philippians ii. 9—11. Ephesians i. 20 — 23. 

Jesus, the Mediator between God and men, is still clothed 
with human nature. After He had expired on the cross, his 
human soul continued to exist, and on the third day was 
re-united to his body, which was raised on earth, and glorified 
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in heaven. “ There is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” 1st Timothy ii. 5; 
and this man, the Son of Mary, the rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, “was dead, and is alive again.” Revelation ii. 8. He 
is “ the Captain of our salvation made perfect through suffer- 
ings.” Hebrews ii. 10. Herein the children of God, may 
rejoice with joy unspeakable, that Jesus is “ not ashamed to 
'call them brethren,” and that they have a merciful and 
faithful High Priest, who is “touched with the feeling of 
their infirmities,” and who, having himself “ suffered being 
tempted,” is able to “succour them that are tempted.” 
Hebrews ii. 18 ; iv. 15. 

We repeatedly find prayer addressed to Jesus. Thus, when 
the disciples* assembled together to select an apostle in the 
room of Judas, “they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, who 
, knowest the hearts of all men, show whether of these two 
Thou hast chosen.” Acts i. 24. And when Stephen was 
being stoned to death, be saw “ the heavens opened, and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God;” and he 
prayed, saying, “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ; and he kneel* 
ed down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge.” Acts vii. 56 — 60. 

As the Lamb that had been slain, we find Jesus worshipped 
by all the glorious company of Heaven. “ And I beheld,” 
says the apostle John, “ and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the living creatures, and the 
elders, saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, heard 1 saying, Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sittetli 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever*” 
Revelation v. 11 — 13. 
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A thorough devotion of heart to the Lord Jesus Christ, is 
a main distinguishing characteristic of all true Christians.' 
I 1 hey are not their own ; they are Christ’s, “ bought with a 
price.” “ Whatsoever ye do in word, or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father 
by Him. Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men, knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive 
the reward of the inheritance, for ye serve the Lord Christ.” 
Colossians iii. 17 — 2-1. 

But Jesus shall again appear as a glorified Messiah. At 
his ascension the angels declared “ Why stand ye gazing up 
into Heaven ? This same Jesus, who is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
Him go into Heaven.” Acts i. 11. He himself foretold, 
M Hereafter shall ye sec the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and great glory,” Matthew xxiv. 30, 
and his apostle assures us that the “ Lord shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God.” 1 Thcssalonians iv. 16, and holds 
this out as a most powerfvd motive, that “ denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world, looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” Titus ii. 11 — 13. 

This appearing of the Lord Jesus, and the glorious subse- 
quent events of the millennium, and the final Judgment, are 
thus described by St. John in the 19th and following chapters 
of the Revelations. 

“And I saw heaven open, and, behold, a white horse; and 
He that sat upon him was called Faithful and True, and in 
righteousness He doth judge and make war. His eyes were 
as a tiame of fire, and on his head were many crowns, and 
He was clothed in a vesture dipped in blood, and his name is 
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called The Word of God. And the armies which were in 
heaven followed Him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen. 
And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it He 
should smite the nations ; and He shall rule them with a rod 
of iron ; and He treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God. And He hath on his vesture, and 
on his thigh, a name written, King or kings, and Loud 

of LORDS. 

“ And I saw the beast, and the kings of the earth, and their 
armies gathered together to make war against Him that sat 
on the horse, and against his army. And the beast was 
taken, and with him the false prophet that wrought miracles 
before him, with which he deceived them that had received 
the mark of the beast, and them that worshipped his image. 
These both were cast alive into a lake of fire burning with 

brimstone. And the remnant were slain with the sword of 

♦ 

Him that sat upon the horse, and all the fowls were filled 
with their flesh. 

“ And 1 saw an angel come down from heaven, having the 
key of the bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand ; ancW 
he laid hold on the dragon, that old Serpent which is the 
devil and Satan, and hound him a thousand years, and cast 
him into the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set a seal 
upon him, that he should deceive the nations no more, till 
the thousand years should be fulfilled ; and after that he 
must be loosed a little season. 

“ And 1 saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judgment 
was given unto them : and I saw the souls of them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God, 
and which had not worshipped the beast, neither his im- 
age, neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, 
and they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years. 
Hut the rest of the dead lived not again, until the thousand 
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years were finished. This is the first resurrection. Blessed 
and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection ; on 
such the second death hath no power, but they shall be 
priests of God, and of Christ, and shall reign with Him a 
thousand years. 

“ And when a thousand years are expired, Satan shall be 
loosed out of his prison, and shall go out to deceive the 
nations which are in the four quarters of the earth, to gather 
them together to battle : and they went up on the breadth 
of the land, and compassed the camp of the saints about, and 
the beloved city : and fire came down from God out of hea- 
ven, and devoured them. And the devil that deceived them 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone where the beasf 
.and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever. 

“ And I saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, 
from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away ; and 
there was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God : and the books were 
opened ; and another book was opened, which is the book of 
life; and the dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the hooks, according to their works ; and 
whosoever was not found written in the book of life, was 
cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death. 

“ And I saw a new Heaven, and a new Barth ; for the first 
Leaven and the first earth were passed away. And I hoard 
a great voice out of Heaven, saying, Behold the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them, and 
be their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and* there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for the former 
things are passed away. 
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“ And Ho that sat upon the throne said, Behold, I make all 
things new. I will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely. He that overcotneth 
shall inherit all things, and I will be his God, and he shall 
be my son. But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abo- 
minable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone ; which is the second 
death. 

“ And an Angel carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and shewed me that great city, the holy 
Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, having the 
glory of God; and her light was like unto a stone most 
precious, clear as crystal : and it had a wall great and high, 
and twelve gates, and names written thereon which are the 
names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel. And 
the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in them the 
names of the twelve apostles of tho Lamb. And the city 
was pure gold, like unto clear glass, and the foundations of 
the wall of the city were garnished with all manner of pre- 
cious stones ; and the twelve gates were twelve pearls. And 
1 saw no temple therein ; for the Lord God Almighty, and 
the Lamb, are the temple of it. And tho city had no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine on it ; for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and tho Lamb is the light thereof. 
And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in the 
light of it, and the kings of the earth do bring their glory 
and honour into it. And the gates of it shall not be shut 
at all by day, and there shall be no night there. And there 
shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defilet h, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie ; but they 
which are written in the Lamb’s book of life. And the 
angel showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crys- 
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tal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
Jn the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the 
river, was there the Tree of life, and the leaves of the Tree 
were for the healing of the nations. And there shall be no 
more curse, but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be 
in it, and his servants shall serve Him, and they shall see 
his face, and his name shall be in their foreheads. 

“ I Jesus, have sent mine angel to testify unto you these 
things in the churches. 1 am the root and the offspring of 
David, and the bright and morning star. Let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst, come ; 
and whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely. 

“ He which testifieth these things saith. Surely 1 come 
quickly. Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 

“ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 
Amen.” 
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PREFACE, 


The very extraordinary zeal which has lately been 
expressed from the pulpit and the press, for Infant- 
Baptism as an ordinance, of God ', or of unquestion- 
able and divine authority , put me on reviewing the 
evidence by which I was formerly convinced of the 
contrary. 

And as I do not remember to have met with an} 
thing on the subject , exactly in this form ; if it has 
no other advantage, it may point out a method of 
inquiry to those who make the word of God the rule 
of their faith and practice. 

There are some few hints taken from modern au- 
thors ; but the main is the judgment I formed of 
these things at the time referred to. 

1 have only to add, I am not conscious of a wilful 
misinterpretation of any text, but have faithfully 
given what I apprehended to be the real sense ol 
the Holy Ghost ; t • whose influence and blessing I 
humbly rccoinmenu ' 


vS. \V. 
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SCRIPTURE MANUAL, 

*kc, Ac. 


That Baptism is an ordinance of Jesus Christ is admit- 
ted by the generality of those who call themselves Chris- 
tians. That it is of standing use in the church of God, 
appears from the nature* of the institution, when rightly 
understood, and the promise of the great Head of the 
church to his ministers, in the administration of it : “ La , 
/ am with you alway , even unto the end of the 'world” 

As this ordinance is distinguished from others, in its 
limitation to a single administration, without repetition, 
great care should be taken, that we act agreeably to the 
mind of Christ in it. What is to be done but once in 
the Christian’s life, ought to be done well. 

It is certain, men are apt to run into extremes. Some 
may possibly make too much of Baptism, supposing it to 
be a regenerating, or sanctifying ordinance ; that it washes 
away the guilt of original sin, and is always accompaniedl 
with the conveyance of grace. Others may think meanly 
of it, as a mere circumstantial ritual, or test of obedience 
to a positive precept, with little, if any, spiritual meaning. 

Nor are men, good and learned men, less divided about 
the subjects and modes of this sacred institution. If this 
arose from the obscurity, or ambiguity, of the terms in 
which it is revealed, it might carry the appearance of some 
reflection on the wisdom of the Lawgiver; it being a duty 
of common concern, in which the plainest Christian is as 
deeply interested, as men of the greatest capacity, or lite- 
rature. But if it appear that God has not been wanting 
in this matter, and that the Scripture account of it is in 

* A solemn acknowledgment of the divine glories, and a professed 
subjection to the authority of Father, Son, and Spirit, with a thankful 
recognition of the burial and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
in the view of which we desire to die unto sin, and live unto holiness. 



terms of a determinate meaning, and easy to be under- 
stood ; whatever darkness may attend our minds, we have 
no room to quarrel with revelation. 

It is now near thirty years since I first examined this 
matter ; and, I am sure, no one could enter into the inqui- 
ries with more earnest desire to find it on the side of the 
common practice ; all my conversation and prospects 
leaning strongly that way. 

The method I took was, I hope, in a dependence on 
God, whose direction I earnestly implored, to collect the 
whole evidence of Scripture ; to consider carefully every 
part separately, that I might know what was his good and 
acceptable will in this service. And whether I should 
happily attain the desirable end or not, I remember 1 
found great peace in the integrity of the determination. 
Accordingly, looking up to Heaven, I set myself to search 
the Scriptures. 

The questions before me were. Whether believers, or per- 
sons professing faith and repentance, only ; or believers, and 
their natural offspring ; or infants in common , were the pro- 
per subjects of baptism ? And whether the manner of admi- 
nistration was by immersion , or plunging ; or, by sprinkling 
or, pouring ; or whether either might be used indifferently ‘i 
• Considering that Baptism is an ordinance peculiar to the 
Gospel-dispensation, I thought it most natural to expect an 
account of it in the New Testament. Accordingly, I began 
with the Gospel of St. Matthew ; and, in the third Chapter, 
met with the following description of John’s baptism : — 
In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea ; and saying, Repent ye, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand. That , then went out to him 
Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, and were baptized of him in Jordan, confessing 
their sins. And thoi > when he saw many of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, O 
generation of vipers, v, ho hath warned von, &c. Bring forth, 
therefore, fruits meet for repentance ; and think not to say 
within yourselves, we have Abraham to our lather,” &c. 

Here l found, that John had a special commission given 
him, to preach and baptize — That the substance of his min- 
istry was, the doctrine of repentance, in the view of the 
near approach of the Messiah. Hep ntfor the hrngdo". 



‘•J heaved ts at hand — that his success was very extraordi- 
nary ; multitudes docking after him, to hear him preach, 
a tul he baptized of him. Jerusalem and all Judea, and the 
region round about, $-c. That the place of his preaching, 
was the wilderness ; and of his baptizing, the river Jordan. — 
That the action was baptizing — And, that the disposition 
of mind required in the subjects was repentance ; such re- 
pentance as should be productive of good fruits ; and that, 
where this was wanting, a relation to Abraham, as their 
father, did not entitle them to his baptism. 

This appeared to me to be the sum of the account ; and 
I could not help observing. That there is no intimation ot 
< laldren being brought by their parents to John. Not a 
word of his baptizing them. No recommendation of this 
to their parents, as a duty to be afterwards performed by 
them, in consequence of their being proselyted to his 
doctrine. No hint of pouring, or sprinkling, but that John 
baptized the people in the river Jordan ; and that lie did 
this on their repentance, or profession of it. 

Thus far the evidence being for adult baptism, I proceeded 
to consider the baptism of our Lord, as described in the same 
Chapter, verse 13 — lb. “ Then cometh Jesus from Galilee 
to Jordan, to John, to be baptized of him. lJut John for- 
bade him, saying, l ha\e need to be baptized of thee, and 
i ornest thou to me? and Jesus answering said unto him, 
Suffer it to be so now ; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness. Then he suffered him. And Jesus, when he 
was baptized, went up straightway out of the water,” &e. 

Here I observed, that our Lord did not send to John to 
come and baptize him ; but went himself from Galilee to 
Jordan, the place where John was baptizing; and offered 
himself as a subject. John, apprehensive of his superior 
glory, modestly refuses. Our Lord insists on it, as a part 
of righteousness it became him to fulfil. John baptized 
him ; and, as Mark expressly says, (Chap, i, .9,) i/i the river 
Jordan ; and from that expression, coming out of the water, 

I concluded it was by immersion . 

I took Notice of a difference between this and the former 
account. Here was no preaching on John’s part ; no re- 
pentance required of, or confessed by, our Lord Jesus, 
previous to baptism. These, the dignity and purity of his 
person rendered unnecessary. He had the richest unction 
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of the Holy Spirit ; and was holy, harmless, and undefiled. 
However, he appeared with great zeal to engage in the 
duty; and I thought he spoke as the Head of the church, 
and example of his people, when he said, “ Thus it beam- 
eth ns to fulfil all righteousness” 

The next place I consulted was. Matt, six, 13, 14 ; com- 
pared with Mark x. 13, and Luke xviii. 1 j. “ Then were 
there brought unto him little children, that he should put his 
hands on them and pray : and the disciples rebuked them. 
But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, 
to come unto me : for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
This I had often heard quoted in favour of Infant Baptism : 
and therefore, though I did not find the word baptize in the 
text, I thought it deserved a particular consideration. And 
the first thing which came before me, was the desire of the 
parents, or friends, of those children ; or what they aimed 
at in bringing them to Christ ; and the evangelist Matthew 
says it was, that he should put his hands ou them an d pray . 
Mark and Luke say, that he might touch them . But 
neither of them gives the least hint, as to any desire, or 
request, that they might be baptized. 

I then considered the conduct of our Lord on this occa- 
sion : and the text says, “ He took them up in his arms , 
put his hands on them , and blessed them” This , and no 
more, our Lord did at this time, that I could find, by 
comparing the Evangelists. — This led me to consider the 
reluctance of the disciples, that these children should be 
brought, and our Lord’s displeasure signified by his check 
of them, “Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the Kingdom of heaven” 

What the disciples’ reason was for opposing them, is 
not recorded. I think it could uot be, from an unwilling- 
ness that iufants should be baptized , had that been the prac- 
lice of John, or the known will of their Master. This they 
could hardly be guilty <»f ; nor does our Lord take the least 
notice of it in his reproof. It is likely they were uneasy 
lest he should be interrupted in attending to matters which 
they judged of greater importance. But, however this 
was, 3 found they stood reproved ; and the reason given 
was, lor of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

Here I considered, that the kingdom of heaven must in- 
tend, either the kiugdom of grace, or of glory. And first I 



began with the kingdom of grace ; and presently saw, that 
must either be the invisible church, or general assembly of 
the first born, whose names are written in heaven ; or par- 
ticular churches, constituted in gospel-order : for I could 
have no notion of a national church, under the New Tes^ 
tament dispensation. Accordingly, I brought infants to 
each of these, endeavouring to come at the truth. As to 
the invisible church, consisting only, that I could sec, of 
the election of grace ; I thought whether all, or who, among 
infants are a part of it, could only be known to God ; and 
this being a matter wholly unrevealed, I could not see how 
it could give them a right to Baptism. 

As to particular churches, it did not appear that infants 
were claimed or treated \ as members. Nor could I un- 
derstand their capacity for membership ; which seemed to 
be founded in the New Testament, on a declared agree- 
ment of the saints, in principles and experience. 

I then considered the kingdom of glory, consisting in the 
beatific vision, and enjoyment of God. And here I pre- 
sently found my wishes out-run revelation; and, in the issue, 
was obliged to leave infants to th^ sovereign mercy of him, 
who is the Judge of the earth, and will do nothing but 
what is right. Nor could I see, on the supposition of their 
being all admitted to that kingdom, of which I could find 
no scripture assurance, that their right to baptism was 
evinced, without a special order , from the Law-giver of the 
church, or some necessary connection between that ordi- 
nance and eternal life. 

Musing on these things, I looked a little farther, and 
soon found the dilliculty removed, and the expression clear- 
ed up, Of such is the kingdom of heaven . That is, as our 
Lord adds, “ Ferilg I say unto you, whosoever shall not re- 
ceive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein or, as Luke has it, “ in no wise enter therein?' 

It now appeared, that our Lord was speaking of the tem- 
per, and not merely of the persons of children ; and what 
greatly confirmed me was, a parallel passage, Matt, xviii. 
2, o. “Jesus called a little child, and set him in the midst 
of them, and said. Verily I say unto you, except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” And adds, “Whosoever there- 
fore shall humble himself as this little child, the same is 
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the greatest in the kingdom of heaven : and whoso shall re- 
ceive one such little child in my name, receiveth me ; and 
whosoever shall offend one of these little ones which believe 
in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.” 

Here I compared the expressions, receiving Christ, and 
receiving one of these little ones making profession of his 
name ; and the little ones believing in him , with the dread- 
ful nature of the threatening for offending them; and I could 
not see how these could be applicable to mere infants, but 
were all well adapted to younger, or weaker Christians, 

Upon the whole, after the strictest search, I could find, 
in these texts, nothing relating to Baptism. Nor could I 
help thinking, had it been the intention of our Lord that 
infants should he baptized, he would not have omitted the 
pi notices or some discourse about it, on occasions which 
seemed so naturally to lead him to it. 

hailing of my hoped for discovery of Infant-Baptism 
here, I hastened to the commission, recorded Matt, xxvni. 
IS, IP, 20 ; compared with Mark xvi. Li, 10. “All 
power is given to me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, there- 
fore, and teach all nations ; baptizing them in the name of 
the Lather, and of the Sou, and of the Holy Ghost. Teach- 
ing them to observe all things, whatsoever I have com- 
manded you : and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” 

Struck with the supreme authority of a risen Jesus I con- 
cluded, from the solemnity of the introduction, it must lie 
p very heinous affront , to add, alter , or take awag from the 
sacred commandment. And with a mind, I trust, posses- 
sed with reverence of his Majesty, 1 entered into a medi- 
tation on the precept. — Here 1 found that the persons charg- 
ed with the commission were the apostles ; who, notwith- 
standing the eminence of their character, and their di- 
vine inspiration, were not to make , hut publish and c.c- 
piavi, the laws of Christ. That, and only that, which they 
received of the Lord, were they to declare to the church. 
And from the nature of the duty enjoined, and the reach 
of the promise, even to the end of the world, I judged all 
gospel-ministers to be included in the commission. 

The duty enjoined, or service to be performed, was, to 
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teach and baptize. Or, as I understood it, to make disci- 
ples by teaching, (for I could not think of any other way,) 
and then to baptize them. — The subjects of instruction and 
baptism, were alt nations ; or, as Mark has it, all the world , 
and every creature; Gentiles, as well as Jews. Not every 
individual ; for the absurdity of that was most glaring; but 
such as were capable of receiving the doctrine, and making 
a profession of it, in order to baptism. 

The / line of baptizing, according to the evangelist Mark 
seemed to be when they believed ; or, as Matthew has it, 
when they were taught , or made disciples. And the man- 
ner in which, when I considered the principal, most com- 
mon, and natural, sense of the word Baptism, with the use 
of it in John’s baptism, appeared to me to be by immer- 
sion ; and I was the more confirmed in this from Johu’s 
choosing a place to baptize in, where there was much 
water, John iii. 23. I tried, and tried, and tried again, to 
bring in infants under the general term, all nations ; hut 
Mark’s befieveth and is baptized, with Matthew’s teaching 
them to observe alt things I have commanded you, obliged 
me to conclude it must be confined to die adult. 

Thus far the balance seemed to be on the side of the 
Anti-peedobaptists. But, having determined, when I set 
out, to examine the whole evidence, I pursued the enquiry : 
and being thoroughly satisfied, that the apostles could not 
mistake their Master, I thought, if I was mistaken in my 
apprehension of his will, in the commission, I should be set 
right by their conduct. I began with Peter’s sermon, Acts 
ii. The point the apostle aimed at, I found in \erse 3(h 
<f Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that 
Cod hath made that same Jesus , whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ In this he asserts the glory of the 
1 erson crucified ; he was Lord of all : and charges them 
directly with his murder; they had crucified, or, with 
wicked hands, had slain him. 

I he effect was, “They were pricked to the heart, and 
cried out Men and brethren what shall we do V’ Cpon 
which Peter said unto them, “ Repent, and be baptized 
every one ot you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
f:or the promise is unto you, and to your children, and to 
all that are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shaP 
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rail.” It is added, “ Then they that gladly received his 
word were baptized ; and the same day there were added 
unto them, about there thousand souls. And they continu- 
ed stedfastly in the apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers.” And (ver. 44) “ All that 
believed were together and had all tilings common,” &c. 

Here I observed, how Peter understood his commission, 
lie began with preaching or teaching — waiting for the suc- 
cess of his labour. Nor did I find a word of baptism, till 
they were pricked in their heart ; then, indeed, and not 
before, he said, llepent and be baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus ; which I understood after this manner ; If you 
are indeed grieved and ashamed of your conduct towards 
this Jesus whom you have crucified ; if you are convinced 
by the Spirit of God, that he is the promised Messiah, the 
great Redeemer and King of his church, and have a fidu- 
cial dependence on him for salvation : then you are to be 
baptized in his name, and may hope for a comfortable evi- 
dence, in your Baptism, of the remission of your sins, and 
that you shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. And 
for their encouragement lie adds, “ For the promise is to 
you , and to your children , and to all that are afar off, even 
as many as the Lord our Cod shall call.” 

Now, I thought the evidence of children’s right to Bap- 
tism began to open ; especially as I had often heard this 
verse mentioned as an incontestible proof of it. But being 
willing to see with rfty own eyes, I considered what this 
promise might be. The text, indeed, I found, if not wholly 
silent, yet not directly expressive. But, on close reilection 
I thought it must be either, the great promise of the Mes- 
siah, as the seed of Abraham, in whom all nations should 
be blessed ! or, of the remission of sins, for his sake ; or, 
of the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Accordingly, I thought infants to each of these; and 
presently saw, as to the first. The great honour which was 
done to the Jews, and their offspring, that Christ should he 
allied to them according to the flesh ; but found no reason 
to conclude, that Abraham’s natural children were the 
children of the promise, as to the spiritual part of it. Nor 
could I see how the general promise of the Messiah, as 
the seed of Abraham, could give them a right to Baptism, 
if impenitent and uncalled, any more than the Gentiles, or 
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those afar off. — As to the promise of the remission of sin 4 ?, 
I saw not how this couhl be claimed, but bv believers. 
And, as to the gift of the Holy Ghost, if it was of the same 
kind with what had been lately poured out upon the Apos- 
tles, the thing spoke for itself ; there was no room to 
expect it in a state of infancy. — By children , then, I appre- 
hend, must be meant their offspring, when called ; and 
then I could easily apply the promise to them, in any, or 
all, of the foregoing seuses. 

Upon the whole, I found, that Peter preached — the 
people repented, and gladly received the word — were 
baptized — added to the church — walked in fellowship — 
and encouragement was given to their offspring, that, with 
the same experience, or when called, they might look for 
the same privileges. — I could not but think, had the 
Apostle intended to express their right, as infants, to 
Baptism, it was strange , very strange, that no notice 
should be taken, either then, or afterwards, of the adminis- 
tration of it. 

The next account of Baptism I met with, was Acts 
viii. 12. “But when they believed Philip preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of God, and the name ot 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized both men and women.'* 
Here I found the Evangelist agree with the Apostle, and 
both keeping close to the commission. Philip begins with 
preaching the Gospel, or, things concerning the kingdom of 
Cod, and the name of Jesus Christ. The people believed ; 
and, iv hen they did so, and not before, he baptized them. 
And they are said to be men and women; which phrase 1 
took to be expressive of the extent, and limitation of the 
ordinance. Not men only , but men and women : not men, 
women, and children ; but men and women only. And in- 
deed, I thought it could not be otherwise, if a personal 
faith, and a profession of it, were pre-requisite to Baptism : 
and these I found were insisted on by the Evangelist, in 
the case of the Eunuch, recorded iu the same chapter ; the 
account of which stands thus : — 

“ The angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise 
rind go towards the south, See. And he arose and went, 
and behold, a man of Ethiopia, an Eunuch, See., who had 
come to Jerusalem for to worship, was returning, and sitting 
.’a his chariot, and read Esaias the prophet. Then the 



Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to thu 
chariot. And Philip ran thither to him, and heard him 
read the prophet Esaias, and said, Understandest thou what 
thou readest ? And he said, How can I, except some man 
should guide me? and he desired Philip that lie would 
come up and sit with him. The place of the Scripture which 
he read was this. He was led as a sheep to the slaughter, &c. 
The Eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee of 
whom spake the prophet this? &c. Then Philip opened his 
mouth, and preached unto him Jesus. And as they went 
on their way, they came to a certain water ; and the Eunuch 
said, See, here is water, what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized ? And Philip said, if thou believest with all thine 
heart?, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. — And lie commanded 
the chariot to stand still : And they went down both into 
the water, both Philip and the Eunuch, and lie bapti se 
him. And when they were come up out of the water, the 
Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, and the Eunuch saw 
him no more : and he went on his way rejoicing.” Acts 
viii. 2b — M. 

This appeared to me to be a plain and expresshe 
account of the subjects and mode of Baptism. Philip be> 
gins with teaching and preaching Christ as a Saviour and 
Sovereign. The Eunuch desires to be baptized. Philip 
insists on a confession of his faith. The Eunuch gives him 
satisfaction. They both go out of the chariot, and Philip 
baptizes him. And I could not help obsening the pecu- 
liarity of the phrases. They went down both into the 
water, both Philip and the Eunuch. And when they were 
come up out of the water : which strongly impressed my 
mind, that the baptism of the Eunuch was by immersion , 
and must be designed to describe something more than 
barely going to the side, or brink, of the water. 

'fhe next instance of baptism was that of Cornelius, re- 
corded Arts x. And of him, it is said, (verse 2) he was n 
devout maa f ond one that feared God ivit.h alt his ltoe^\ 
Which I understood not of mere babes, if he had any ; but 
id* those who were, in some measure, grown up; capable, 
under a devine influence, of forming some apprehension^ 
of the glory of God, and their obligations to revere and 
serve him. 15v the direction of an angel he sends 
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Peter. Peter begins with preaching. God owns his mi- 
nistry. The Holy Ghost falls on all those who heard the 
word ; and Peter asks, “ Can any man forbid water , that 
these should not be baptised, which have received the Holy 
Ghost , as well as we l And he commanded them to be bap~ 
Used” Here I found the commission strictly regarded, 
and kept up to, and an exact conformity with the foremen- 
tioned instances of Baptism r and, comparing the expres- 
sions fearing God with all his house, (ver. 2), and, reel- 
ing the like gift with those who believed in the Lord Jesus , 
(mentioned chap. xi. 1 7) I saw no reason to suppose that 
infauts were of that number. 

This led me to consider the conversion and baptism of 
Lydia, of whom we read, (Acts xvi. 14.) Thatshe#ras a 
seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira , who worshipped 
God, and heard the apostle ; whose heart the Lord opened , 
that she attended unto the things which were spoken of 
Paul ; and was baptised, and her household . As to 
Lydia, I thought there could be no dispute, whether she 
believed before she was baptized ; the text asserting that 
she ivorshipped God, and that the Lord opened her heart. 
—As to her household, of whom it consisted, is not said ; 
nor is any notice taken of her husband, if she had any. All 
that appeared to me, from a careful examination of the 
account, was. That she was not at home, or in the place of 
her common residence ; that she came to sell her purple 
had a house for that purpose, and probably servants to 
assist her in her trade ; nor could I see it altogether con- 
sistent with prudence, to bring a family of young children, 
if she had any, into the hurries of business. — Upon the 
whole, I thought it might be such a house as Cornelius 
had ; who, if they did not fear God before, were converted 
by a blessing on the Apostle’s ministry, and baptized with 
their mistress. And wliat greatly tended to confirm mein 
this was, that the persons the Apostle found in Lydia’s 
house, when he entered into it, are called brethren, and 
were comforted by him ; which cannot be said of infants. 

The account of the conversion of the Jailor and his fa- 
mily, contained in the same chapter is as follows: “At 
midnight Paul and Silas prayed, &c. Suddenly there was 
a great earthquake, &c. The keeper of the prison would 
have killed himself. Paul cried with aloud voice, saying. 



Do thyself no harm. The keeper called for a light, and 
sprang in, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul 
aud Silas, aud brought them out, and said. Sirs, AVhafc 
must I do to be saved ! and they said, Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy- house. And 
they spake unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that 
were in liis house. And he took them the same hour of the 
night, and washed their stripes, and was baptized, he and 
all his straightway. And when he had brought them into 
3iis*housc, he set meat before them, and rejoiced, believing 
in God with all his house. 5 ’ Acts xvi. 25 — 3l. The fact 
here, I thought, stood thus : The Jailor, under the power 
of strong convictions, cries out, What must I do to be 
saved^f The apostle answers, Behove on the Lord Jesus 
Christy and thou shalt ho saved, and thine house. That is, 
as I understand it, if they also believe. Upon which they 
spake unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that were 
iu his house. And God blessing his word to the Jailor aud 
his family, they believed , were baptized, and rejoiced . 

This led me to consider vvliat is said of Crispus and the 
Corinthians, Acts xviii. S. And Crisp us, the chief ruler of 
the synagogue, believed on the Lord vnth all his house , and 
•many of the Corinthians , hearing, believed and were bap- 
tized. Here I found the master and the family, believers : 
and that the Corinthiaus heard, believed, and were baptized , 
And, as hearing and believing are mentioned, previous to 
the baptizing of the Corinthians, I concluded it was equally 
so, in the instance of Crispus and his house. 

The last instance I met with was, in I. Cor. i. 14, 15, lb, 
which speaks of baptizing the household of Stephanas. “ I 
thank God I baptized none of you but Crispus and Gaius ; 
lest any should say, that I had baptized in mine own 
name: and I baptized also the household of Stephanas.” 
What this househt Id was I gathered from Chap. xvi. 15, 
where the apostle says, ‘Ye know the house of Stephanas, 
that it is the first-fruits of Achaia, and that they have ad- 
dicted themselves to the ministry of the saints.” Whence, 
1 thought they could not be infants, but believers in Christ, 
converted and baptized by the apostle ; or they could hardly 
be called first fruits, and be said to addict themselves to 
the ministry of the saints : whether we understood it of re- 
lieving their wants, or preaching the everlasting gospel. 



Having thus gone through the history of baptism, as 
administered by the apostles, I proceeded to consider the 
account they give of the meaning, or spiritual design of it : 
and with this view compared Rom. vi. 4, with Col. ii. 
1 -> “ Know ye not, that so many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death ’ 
Therefore we arc buried with him by baptism into death , 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead, by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life. For if we have been planted toge- 
ther in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the: 
likeness of his resurrection ; knowing this, that our old mac 
is crucified,” &c. And, in Colossians, I found the same 
metaphor kept up : “ Buried with him in baptism, wherein 
also ye are risen with him through the faith or the opera- 
tion of God.” In forming a judgment of the design of the 
Holy Ghost in these passages, I thought it necessary to 
consider, first, the description , or character , of the persons 
baptized. They are said, (Col. ii. 11) to be orcumnsei: 
with the circumcision made without hands : which I knew 
not how to interpret so well of any thins:* as the renewtnu 
•n/luences of the Holy Ghost. Agreeably to which, t he v 
are further represented as the subjects *f that fa /' 
which is of the operation of God: or, as it is elsewhere 
called, prc< ions faith, and the faith of God's elect . 1 1. 1 Vt. i. 

1 ; Tit. i. 1. The metaphor came next under considera- 
tion. They were buried with Christ in baptism. Thu 
seemed much better to answer to immersion, than to 
sprinkling or pouring; and, supposing that the Jaitlt men- 
tioned might refer to their beiug buried , as well as rising . 
this I thought might be the meaning of their beiug^/V/ ded 
tn the likeness of Christ's death. That as in the ordinance 
of the supper, there is a believing memorial of Christ’s low* 
in his sufferings and death ; so, iri baptism, the saint, by 
an eye of faith, is called to attend to hi* condescension, 
when imprisoned iu the grave; and bis glory, as a conqueror 
in breaking the bands of death : in each of which he sus- 
tained the character of the surety of the covenant, ami 
head of the body. And as the actions of breaking the 
bread, and pouring out the wine, are expressive of his 
agony aud death ; the immersion, and rising, of the person 
baptized, might refer to his burial aud resurrection. 



I then proceeded to examine I. Cor. vii. 14 : a text 
I had often heard quoted, as proving, if not in direct 
terms, yet by just consequence, the right of infants to 
baptism. The words are, “For the unbelieving hus- 
band is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife sanctified by the husband ; else were your chil- 
dren unclean, but now they are holy.” — I began with 
the occasion of the words, and could find nothing re- 
lating to baptism in the context. An affair, evidently of 
another kind, employed the mind of the apostle, to wit, the 
necessity, or expediency, of attending to the duties of the 
marriage-relation, where one was a convert, and the other 
an infidel. This, I thought, was the point in view : and it 
stands determined, that the wife is not to depart , nor the 
husband to put her away ; unless some other circumstances 
should render it necessary and warrantable. — To remove 
the scruple of a tender spirit, it is added, that the unbe- 
liever is sanctified by the believer . By which l could not 
understand an internal spiritual purity of mind ; this being 
the work of the Divine Spirit : but as every thing else, so 
the marriage-relation, is sanctified to the believer, by the 
word of God and prayer. The ignorance or enmity of the 
infidel would not render the saint’s concientious and faith- 
ful discharge of his duty, less necessary or acceptable. — 
To enforce his determination of their continuing together, 
the Apostle adds. Else were yovr children unclean , but notv 
are they holy . Here I considered, how children may be 
said to be unclean ; and I thought, they are all so by 
nature being shapen in iniquity, and conceived in sin. The 
guilt and pollution of which can only be removed by the 
blood of Christ, and the power of the Holy Ghost. As to 
this, I could see no difference between the seed of believers, 
and others. All are concluded under sin, and by nature , 
children of wrath, 

I then remembered to have heard, that all out of the 
pale of the Jewish church were unclean, as opposed to that 
holiness which is attributed to the whole congregation of 
Israel ; and that sur T » uncleanness attends the children of 
unconverted Gentiles now. But, considering Peter’s vision, 
in which he is forbidden to call that common which God 
hath cleansed — That the middle wall of partition is broken 
down — That in regeneration, or the ,,ew man , there is net- 
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ther Greek nor Jew , circumcision, nor uncircurnctsivn , 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ n (til and 
m all , — Remembering the peculiars of the Jewish church, 
as hereditary and national, are now utterly set aside : L 
could see no more uncleanness in one infant, than in ano- 
ther. — Upon the whole, I thought the affair settled by the 
apostle, wholly matrimonial. It is highly probable, the 
holiness and uncleanness were of the same kind ; or 
related to apparent legitimacy, or illegitimacy. — Xor 
could I see, on the supposition of an external sort ot 
holiness derived to an infant from a believing parent, that 
we are to conclude its right to baptism, without a special 
direction from the Lawgiver of the church.* 

This led me to consider the apostle’s account of Abra- 
ham, (Rom. iv. 11, 12, Id.) As “ the father of all them 
that believe, though they be not circumcised ; and that the 
promise is of faith, that it might be by grace, to the end it 
might be sure to all the seed : not to that only which is cl 
the law, but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham, 
who is the father of us all: and, that lie received the sign 
of circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of faith, which 
lie had, yet being uucircurnciscri.” This I found eornmomy 
insisted on, to prove that Abraham’s covenant was the cove- 
nant of grace — That a part of his seed were the bciiewng 
Gentiles, and their offspring ; and that, as Abraham’s chil- 
dren wore circumcised, the children of believers should bo 
baptized. 

To come at a certainty in this matter, I thought it might 
be proper carefully to inquire, what the covenant was which 
God made with Abraham ; the duties required, and privi- 
leges to be enjoyed, under it ; the persons interested in it, 
and the mauner of conveying and signifying that interest. 
The covenant I found at large in the xviith of Genesis ; and 
:t appeared to me, to be of a peculiar kind. Some things 
belonging to Abraham in his personal character; as, that 
he should have a numerous posterity ; that kings should 
descend from him ; the making over the land of Canaan to 
him ; and the particular honour of being the father of the 
Messiah, according to the flesh. This part of the covenant, 

* If the IJaptism of infants may be justified from this passage, so 
may the baptism of the unbelieving husband, and the unbelieving wife ; 
t>A they ,u e said to be sanctified, or holy, us well as their children. 
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I thought distinguishable from the covenant of grace ; for 
i could not but see he might have all these, without any 
special relation to God, as a child. But, when God pro- 
mises to be his God ; to bless him , and, that in his seed 
ell the families of the earth should be blessed : I looked 
upon these promises, as expressive of privileges of another, 
and more valuable kind, than any of the former. 

And, as the covenant appeared thus to be of a mixed 
nature, and the blessings distinct ; so I found his seed to 
be described very differently in scripture : sometimes in- 
tending all his natural children ; sometimes the person of 
Christ only : and here, and in other places, all his spiritual 
offspring, whether Jews or Gentiles. As to his children, 
who are only so after the flesh, they had their outward 
advantages : but not that I could see, the blessings of the 
covenant of grace. — As to Christ, it did not appear any 
blessing was derived from Abraham to him ; but, on the 
contrary, Abraham received the blessing in, and from the 
Messiah, his root , as well as offspring. And, as to his 
spiritual seed, they are all, whether Jews or Gentiles, par- 
takers with him of the same faith and salvation. 

Circumcision, I thought to be a sign, or badge, of separa- 
tion to the Jews in common, as distinguished from the Gen- 
tiles ; and, perhaps of regeneration to his spiritual seed ; but 
conveyed, that 1 could see, no spiritual blessing to either. 
And i thought, if the baptism of infants, under the Gospel, 
were to be argued from circumcision, the Apostle would cer- 
tainly have given some hint of it : whereas his discourse is 
confined to believers, without a word of their children. — 
That circumcision was a seal of the righteousness of faith to 
Abraham, is indeed asserted ; but that it was so to his na- 
tural seed, I could form no idea of : at least, till they had, 
by faith, a view of the same righteousness, by which Abra- 
ham their father was justified. — And the apostle seems to 
explain the whole master ; Rom. ix. (>, 7, S. “ They are not 
all Israel, whv'h are vf Israel : neither because they are the 
seed of Abraham, are they all children . — That is, they which 
are the children of the Jlesh, these are not the children of 
God : fad the children 'f the jwornise are accounted for the 
seed 99 ftow, I concluded, if this were true of the natural 
seed of Abraham, a believer, certainly it could be no less 
so of the offspring of the Gentile believers. 
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As to the privileges of the Jews, above the Gentiles, the 
apostle is express. That unto them pertained the adoption 
and the glory , and the covenants , and the giving of the l me , 
and the service of God , and the promises : and that from 
them, as concerning the fleshy Christ came , who is over all, 
God blessed for ever. Rom. ix. 4, 5. Or, agreeably to what 
he before had said, when putting the question, “ What ad - 
vantage then has the Jew ? Or what profit is there of cir- 
cumcision ?” lie answers, “ Much every way ; chief ]) , be- 
cause unto .them were committed the oracles of God. 3 ' So 
that it evidently appeared, the church of the Jews had its 
glory ; but as the same apostle tells us, (II Cor. iii. 10, 
11,) This was as no glory if compared with the glory which 
excelleth. For , if that which was done away was glorious, 
muck more that which remaineth is glorious. That is, as 
I understand it, all the carnal part of the Jewish glory was 
swallowed up, and utterly set aside, bv the simplicity, spi- 
rituality, and liberty of the Gospel-dispensation : and as 
formerly, “ All were not Israel which were of Israel /’ so 
now, £< he is not a Jew which is one outwardly, neither is 
that circumcision , which is outward in the flesh ; but he is 
a Jew , which is one inwardly ; and circumcision is that 
of the. heart , in the spirit and not in the letter ; whose 
praise is not of men , but of God 33 Rom. ii. 28, 20. 

I then proceeded to consider the excision of the Jews 
and the taking in of the Gentiles, (recorded Romans xi. 1 ti, 
1 7j) which, though there is no express mention, either of the 
baptism of infants, or of baptism itself; yet I found com- 
monly produced, as a declaration of a federal holiness, 
conveyed from parents to children, in consequence of which 
they might , yea ought , to be baptized. The words of the 
text are, “ If the first fruit be holy, the lump is also holy ; 
and if the root be holv, so are the branches : and if some 
of the branches be broken off, and thou, being a wild olive- 
tree, wert graffed in among them, and with them partakest 
of the root and fatness of the olive-tree,” &c. — That con- 
verted Gentiles stand on a level with believing Jews, I had 
already seen. That the peculiar form of the Jewish church 
was abolished at the death of Christ I found generally 
acknowledged ; that being the ministration which was to 
tie done away , to make room for that which was to remain , 
so that 1 could not tell how to conceive of the Gospel- 
Church incorporated with the Jewish, they being always 
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represented as distinct, or distinguishable, the one from tiic 
other. 15 v the root, then, I understood Abraham. — By 
the wild olive , the Gentiles in a natural state ; who, upon 
receiving the grace of Go d, became the spiritual branches 
of Abraham the father of the faithful ; and were equally 
interested with his believing natural branches, in all the 
special privileges of the covenant of grace. Tins I thought 
to be the most natural sense of the text : nor could 1 see 
how this could have any relation to Baptism, whether of 
the adult, or infants. 

The next reference to Baptism I found, was, I Cor. \. 
1, 2. st I would not that you should be ignorant, how that 
all our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through 
the sea, and where all baptized unto Moses, in the cloud, 
and in the sea.’* To understand this, I thought it proper 
to enquire into the fact, as recorded by Moses, which I 
thought would give light to the allusion. And, (in Ex. xlv.) 
we are told, that “ the pillar of the cloud went from before 
the face of the Israelites, and stood behind them: that it 
came between the camp of the Egyptians, ami the camp of 
Israel ; that it was a cloud nud darkness to the one, and 
gave light by night to the other ; that the Lord caused the 
sea to go back, by a strong east wind, all that night, and 
made the sea dry land ; and that the children of Israel 
went into the midst of the sea upon dry ground, and the 
waters were a wall unto them, on the right hand, ami on 
the left.” Here I found, that part of the cloud which was 
next to the Israelites, was bright, clear, and comfortable ; 
nor the least intimation of rain falling upou them. The 
sea was made dry ground, and the waters were a wall unto 
them, on the right hand, and on the left. So that I con- 
cluded, the term baptized must refer to their situation in 
the midst of the ?ea, encompassed by these walls, and 
attended with the cloud ; rather than to any water coming 
out of the one, or sp* inkling dashings from theother: which 
must have been very troublesome to such a body of people 
in their march ; and, as I thought, inconsistent with the 
account of their standing in, and corning out of the sea, on 
dry ground. 

This brought me to the last place of scripture, which 
speaks directly to the nature and meaning of the ordinance 
of Baptism; I Bet. iii. 20, 21. “ The long-suffering of 

God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a pre- 



paring, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were saved by 
water. The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also 
now save us, (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God,) by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ.” Here it appeared, that there 
were some circumstances attending the ark, and the salva- 
tion of Noah and his family by water, which were figurative, 
or typical, of Baptism ; and when I examined the account, 
as given by Moses, (Gen. vii.) I found it thus : The ark 
was God’s contrivance and appointment ; and it was a 
large, hollow vessel, in which Noah, his family, and the 
creatures with him, were for a time, as it were, buried : 
and especially this was the case, when the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the windows of heaven 
were opened, and they in the midst of that deluge which 
destroyed all the world. This appeared to me to answer 
to immersion in Baptism ; and I could not think the Holy 
Ghost would refer us to the water of a floods as a type of 
a little quantity of that element, made use of when poured, 
or sprinkled, on the face of an infant. And as Noah and 
his family were saved by water, the believer is saved 
by Baptism ; not efficaciously, or meritoriously, but decla- 
ratively and instrumentally. In the profession of his faith, he 
declares his entrance into Christ, as the ark of salvation ; 
and his Baptism is a lively representation of the burial and 
resurrection of him, who died for his offences, and rose 
again for his justification. And as Noah built the ark, and 
entered into it, in obedience to the command of God ; the 
believer is baptized, from a principle of conscience toward 
God ; yea a good , that is, as I thought, an enlightened, 
renewed conscience . 

Having thus gone through the Scripture account of the 
ordinance of Baptism, I found myself obliged to conclude, 
that the balance was greatly on the side of believers, as the 
only declared subjects ; and of plunging, or immersion , as 
the only mode of that sacred institution. 

1 well knew that many godly and learned persons thought 
otherwise ; but, not daring to call any man Master on earth, 
and remembering the account I must shortly give to him, 
who said, Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness ; I 
determined to comply with my duty ; and, on the closest 
reflection, have seen no reason to repent of it. 



EXTRACTS 

i ROM LEARNED PJEDOUAPTIS'f AUTHORS. 


Witsil'S : “ It cannot be denied, that the native signification 
of the word baptize, is to plunge, to dip.” (Econ. Find. 1. iv. e. 
,\vi. § 13. 

Vexema : “ The word baptize is no where used in the Scrip- 
turc for sprinkling : no, not in Mark vii. 4/’ Hist. Eccles. 
tom. m. secul. i. § 133. 

J. Altjngius : “ Washings the Apostle calls dicers baptisms : 
that is various immersions. For baptism is immersion , when the 
whole body is imvnerged : but the term baptism is never used 
concerning aspersion. — Those Jewish washings were manifold 
as, of the high-priest ; (Lev. xvi. 9} of the ]>r lest s, at their con- 
secration ; (Exod. xxix. 4 ; Lev. vui. (i) and of the Lecites, when 
appointed to their office; (Num. vui. 7- -1) of all Israel , when, 
the covenant was to be promulgated ; (Exod. mx. 10. 14) espe- 
cially of those that were defiled by the carcase of an unclean 
animal ; (Lev. xi.) by the leprosy ; (Lev. xiv.) by a flux of the 
semen, or of the menstrua, or by touching things that were so 
defiled ; (Lev. xv.) Those also, who had been concerned in the 
purification of others, were to be cleansed by baptism. For 
instance, he who had led the scape-goat into the wilderness; 
(Lev. xvi. 2b',) those who had burnt the bullock, or the goat, 
without the camp, the blood of which was brought into the 
holy place ; (Lev. xvi, 23,) the priest who burned the red heifer, 
and the man who gathered the ashes ; (Xmn. xix, 7. and 
also soldiers, when returned from war.” Comment, in E[>is>. <n J 
Ileb. cap. ix. 10. In The Principles of A ntiymdobo ptism , and 
the Practice of Female Communion , completely consistent , (pub- 
lished by Mr. J. Doke,) pp. , 7b*, 77. 

Dr. G. Campbell. : “The word palmin', baptize , both in 
Sacred Writers and Classical, signifies to dip, to pinny', to im- 
merse ; and was rendered by TeutullianAIic oldest ofthe Laim 
Fathers, tingere, the term used for dtcing cloth ; winch was bv 
immersion. It is always construed suitably to this meaning.” 
Translation of the Fou •* Gospels. Note, Matt iv. 11. 

l)i. T. Goodwin : “The eminent thing signified and repre- 
sented in baptism, is, not simply the blood of Christ, as it wash id ft 
us trom mii ; but there is a farther representation therein of 
Christ’s death, burial, and resurrection, m the baptized's being 
til st buried under watci, and then rising out of it : and tins is 
not m a bare conformity unto Christ, but in a representation of 
a communion u ith Christ, in that bis. death and resurrection. 
Therefore it is said. Me are buried with him in baptism: and. 
Wherein you are risen with him/' Chris . set forth , pp. 32, 3A. 

Venema; “It is without controvert, that baptism m tin 



■Ammtive church was administered by immersion into water 
and not by sprinkling. Matt. lii. ; Johniii. ; Acts vin. ; Rom. vi. 
-Nor is there any necessity to have recourse to the idea of 
sprinkling, in our interpretation of Acts ii. 4 1 ; where three 
Hiovsand souls are said to be added to Christ by baptism : seeing 
it might lie performed by immersion, equally as by aspersion ; 
especially, as they are not said to have been baptized at the 
same time.” Hist. Ecdes. tom iii. secul. i. § 138. 

l)r. Wiutb’i : “It being so expressly declared here, [Rom. 
vi. d,] and Coloss. ii. 12, that we are uckied with Christ in 
baptism, by being buried under water; and the argument to 
oblige us to a conformity to bis death, by dying to sin, being 
taken lienee ; and this immersion being religiously observed by 
all Christians for THIRTEEN CENTURIES, and approv- 
ed by our church, and tlie change of it into sprinkling, even 
without any allowance from the Author of this institution, or 
any license fiom any council of the church, being that w hich tin* 
Romanist still urgetli to justify liis refusal of the cup to the laitv ; 
it were to be wished, that this custom might be again of general 
use, and aspersiuu only permitted, as of old, in case of the China, 
or in present danger of death.” Note on Rom. vi.M. 

Dr. Wall : “All those countries in which the usurped power 
of the Pope is, or has formerly been, ov\ned, have left ofi« 
clipping of children in the font : but — all other countries in the 
world which had never regarded Ins authority, do still use it." 
Tn Ptcrhbap. Ej am. vol. i. pp. 281>, 200. 

Vi i uiNii a : It is not related as a fact, in the Gospels ami 
Vets of the primitive church, that infants were baptized bv 
i lmst, or bv the apostles.” Observat . Sac. 1. ii. c. vi. § 2. 

Mr. Ii Baxter : “ If there can he no example given u 
Scripture, of any one that was baptized without tlie profession 
'•I'ii 8aung faith, nor any precept for so doing; then must we 
*iot baptize any without it. But the antecedent is true ; there- 
fore so is the consequent.’* Disputed, of Right to Sac . p. 1 lib 
host Edition. 

Salmasills and Suicerus : “ In the two first centuries no 
one was baptized, except, being instructed in the faith, and 
acquainted with the true doctrine of Christ, lie was able to 
profess hiuiself a believer; because of those words. He that 
b direct h and is baptized." 

CYkcell/kus : “The baptism of Infants, in the two first 
-centuries after Christ, was altogether unknown — The custom 
of baptizing infants did not begin before the third age after 
Christ was horn.” 

De la Roque : “The primitive church did not baptize m- 
r ants ; and the learned Grotiur proves it, in Ins Annotations 
on the Gospel.” The three last Extracts from Pcedobap. Exa n. 
vol. II. chap. ii. pp. 76 , 77 . 
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Extracted from the Baptist Magazine for December, 1824 , 
jpp. 517, 5 18. 

The learned J. D. Miclmelis in his Entwurf der typischen 
Gottesgelartheit* Gottingen, 1 753, p. 148, &c., speaking of 
Baptism as an image of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
which signified that God would impute the sufferings and death 
of Christ to him that believed and was baptized ; he adds, 

" If then an adult, a Jew for example, was to be baptized, 
and I should translate the language of the action into words, it 
W'ould be in the following confession : — 

“ I acknowledge that I have been a very great sinner, and as 
impure as a heathen or an idolater; and that I have no title to 
the kingdom of God, on the ground of my birth and ancestry . 
And although God, in his grace, hath promised a blessing to 
the seed of Abraham, yet I confess that hitherto I have not 
been a son of Abraham. For, although naturally I am descend- 
ed from him, yet I am not a son of the promise, and I believe 
that to these only the promise belongs. All my former religion. 
I acknowledge, was false ; and so false, that it was insufficient to 
obtain eternal happiness. On account of my sins, I am not only 
unclean andlniserable, but, also exposed to punishment, anil lia- 
ble to the sorrows and death which arc represented m Christian 
baptism. But I believe that God, in his grace, impute*. <o me 
the sufferings and death of Christ, as if I had nay self endured 
them ; arid even as I shall now pass through the image of death, 
W'hich fully took place in Christ, so God views me, as l Md 
suffered punishment, and had died on account of all my sins : 
and, I am certain, that God wull not require from me the pum . 
merit of my sins twice. I believe, also, that God loo\s upon, u 
as if I had already suffered death, and was raised up to ltumo’* u 
life, even as Christ was raised : and, I believe, that before God, 
and with respect to my spiritual condition, in his S’ght, 1 liaio 
all the privileges of a citizen of the future world; that is the 
complete forgiveness of sins, and freedom from the law of Mo • 
ses.” 

Michaelis adds, M The duties which follow' from lienee, 
which Paul, in Rom. rh. vi. points out, I pass over, because 
they are not the immediate signification of Baptism but the 
consequences of that signification. 

This passage needs no comment. Tt is a forcible representa- 
tion, and show r s that Michaelis considered the baptism of an 
adult as a declaration that the imputation of the death of Christ 
to Mm, was the ground of his hope, and his baptism w as, by the 
fact itself, a profession of his faith. 


[Price 1 anna each, or 1 Rupee for 20 copies .] 
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DELIVERED 11 V Tllli 

DON. AND REV. B. W. NOEL, 

ON TUK 

OCCASION OF HIS PUBLIC BAPTISM. 
Am; 1st f), 1819. 


I The usual introductory sen ices having been gone through, 
i Mr. Noel entered the pulpit and spoke as follows : — 

! Ilaung been asked, tny brethren, to address you on 
| tl is occasion. I gladly avid myself of the opportunity of 
> speak oi:-; a few word* on this particular point : Why a 
; person n'!r' i* nnhupt- nf should hi baptized > ofttr having 
, •nude (t pt of t o) j'mf it <n Jesus Christ in other ways, 

1 and penny* lot namt ymrs, 1 have not come to the 
1 resolution to obey ulut 1 hehevc to he Christ’s command, 
l nirlioiit liaung hilly considered the grounds upon which that 
1 -step is to he taken. Without having v oad anything what- 
i ever m fax our of the exclusive right of believers to Christian 
baptism, J ha\e read all the strongest arguments that I 
could meet with upon the other side. I beliexe l have weigh- 
ed well even considerable argument that has ever been 
! adduced m tke maintenance of infant baptism, as an addition 
! to, and which evidently becomes a substitution for, the 
baptism of believers m Christian Churches ; and I have 
come distinctly to two conclusions, which appear to me, 

' at least, to be certain. I will not speak of the convic- 
! tions of others, but 1 speak of the conviction of my own 
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mind, after very much examination. It appears to me to 
be distinctly proved, — first, that baptism, as ordained by 
Christ, is an immersion in water, a being buried in the 
water; and, secondly, that the immersion is meant to be a 
profession of faith in Christ. If those two conclusions are 
correct ( and 1 believe they will completely prevail with the 
Christian world eventually), then it follows that a person 
who, like myself, has only been sprinkled m infancy, is mi- 
baptized; because such a person has neither been immersed, 
nor has he made a baptismal profession ol‘ faith ; and these 
two things constitute Christum baptism. So that, if these 
conclusions are correct, then I, and others, who ha\c been 
only sprinkled m infancy, are m neither sense hapti/ed. 

Should we, then, after having professed our faith m Christ 
many tunes at the Lord’s table, come to this, which is the 
initiatory rite of Chi istunity, and begin again a profession 
of faith in linn? There are these reasons which have led 

i 

• me to conclude so for mvsclf, and which have led, 1 believe, 
some of my brethren and sister*, who are about to be bap- 
tized, to the same conclusion. In the first place, there is 
no instance in the New Testament of au\ person mi bap- 
tized, after the institution of Christum baptism by our land, 
coining to the Lord’s table; and theicfme, if we should 
continue to attend the Lord's table without being baptized, 
knowing that lhedo-bapti^m is not the baptism appointed 
by Christ, we should he doing contrary to all the precedents 
of the New Testament. In the next place, Cluist has 
required a baptism >i profession of faith. It does not appear 
to me to be sutlieic it to say that we have confess! d Christ 
m other ways. That may be true: but there is no reason 
why one confession of Christ, appointed by him, should be 
taken as the subs'. »tc of another confession, appointed 
likewise by him; and, therefore, as he lias said to us, as 
well as to others, “ Repent and he baptized for the remission 
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of sms, anti \e shall receive the Iloly Ghost;'* “ lie that 
beheveth and is baptized shall lie saved therefore, he j 
requires from us a baptismal profession of faith, as well ns | 
j a profession of faith m other \\a}s. This has been so clearly 
seen by the Churches of Christ in general, that it is not only 
those which are called llaptist Churches, hut. all the Church- 
es, who refuse to admit, to the Lord's Supper, or into church 
membeiship, any whom they consider to be imbapti/.ed. If 
a man — for instance, 011c of the Society of Friends — lias 
! been a consistent Christian for years, has followed the Lord 
j diligently and zealously, has done good by his pen and by 
; his preaching, and is welcomed by all persons who rejoice in 
; seeing the work of the Spirit as a thorough Christian, — if 
that person should come to recognise that the sacraments 
are still obligatory, and that lie should come to the table of 
the Lord, there is no Church that would receive him unlmp- 
| tized. Neither the Homan Catholic, nor the Anglican, nor i 
! the Presin tenan, nor the Independent Churches, would 
1 receive such a one, unbaptized. And, therefore, flic fact of 
his having made a piofessiou of faith in other wn\s lias not 
I appeared to any of the Churches of Chri-st as a reason why 
J an unbaptizcd person should not. at any point in his hcaveu- 
| wind course, he baptized, when lie comes to recognise his 
! error. 

! Our blessed Saviour has set us an example in this matter. 

J At the age of thirty, when he was known by all who knew 
him to he devoted to tiod — when his whole life was a pro- 
; fession of devotedne>s, not in the least requiting baptism, 

I as an expression either of repentance or of faith — when 
I John was baptizing comerts, because the kingdom of heaven 
\ was at hand, summoning men to believe m Christ as the 
| Saviour about to appear — then it, was that Jesus, not ccrtain- 
; lv needing to be baptized unto faith in himself, and needing 
1 no repentance, was yet at that age baptized, after long years 
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of piety. This lie did, because he would honour the ordin- 1 
ance of God, not needing it himself, but with a view to the 
welfare of others and the honour of God. lie was therefore 
baptized. Is there not much analogy between the baptism 
of Christ in the Jordan, and the baptism of any disciple, if 
his soul, after some years of faith, perceives that lie has 
been ignorant in this matter, and has not understood the 
doctrine of Christian baptism ? When we add to this the 
reason which Christ assigned why he was baptized, we see 
that his authority directly recommends, sanctions, and (as 1 
think) commands, that those who find out that they are 
unbapti/ed, because only sprinkled in infancy, should, like 
Jesus, be afterwards baptized. lie said, when John remon- 
strated with Him as superior to himself and not needing 
to be baptized by him, “ Sutler it to he so now, for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. ” lie did not mean 
that there w'as anything especially righteous, especially 
great, especially devoted, m being baptized ; but that it was 
comparatively a trivial thing, as it seems to me, that it was 
a light duty compared with many, as compared with faith 
and devotedness. It was but the external profession. 
Nevertheless, lie says, “ It becometh us to fulfil the least 
command as well as the greatest !” AVhen, therefore, our j 
Lord assigned this as a reason, why he, not needing it, 
should yet be baptized, lie said m effect to all his followers : 

“ You may think that having made a profession in other 
ways, you need it a. it, — that }on have confessed Christ at 
the table of the Lo*' k or m your intercourse with the world; 
nevertheless, it bee ncs ns to ‘ fulfil all righteousness,’ to 
keep all the commands of Christ, to honour every ordinance 
that God ha-- given ; and if yon need it not for yourselves, 
at least in resp et to h. authority he bapa/ed, that you mav 
express your willingness to be ohedn lit to linn in all things.” 

In looking, too, at the example of om Sa\ ioar, I have seen 

m ^ 


that he regarded the influence of his act on others, for we 
never stand alone m our conduct. Others may he inllucnc- 
cd liv us for good or evil, and we have, as Christians, to 
recommend our fellow -sinners — those who have as yet not 
turned “ 1 ’iom darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto Cod"— -to believe, and to be baptized, as a profession 
of that faith. Now, jf we were ourselves unhapli/.ed, they 
would naturally evade the command of Clnist, and say, 
“You do not submit to this publicity, vou do not acknow- 
ledge this ordinance, vou have escaped this pain, and there- 
fore why should not we?” And they would he disposed to 
evade a command of Christ under the .sanctum of our 
example. And this is especially true of ministers, whose 
business it is to pleach Christ to the unconverted, and to 
preach baptism to those who may turn to linn in truth. 
Hut how cm a muiish r urge his lelhm-sinucrs to he baptized 
if be is himself an unbaph/.ed person'' Hcsides, it being a 
minister’*, dufv to administer this ordinance to those who 
are prepared tor it ami Asm* it, a .scruple and doubt might 
J arise in the minds ot uu.mv , pel hap-, perplexing them with 
i many troubles in l.ug v .‘.us, if thev should be baptized by 
1 an unhap! ized minuter. It seemed to me, therefore, ne- 
cessary for olien-., no k*- than expedient lor mvself, that l 
, should fill til this command of Christ. 

| There is one, oilier *u pument, to which I liave already 
I alluded, whieh has had v. eight with me, and, L doubt, not, 
i with others of no b s e<hion and sisters now about P> be bap- 
tized. In common with anno < all other Clnndn s of Christ, 
there are those Haptist dim dies v> ho aie of stnet commu- 
nion, and who believe, m common with the gleet majority of 
i Chustians, that thev mint not receive to the land's Supper 
I those who are in tl.eir view unbapti/ed. I believe this to he 
I an error, but, since it is Aimed bv them in common with 
j almost all Chinches, it is 011I3 to be respected as an opinion, 
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and not to be condemned as a fault. Consequently, each 
Christian ought to desire to be in full communion with those 
Churches. They are not more narrow in their minds than 
other Christians, because almost all Christians are of the 
same opinion ; and, consequently, we ought not to shrink 
from their communion, but seek it. Let me add to this, 
that I believe, amongst the multitude of those who, as min- 
isters of Christ, have seen it right to renounce the doctrine 
of infant baptism, as an abuse in the Church, winch has 
no sanction in Scripture, there are very few, if auv, who have 
not also felt it their duty to he baptized. On these grounds, 
it has seemed to me to he uiy duty not to shrink from a 
public acknowledgment of Clmsi’s authority, hut with my j 
brethren around to he baptized, to acknowledge that lie has i 
a right to our subjection. The meaning of the rite is. how- j 
ever, far more important, My dear fiieml, the minister m ! 
this chapel (Mr. Shepherd), has just brought some of its 
prominent features before our minds. Let me add to what 
he has said, by referring to a paper which l have drawn up, 
expressive of my own feelings, — the feelings, I doubt not, 
of those about to he baptized, and which, 1 trust, may he 
your feelings too : — 

“O Lord (loti Almighty, I accept with humble gratitude 
— as a sinner who has deserved eternal death, and who 
cannot cease to deserve it— -the neh, five, and eternal salva- 
tion which thou m thy goodness hast provided for me. 1 
look to tliec, O Ce- », the l‘\ither of our Lind Jesus Christ, to 
save me from the nmiishment of mu and its power; from 
the curse which thy law' has jusl k pronounced upon me ; 
from my own faults; from all tempt moiis ; and to bring me 
to a life of holy bliss in heaven, because thou hast promised 
all this to tle se wIl come to tliec, as I now do, through 
Const, in dependence on the mein, of thy Son Jesus Chust 
— upon the aid of thy Spirit and on toy truth, I look to thee j 
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for the eternal salvation of iny body and of my soul ; and I 
humbly accept thee as my chief i^uide to all eternity. O 
Cod, the Son, my Redeemer, who didst expiate my sins by 
thy death, thou wast made sin for me, that I might be 
made the righteousness of Cod in thee; thou hast redeemed 
me from the curse of the law, being made a curse for me, 
and haling rescued me from eternal death by thy death, 
thou dost now live to bring me to eternal life. Relieving 
in thy power and love, 1 trust to thv merit and intercession 
to secure for me the favour of Cod, to impart to me thy 
Holy Spmt, to clinch me with all the blessings of the new 
covenant, and to prepare me for heaven ; and thus I accept i 
thee as my onlv and all-sullieient Sauour. Through Christ j 
I likewise thankfully receive thee, O Cod the Spmt, to he 
mi sanctifier. For his sake thou dost dwell with those who 
believe in lum ; and belies mg on linn, I look to thee to 
teach me all needful truth, to incline my heart to what is 
just and light, to stf mv affections on Cod and on spmtual 
things, to direct and control lin will, to form in\ character, 
to sanctify me, wholly, to preset ve me through ill tempta- 
tions, and to bring me into the practice of my Redeemer 
ui glory. Thus, I heartily accept thee, O Cod, the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, as my shield and my exceeding 
great reward, and 1 humbly I rust, aeeoidmg to thv promises, 
to be made happy by thee for both worlds. On the other 
hand, being so blessed and favoured, I, as a redeemed and 
pardoned tr.insgi essor, desire to make a public profession 
of faith in thee, ami publicly to dedicate myself to thy sei- 
, vice, according to Christ's appointment, by immersion. 

| First, I renounce all mu for ever. By my sms I have 
\ displeased and dishonoured thee; they have checked my 
j efforts to improve my character, they have hindered me 
I from doing good, they have injured my peace ami usefulness, 

| they have been my disgrace, and but for thy lnercv, they 
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would have been my ruin. I have been unreasonable, corrupt 
and ungrateful in disobeying thee, and am brought by 
nature and by practice to such a condition, that nothing 
but the blood of Jesus Christ could blot out tny guilt. 
Thou hast so hated sin, that thou hast sentenced sinners to 
eternal death, and unless Jesus Christ had suffered for it 
they could not have been saved. It is unnatural, depraved, 
and rebellious, exposing them to thy ju>t wrath and curse ; 
it lias occasioned the death of Chiist, it has made the world 
hate him, it opposes his dominion ; he came to rescue us 
from its power, and lie feels an irreconcilable hatred to it. 
It is contrary to the nature of the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
by whom it is piogievuvch destroyed m each believer, and 
by whom it must ultimately he eradicated from the world. 
Thy word condemns it. It is worse in thy children than in 
others, because tlicv must sin against clearer light and re- 
peated promises, after experiencing the aids of grace, and 
after tasting the pleasure of obedience. J therefore desire 
to forsake it for ever, and thenceforth to do, say, and think 
nothing which is contiary to thy will. As Christ died for 
my sins, and was buried in the grave, so shall 1 be buried 
in the water, in token that 1 die with him to the sins which 
caused his death, that 1 mnv ne\er again serve sin. At the 
same time, I mean, hv tin help, to lead a new life. As 
Christ rose from the giave, so shall I rise from the water to 
a nobler and better life Ilian before. Thou didst not give 
my faculties to he w «stcd m aimless inactivity, but, rescued 
from active corrupt** to be emplou'd in all that is useful 
and ennobling. II « nceforth, uiy opinion and judgment of 
tilings being formed l>v a supreme regard to thy will, I de- 
sire to clietish every right principle, to pursue every honour- 
able and usefe 1 end, - do what is iust and true, what is 
humane and benevolent, to set my Elections on all that is 
the most worthy to engage them, to iwve all that is good, to 
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! seek holiness and heaven, to live for eternity and look to 
f thee to he directed in all things by thy Word, to be conform- 
ed to the example of Christ, and to aim at being perfect, as 
, my Father in Heaven is perfect. As Christ my Redeemer 
is in lleaven, I will set my affections there; as he is holy, 

' just, and good there, I will endeavour to be so here ; as he 
glorifies thee there, I will seek to glorify thee here; as he 
loves believers, 1 will love them ; and as lie is head over all 
j things to the Church, I will live to serve the Church; and 
j thus, by tby help, I will rise with Christ to a new life. 

“ Further, as I am about to be baptized into the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Spirit — that is, to profess, by 
immersion, that I am thy worshipper and servant, I now 
consecrate myself to thy service for ever, I give myself un- 
reservedly to thee, O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Itching on thy mercy to accept me through Christ, 
and on the aid of thy Spirit to enable me to adhere to my 
resolution, tby will, O God, shall be mine ; I mean to please 
thee in all things; I count thy enemies, my enemies; thv 
friends, my friends. Lord, what wilt thou ha\ e me to do ? 
Only make me know thy will, and by thy help 1 will do it ; 
thou art my owner, and to please and serve thee shall he my 
highest end. I give myself also unreservedly to thee, my 
] gracious and loving Saviour, who art one in nature, design, 
and feeling, with thy Father. As thou hast lived and died 
. for me, I wish to live for thee ; as thou wilt give me glory 
j in heaven, I desire to give thee glory on earth, lie fore long 
; I hope to see thee in thy kingdom : meanwhile, may I love, 
serve, trust, and delight in thee, as my ever-present Re- 
deemer. To obey thy commands, to copy thy example, to 
promote lliy cause, to help thy servants, to honour thee, m 
the use of all my faculties, possessions, and time ; all this is 
my fixed intention, by the aid of thy Spirit. Thou hast j 
bought me by thy blood. 1 am thine. Further, I give i 
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myself to thee, O Holy Spirit of God. It is my desire and 
purpose to be led by thy teaching and to be conformed to 
thy will. May thy holy influence surround me wherever I 
may be ! May I never grieve thee by neglect or sin, by 
hardness or unbelief, but may I be immersed in a flood of 
light and love, as the three disciples were immersed in the 
bright cloud on the Mount of Transfiguration. May I be 
baptized in tlice ! Pervade all my faculties ; consecrate my 
whole being to thyself. 

“Since I have thus been enabled to believe, O Lord God, 
and am about to profess my faith by immersion into thy 
name, I look to thee to fulfil the promises which thou hast 
made to me in thy Word. Jesus, when on earth, said, lie 
that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved; — receive me, 
therefore, now, and own me at the last day, as one of thy 
pardoned and accepted children. Thy Apostle once said to 
an anxious multitude : 4 Repent, and be baptized for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the IIolv 
Ghost;’ — repenting of all my sms, and being about to be 
baptized in token of that repentance, may I have the assur- 
ance that my sins are removed, and be sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise to the end. My righteousness must ever 
continue like filthy rags, and each day I must need thy 
forgiveness. Now, therefore, I desire, by being baptized in 
the name of Christ, to express my dependence on His merit 
and mediation, to assume by faith the robe of Ills righte- 
ousness, and to be t ne of those of whom the Apostle Paul 
has said, ‘As many < r you as have been baptized into Christ 
have put ou Christ.’ Look on me as one who depends on 
Him alone ; let Ilis righteousness be imputed to me : let it 
hide from tine all my guilt. Thus enngaged in thy ennobling 
service, w ith a happy «i >urancc that I am thy adopted child, 
may I have that joy and peace in believing which in the 
case of others lias followed this open confession of Christ. 
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! As on the day of Pentecost, three thousand who were 
baptized were filled with gladness — as the jailer and his 
family rejoiced believing in thee, on the night of their bap- 
tism — and as the Ethiopian treasurer, after receiving baptism, 
went on his way rejoicing — so may I, in thus putting on the 
uniform of Christ as 1J is soldier, experience such joy and 
peace in believing, as all the trials of life shall not be able 
to destroy. In this profession, may I, through thy grace, 
be stedfast to the end of my life, and only grow stronger in 
faith as nature decays. Finally, as I am about to be received 
into the communion of saints, as a member of a Christian 
Church, assist me to live ansvverably to tins privilege. Make 
me to love my brethren, ami to be loved by them in return. 
Never may I sow discord among those whom Divine Grace 
has united ; but, on the contrary, he a peace-maker among 
those whom human infirmity separates. Never may 1 envy 
the gifts and the graces of my companions, but feel humble 
gratitude to thee for every manifestation of thy goodness to 
them or to myself. Make me according to my ability to 
j promote the happiness of the Church of which I shall form 
, a part, cheerfully sharing in every evangelical labour, coutri- 
| buting to every woik of benevolence, and uniting my prayers 
with the prayers of thy people, for a copious elfusion of thy 
Spirit upon us all. 

“ Finally, may the memory of this solemn baptism refresh 
me during all my future course. If ever I am tempted to 
backslide, may these solemn vows occasion deep contrition, 
and recal me to fidelity ; and when I reflect that I have 
i thus heartily consecrated myself to thy service, may I feel 
disposed to renew this act of consecration with more entire 
, devotedness, and with more triumphant faith. Now unto 
thee, who art able to keep me from falling, and to present 
j me faultless before the presence of thy glory with exceeding 
i joy ; to Thee, the only wise God our Saviour, be glory 
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and majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever. 
Amen.” 

Now, my beloved brethren, all may not see it to be their 
duty to make this profession, or enter into this covenant 
with God by baptism ; but I am sure every person taught 
of God, living for eternity, really converted will feel the 
necessity of making essentially this profession before God. 
Let us all be united in that, and if there are any here who 
have been only attracted by a spectacle, and only came out 
of curiosity, may they listen to what my dear friend (Mr. 
Shepherd) has already said. It is too solemn a thing to 
trifle about this salvation of the soul ; and if } r ou see others 
that are in earnest about it, go to your homes this evening, 
and put up a prayer to God that you may be earnest too. 
Whether you think us right or wrong in this particular act, 
you know that it is right to care for the soul ; you know 
that it is right to serve God ; you know that it is right to 
seek eternity. Go and do that you know to be right. Go 
and ask God for grace to live for him ■ and then, whether 
after examination you come to the conviction that it is your 
duty to be baptized, or not, we may meet in glory, owned 
as the disciples of Jesus Christ, and may hold familiar fellow r - 
ship and brotherhood with one another, while we are fellow' - 
soldiers and fellow-pilgrims on the earth. 
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ON THE SPIRIT 


IN WHICH 

RELIGIOUS ENQUIRIES OUGHT TO BE 
PROSECUTED.* 

BY 

THE REV. JOHN ANDERSON, M. A. 


My dear Young Friends, 

I solicit your earnest attention to a few words 
of exhortation. My counsels to you will be express- 
ed in very simple language ; and as the motive that 
dictates them is a cordial regard to your own highest 
interests and happiness, I trust that you will listen 
to me as to a sincere friend. I shall say nothing to 
you at present but what I might say with equal 
propriety to intelligent young men of any country. 
My theme is one that requires not that I should 
encounter the peculiar prejudices of one class of my 
fellow-men more than those of another 5 and I trust 
that I shall have no occasion to say anything to 

* This is the second of a series of nine Lectures delivered 
to the educated native young men of Calcutta, by nine Mis- 
sionaries, during the months of November and December, 
1850. 
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which your common sense and your own consciences 
will not readily and fully respond. I am animated 
by Christian motives and Christian feelings towards 
you, and most of you are as yet opposed to Christi- 
anity as a system of truth ; but I entreat you, while 
listening to me, not to think of Christianity or Hin- 
duism or any other creed ; — only judge of the rea- 
sonableness of what I say. 

With avowed Atheists and those who scoff at all 
religions , I hold no argumentation at present. I 
take it for granted that I am addressing those in 
whom the voice of reason and of conscience has not 
been so far stifled as that they deny the distinction 
between good and evil, the existence of one * Omni- 
potent and holy God, and the immortality of the 
human soul . To these great facts, the voice of 
humanity, in every region of our globe, has ever 
borne testimony, more or less explicit and distinct. 
None of you I trust have ventured, contrary to the 
whisperings of your own sober judgment, to class 
yourselves with those strangely perverted men, who, 
doing violence to the universal monitor within the 
human breast, have professed at least to disavow 
belief in those great truths which form the chief 
distinction between man and the brutes. 

I take it for granted moreover that you are will- 
ing, to a certain extent, to acknowledge the great 
importance of religion . To the human mind no 

* Even Hindus believe in the unity of the Supreme 
Being. 
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other questions can be proposed equally momentous 
with those which it is the province of Theology to 
answer ; and nothing has so constraining an influ- 
ence on human action as Practical Religion cor- 
dially and stedfastly adhered to. What is man ? 
What is God ? What is man’s chief end ? What 
is duty? What are to be the eternal destinies of 
immortal souls ? What is the nature of the bond 
of connection between dependent man and his Crea- 
tor ? What is the path that leads to happiness on 
earth and supreme happiness in the life that will 
never end ?— These surely are questions fraught with 
transcendently vaster importance than any others 
that pertain merely to what is temporary and earthly. 
You admit that religion wields a mighty power, 
either for good or for evil, in the individual and in 
the community. Pure religion is the most lovely 
ornament of youth, and the most becoming grace of 
hoary age ; — it sweetens the cup of adversity, and 
gilds with tenfold lustre the sunshine of prosperity ; 
—it diffuses calm and peaceful smiles over the face 
of toiling poverty, and adds a graceful charm to 
greatness and wealth it is a balm for all the ills 
of life, and pours sweetest consolation into man’s 
troubled bosom ; — it is the affectionate counsellor 
and faithful guide of men in all their wanderings 
below, and at death, when all earthly friends and 
all earthly sources of happiness are impotent to 
cheer, it ministers joy to the departing spirit ; — 
throughout life it tends to fill the soul with inesti- 
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mable peace, and enables the deathless spirit to look 
forward in beatific visions to the land of perfect 
holiness and perfect bliss. 

Religion ! What treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 

Considered in its salutary influence on nations, the 
power of true religion is incalculably great. Righte- 
ousness exalteth any nation ; and that religion, which 
will present the strongest motives for the practice 
of all that is pure and lovely and noble, must be 
acknowledged to be the mightiest instrument in ele- 
vating to truest dignity and truest felicity the people 
of any country. The highest eulogium that could 
be pronounced on any community would be — that 
pure religion reigns there with paramount authority ; 
— that religion there sheds a hallowing influence on 
all institutions private and public ; stamps the statute 
book with the impress of equity, benevolence, and 
mercy ; sanctifies all the relations of life ; constrains 
men to view each other with the feelings of sympathy 
and love ; causes the hand of charity to be extended 
to the wretched and the destitute ; repels iron-heart- 
ed oppression ; checks the growth of corruption and 
vice ; unites men in the bonds of a loving brother- 
hood ; and unites men to God by the ties of rever- 
ence, and love, and gratitude, and holy obedience. 
Such a community would merit the warmest congra- 
tulations. 
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Admitting then that the high and beneficent 
office of true religion is to make men good and 
happy — to bless individuals and nations — to lead 
men in those paths which are pleasantness and peace 
— to make earth a dim miniature picture of heaven 
— to guide men in safety and peace to the mansions 
of everlasting glory, you will surely be ready to 
exclaim — What is true Religion ? and how shall we 
attain to the knowledge of religious truth? In 
answer to the second of these questions I shall state 
a few very simple rules, which I recommend to you 
with all sincerity and affection and earnestness. 
They are very intelligible, very practical, very safe, 
and capable of being adopted by every sincere en- 
quirer after truth. They can never mislead those 
who follow them : may you, faithful to your own 
spiritual interests, practically apply them ; and may 
the God of truth guide your spirits to the know- 
ledge, the love, the comforts, and the practice of a 
holy religion. 

1 . I exhort you to enquire. 

Of those whom I now address, some may have 
no definite opinions at all on religious subjects ; 
while others may profess themselves adherents of a 
system of doctrines , which, from their earliest years, 
may have been instilled into them by their seniors. 
To both classes I would say — Enquire. Of the 
former class it is the imperative duty to enquire in 
order to attain knowledge ; the latter are bound to 
examine thoroughly th s foundation on which their 
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notions rest— to subject their faith to a searching 
scrutiny, in order that they may hold fast what for 
sufficient reasons they may find to be true, and re- 
ject what they may possibly discover to be entirely 
erroneous, or to be supported by no kind of satis- 
factory proof. When I say that it is possible that 
you may be holding error, and believing doctrines 
without evidence, I am not making an unwarrant- 
able assumption, nor am I making offensive insinua- 
tions against you specially . The records of the past 
bear ample testimony to the human mind’s liability 
to err ; and many are the notions which held sway 
over the spirits of men for ages, and were afterwards 
perceived to be grossest delusions- Numerous are the 
monuments which all history exhibits of men’s mis- 
takes, superstitions, misconceptions, puerilities, and 
blindness — exciting your astonishment that what 
appears to you so palpably false, should ever for a 
moment have gained the assent of rational minds ; 
and warning you of your danger, and of the neces- 
sity of sober diligent investigation. You are linked 
to all that ever were deluded, by the ties of a com- 
mon humanity ; and consequently, delusions of one 
kind or another may be blinding your minds. 

The search after truth is an exercise which I 
know you will not engage in without reluctance > 
and this reluctance is not peculiar to you. Intellec- 
tual indolence is a characteristic of the human mind 
everywhere ; and therefore in speaking of “ the 
spirit in which religious enquiries ought to be pro- 
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secuted f ” I begin, as I would do, were I address- 
ing young men in any land, by urging you to 
enquire . From the task of thinking , the human 
mind generally shrinks. Patient enquiry is felt 
to be laborious and fatiguing ; and men, naturally 
disinclined to engage perseveringly in bodily la - 
hour , unless forced to do so by pressing circum- 
stances, are much more disinclined to undergo the 
fatigue of mental exertion, unless constrained by 
very powerful motives. To engage with success in 
any difficult and tedious worldly enterprise requires 
patience, earnestness, and resolution ; to search for 
truth, in opposition to spiritual slothfulness and the 
entanglements of prejudices, requires a still more 
vigorous determination. Let not this however deter 
you from the duty to which I call you. Think of 
the propriety of using those noble powers which 
constitute the glory of your rational nature ; and be 
assured that the task, which at first may appear 
difficult and irksome, will gradually become easier 
and more delightful. 

Another obstacle that in your case, as in the case 
of all young men, stands in the way of religious 
enquiry, is, — the great ascendancy which is usurped 
over the spirit by what is near and visible and 
worldly . To the young especially, these things seem 
to hold out more captivating attractions than the 
lessons of abstract and moral truth. They make a 
far deeper impression upon ardent youthful spirits, 
than enquiries that appear to be but remotely con- 
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nected with happiness. To the young the world 
appears decked in much glory ; and they are apt to 
imagine that it may satisfy the human spirit. To- 
wards it their aspirations go forth in lively interest 
and bright anticipations ; their associations, their 
feelings, their hopes, and their joys are bounded by 
its narrow limits ; and they attach a factitious im- 
portance to the present and the sensible, which is 
apt to absorb all their thoughts. Business, gaiety, 
cares, ambition, and pleasures are apt to occupy the 
whole heart and to leave no room for religious reflec- 
tion. In this way their days are often spent as if 
God and eternity were entirely excluded from their 
thoughts. In such circumstances the precept I am 
now enforcing is apt to be neglected. I would 
exhort you to strive against the temptations that 
beset the years of youth, and to consecrate a por- 
tion at least of your time and attention to what is 
of far more permanent value than all that an enticing 
and delusive world has to offer for the satisfaction 
of man’s spiritual nature. 

The melancholy fact that pure religion is dis- 
tasteful to the human heart — forms a third grand 
obstacle to religious enquiry. Pure religion is a 
plant of a heavenly kind ; and earth, in its present 
condition, is ill adapted to cherish its growth. So 
much is there on every side to oppose it, that a con- 
tinual struggle is necessary to preserve it in being. 
The human heart, as all history and all experience 
fully demonstrate, is more prone to evil than to 
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good. Far more effectual in producing evil, is evil 
example, than good example in producing good. 
The downward path of sin is easy to man, the path 
of virtue and piety is felt to be a difficult ascent. 
All men are prone to follow their own will in oppo- 
sition to the will of God . Perversity, idolatry of 
self, and forgetfulness of God are thus inscribed, in 
most legible characters, on the ways of men ; and 
whatever speculations we may indulge in, regarding 
this strange phenomenon — its cause, its commence- 
ment, God’s permission of it, &c. — the truth of the 
fact is most patent. It happens accordingly that 
there is a secret disinclination in men’s minds to 
think earnestly of such subjects as God, holiness, 
perfect purity in thought, word and deed, heaven, 
and a future judgment. Although no sane man 
would avow hostility to a holy God, yet there is a 
universal deep-rooted unexpressed enmity towards 
Him, manifesting its existence by the fact that the 
heart does not naturally delight in the contempla- 
tion and practice of holiness? Do not many of you 
feel that religion, although acknowledged by your- 
selves to be good, would be to you a kind of bond- 
age ? Do not many of you suppose that, were you 
to be guided by religion, your happiness would be 
abridged, and that a damping influence would be 
thrown upon your joyous spirits ? Do you not feel 
that to realize God’s presence in all you think, 
and say, and do, would be to place yourselves 
under an unpleasant surveillance ? To answer these 
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Questions conscientiously will be to answer in the 
affirmative; and here comes out into view man’s 
secret aversion to God, and his secret dislike to en- 
tertain seriously the subject of religious enquiry* 
Hence young men are but too apt to postpone the 
consideration of a question which perhaps they in- 
tend to think of seriously at some future period of 
their lives. Beware of procrastination ; and be per- 
suaded even now to begin the examination of the 
state of your souls; and in order to induce you 
to do so, let me remind you that 

You will soon die . Remember this most certain 
of all truths. The constant recollection of it will 
exercise a soberizing influence on your whole con- 
duct ; will be a check to many kinds of folly ; 
and will prove a strong stimulus in leading you to 
think of the momentous questions of religion. Re- 
member that at death your spirits will have nothing 
to rest on at all, if they have not laid hold of the 
consolations which a well grounded religious hope 
inspires. What will it profit any of you although 
he should gain the whole world, if, when he is sum- 
moned to bid an eternal farewell to all friends and 
all the things that may on earth have ministered to 
his happiness, he is not able to look forward on a 
dread eternity with the conscious assurance that 
be has previously, with deep earnestness, sought to 
hnow God, and to do His Holy will, during his period 
of probation in the world 1 At such a trying hour, 
what consolation* can wealth, or learning, or friends 
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afford? All that the world contains, melts into 
utter insignificance ; the glory in which a dazzled 
vision may have encircled it, is entirely swept away ; 
and the soul finds itself all alone, all helpless, all 
hopeless, with nothing in prospect, but the coun* 
tenance of that holy God whom it has not loved, 
has not adored, has not honored, has not striven to 
serve. Think of this melancholy picture now, my 
dear friends ; and be prevailed on to listen to the 
entreaties of those who counsel you to consider 
the things that pertain to your own peace. Think 
also of 

The uncomfortableness of unsettled opinions. If 
there be any subject on which a human being ought 
to have definite notions, surely there is the loudest call 
to every one to clear his mind of perplexing doubts 
on religion. The only effectual way of removing such 
doubts is to engage in serious enquiry. You may, to 
a certain extent, succeed in banishing thoughts of 
religion altogether from your breasts ; but in striving 
to do so, you will be doing violence to the prompt- 
ings that rise up from the depths of your spiritual 
nature ; and do what you will, you cannot be at 
peace until you have arrived at a fixed belief. I 
can conceive men existing in such a degraded* con- 
dition, that their lives, like the lives of brutes , might 
be spent in dead indifference to spiritual concerns ; 
but in the case of those who do not repudiate the 
designation M Educated young men” — I can scarcely 
suppose that this ignoble and unenviable compla- 
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cency can be enjoyed, without the use of opiates 
that will far more than cancel the honor of being 
“ Educated” Troubling thoughts will occasionally 
intrude to disquiet your souls, notwithstanding all 
unnatural efforts to exclude them ; and assuredly it 
will be the highest wisdom to listen to these thoughts, 
to cherish them, and to follow whither they beckon 
you. They are messengers of love, they are your 
truest friends, they wrestle for your welfare, they 
warn you of danger, they beseech you in tenderest 
compassion and mercy, they cry to you, “Come, 
and we will shew you the fountain of man’s highest 
good.” Spurn not away with a frown such guar- 
dian angels ; follow their kind admonitions ; and, 
guided by the light which they will shed on your 
path, (for they will not lead you in darkness) go 
forward. They will conduct you to a quiet and 
peaceful refuge. You will there find rest to your 
troubled consciences; and you will enjoy an un- 
speakable satisfaction in reaching a shore on which 
you can plant your foot and stand in conscious 
security. You will find it delightful to have a firm 
faith ; and from it you will derive such happiness 
and courage and strength, as will enable you to act 
according to your firm convictions. Without per- 
sonal enquiry, you can have no stability ; you will 
ever be liable to be driven about by every diversity 
of doctrine. What is a man without a definite aim ? 
He is like a wave of the sea, tossed hither and 
thither : unstable as water, he cannot succeed. What 
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is a man, in a religious point of view, without a 
settled faith ? He is at the mercy of every deceit- 
ful impulse ; let not that man expect to pilot his 
course successfully and laudably through the dif- 
ficulties and snares and temptations of life’s voy- 
age. His vessel is without a helm ; he knows not 
distinctly whither he is bound; he is not pre- 
pared to contend with the tossing billows; he 
comes no nearer a safe resting-place ; he is the sport 
of the adverse elements ; he is an object of pity to 
those who have set up signals for his guidance, but 
which he will not look at ; and after a brief period 
of feeble, aimless indecision, he disappears amid the 
darkness that enshrouds him. Endeavour, my 
friends, to avoid exhibiting such a pitiable spectacle. 
Rouse yourselves from slumbering lethargy. Study 
the chart of life, and the course that leads to a peace- 
ful haven. Know distinctly at what you are to 
aim. Understand well what rules are to guide you. 
Search diligently after all that available knowledge 
which will place your aims, your hopes, and your 
rules distinctly before your minds. Then you will 
be able to grasp the helm with firmness and con- 
fidence. 

I have dwelt long on this first precept ; because 
I fear that you, like men generally, are most reluc- 
tant to enquire. It is difficult to rouse men from a 
self-satisfied, listless apathy, to earnest, personal, 
patient, and vigorous, religious thoughtfulness. 

2. My second advice is , — Be earnest . 
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There is something in earnestness which com* 
mands our admiration, even when that earnestness, 
proceeding from good (or imagined to be good) and 
conscientious motives, may be conjoined with some 
error of judgment . Sincerity is a noble character- 
istic; and earnestness of spirit, as the index of 
sincerity, claims the respect of every beholder. En- 
gaging in any enterprise without earnestness, is self- 
condemnatory ; for the man who manifests this 
conduct, virtually declares that he is doing what his 
own spirit does not cordially approve of ; — and this 
is either folly, or hypocrisy, or servility, or wilful 
wickedness. The exhibition of frivolity in any 
pursuit is unmanly, and justly engenders contempt : 
frivolity in religious enquiries, which ought ever to 
be encircled with associations of awe and reverence, 
is egregiously out of place. What is laudable in 
human effort, demands a cordial and resolute zeal ; 
the search after truth is pre-eminently praiseworthy ; 
and therefore most reasonably claims an ardent de- 
votedness of purpose. Every thing truly great has 
been accomplished by earnest spirits ; the establish- 
ing of religious belief on a solid basis is acknow- 
ledged by all of you to be a noble aim; and therefore 
I cannot urge you too strongly to be most earnest 
in the pursuit of a clear definite religious faith. Let 
me remind you that you are men ; and that nothing 
is more reasonable than that you should earnestly 
endeavour to comprehend your own moral nature, 
your relation to God, the chief end of your exist- 
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ence, and your eternal destinies. To manifest a 
careless indifference about such topics is to be in* 
sensible to the noblest part of yonr being, and vo- 
luntarily to class yourselves with the lower animals. 
Let not so shameful and unworthy a stigma charac- 
terize you. Think again of what I said regarding 
the importance of religion; and let the thought 
rouse you into earnestness of enquiry. Earnestness 
ought to be proportionate to the importance of a 
pursuit ; and the pursuit to which I would stir you 
up is surely by far the most important, as well as 
the noblest, of all that can engage human thought. 
What else, in the whole range of human enquiry, 
can bear comparison with it ? What can the study 
of History, or of Philosophy, or of Literature, or of 
Mathematics, do for you in the matter of your 
relation to your Divine Judge . Human learning is 
good : but what is all secular knowledge when severed 
from that wisdom that teaches man how to please 
God , to make his life good and holy , and to pre- 
pare him for a happy death ? Do consider this ; 
and present not the spectacle of being earnest and 
diligent in gathering comparatively worthless peb • 
bles, while the field of pearls is passed by in heed- 
less indifference, or is traversed in a state of mind 
indicative only of a misappreciation of the precious 
treasure which there invites your regards. Remem- 
ber too that success is proportionate to the earnest- 
ness of human effort. What success can be ejected 
by a man who will not be earnest in his exertions ? 
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Ten years hence, he will be as far distant from 
the goal as to-day. Wavering, doubting, and un- 
settled now , he will be found the same wavering, 
doubting, unsettled, feeble man throughout a life - 
time, unless he be earnest in trying to disentangle 
himself from perplexities. I would have every one 
either at once to confess that he does not search 
after truth at all ; — or that he should bear, deeply 
inscribed on his countenance, the marks of a pro- 
found living earnestness. In the former case, I 
should praise the ingenuousness at least, with which 
he unblushingly renounces all pretensions to be con- 
sidered a man, and in pity, I should try to rouse 
him from his spiritual death ; in the latter case, 
I should congratulate the eager aspirant, and with 
joy should encourage him to proceed in his laudable 
course, confidently cheering him with the assurance 
of certain success. The unimpressible indifference 
that sometimes lurks under the assumed garb of an 
enquirer after religious truth is intolerable ; — it 
merits the opprobrious name of contemptible hypo- 
crisy ; is ruinous self-delusion ; betrays the total ab- 
sence of any cordial desire to know ; and of course 
cannot expect success in its falsely professed aim. 
Look at the earnestness of men in their worldly 
pursuits. Witness the thirst for wealth, for fame, 
for power, and for sensual gratification which appears 
on every side of you, and of which history tells. 
Look "at the earnest strivings, and strugglings, and 
rivalries for the attainment of little ends ; and, from 
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the view, draw a lesson to guide you in a nobler 
path. Once more — remember that earnestness ought 
to be proportionate to the difficulties to be surmount- 
ed. There is no royal road to knowledge of any 
kind that is worth possessing ; and in your case the 
impediments that obstruct the path of religious 
enquiry are peculiarly great. Fetters and shackles 
of every kind tend to bind you in your present 
condition. Early associations, peculiar prejudices, 
and a kind of spiritual tyranny* exercised over you 
are mountains that traverse the country to whose 
survey I call you. Mountains you have to climb ; 
summon up your courage for the task ; quicken your 
energy ; keep the glorious temple of Truth full in 
your view ; and with all ardour strive to reach its 
unclouded height. The mountain top will never be 
reached by him who loiters perpetually around its 
base. Look at the two following pictures, and let 
the sight teach you the ardent emotions with which 
I would have you, in some degree, to be inspired. 
Look at that race . See how each competitor strains 
every nerve, and how each face betokens the ear- 
nestness that animates the soul within. Look again 

* I believe I am not in error in supposing that doubtiwj 
and the exercise of private judgment, on the part of a Hindu, 
are, in the eyes of the priesthood of this land*, most grievous 
sins. They are anathematized in fearful denunciations* There 
are more points of resemblance than one between the Ro- 
man Catholic and Brahminical hierarchies. Perhaps the sub- 
ject of this lecture — u Enquiry” — is regarded by Brahminism 
and Popery as very heretical . Do the Brahmms excommu- 
nicate a Hindu if be presume to enquire ? 
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at that battle • It is to be a decisive one. Great 
things depend on the issue of the contest. On the 
one side there is a restless insatiable ambition, which, 
if it gain the day, will be able to wield the sceptre 
of uncontrolled sovereignty over a conquered conti- 
nent. On the other there is the undaunted champi- 
onship of sacred liberty, which, if it wrest the sword 
from a tyrant’s hand will be loudly hailed and blessed 
as the saviour and deliverer of many kingdoms. 
Look at the heroic deeds of boldness and energy and 
earnestness and determination which are displayed 
in every quarter of the mighty hosts. Be you also 
roused into earnestness of soul. Recollect how much 
may depend on the issues of your religious enquiries. 
You must have heard of a heaven and of a hell — of 
everlasting happiness, and of endless misery, regret, 
and remorse. Perhaps such things await all of us. 
Your consciences frequently whisper of such alter- 
natives. No mortal can disprove the truth of 
such whisperings. I repeat — no mortal can disprove 
their truth . What then may be your future desti- 
nies ? It may be that heaven can be gained ; it may 
be that hell will be your fate. Surely this considera- 
tion ought to awaken you, as with the sound of 
mighty thunders, into a most profound spiritual 

EARNESTNESS. 

3. In the third place, I exhort you to pray . 

If you do enquire, and if you conduct your en- 
quiries with becoming seriousness and earnestness, 
you will moreover associate prayer with them. 
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Remembering that you are educated men, I will not 
insult your common sense by insinuating that I 
deem it needful to tell you that I do not exhort you 
to pray to Kali, Gauesh, Durga, and other fictitious 
beings that are much celebrated in the mythological 
poetry of this land.* Nor will you imagine for a 
moment that I wish you to pray to Minerva, Apollo, 
Jupiter, and other names that hold a prominent 
place in the fictions of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
You know that I exhort you to pray to GOD. I 
do not place the habit of prayer before you, so much 
in the form of a precept as in the form of a neces- 
sary consequence of earnestness. Prayer is but the 
expression of sincere desire , combined with the feel- 
ing of marts frailty and with the feeling of depend- 
ence upon his Creator, Preserver, and future Judge. 
It is the soul’s eager longing after some good not 
yet attained, and its earnest humble cry to Him who 
alone has all power. 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 

The motion of a hidden lire 
That trembles in the breast. 

* At the commencement of my address, I promised that I 
should not encounter any of the peculiar prejudices of my 
hearers. Let not this mode of speaking of the Hindu Debtas 
be regarded as a violation of my promise. I have no inten- 
tion to give offence ; and I imagine that the educated Hindus 
of the present day speak of Kali, Durga, &c. just as I have 
done. If however it be possible that any individuals of the class 
whom I address, feel aggrieved by hearing the sacred names 
of the Hindu religion so characterized, I apologize for my 
mistake— a mistake arising probably from attributing too 
much meaning to the word " educated” 
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Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear ; 

The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 

Ill the human heart there is implanted a very 
general, and I may say constitutional tendency, to 
look up for aid to the Ruler of the universe ; and it 
is strange that u education” should tend to obliterate 
this natural characteristic. Pride and the attitude 
of self-sufficiency are frequently the results of a little 
unsanctified philosophy; and there may perhaps 
be some among you who affect to ridicule prayer. 
If I am right in this supposition, let such scoffers 
pause and reflect for a moment ; they will soon 
perceive that they are thereby ridiculing earnest 
desire, and the recognition of that dependence 
upon God, which every man ought to feel. If 
you do not desire , then do not pray : if you auda- 
ciously renounce all allegiance to, and all depend- 
ence upon , a Being higher than man, then do not 
pray. Prayer in such a case would be meaningless, 
and a mockery of God. I shall take it for granted 
however that you do desire religious knowledge, and 
that you do not disavow your dependence upon the 
Supreme Being; and therefore I am sure that 
you will pray — you cannot but pray. What can 
be more natural than a serious. anxious enquirer after 
truth, bending in humble, earnest supplication to the 
Father of Lights for wisdom and guidance. I am 
quite sure that the man who does not pray, is not 
under the influence of a cordial desire to know the 
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way of truth — does not feel an humble child-like 
dependence upon his Maker — and lives in the world 
without any pious remembering of God. There is 
no use of starting any metaphysical difficulties about 
prayer : these will rarely trouble the mind of the 
man, who has the longing desire to which I have 
referred. All metaphysical difficulties that may 
seem to be connected with this subject, are obviated 
by the indisputable fact, that one of the simple 
fundamental laws of our nature is — that no prohi- 
bition could prevent the humble earnest spirit 
from looking up to its Almighty Father and entreat- 
ing that enlightenment which it anxiously desires. 
Such a prohibition would be an attempt to sever the 
link of love that connects man with God ; and would 
be felt by every godly man to be a painful exclusion 
from the presence of Him whom he adores. 

I think you now understand what I mean by 
prayer. You perceive that it is not the repeating 
of certain words which you may have committed to 
memory from some sacred book, or which may have 
been whispered into your ear by a religious teacher, 
the meaning of which you may not comprehend, 
and an explanation of which may never have been 
communicated to you ; but that it is the desire of 
the soul, expressed in your own words, and for bless- 
ings the want of which you personally feel. How 
reasonable then it is to request you to pray ! and 
how becoming it is for man to kneel in secrecy 
before an omniscient God and to pour out his long- 
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ings ! However perverted this solemn act may often 
be, and into whatever unmeaning, heartless formalism 
it may have degenerated, in numberless cases, in 
connection with every form of religion, — it is still 
regarded by all, except the thoughtless, and reckless, 
and ungodly and proud, as a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of every man who is devout or is striving to 
b e pious. Cultivate then the habit of prayer. It 
is acceptable to the Father of your spirits. It is a 
beautiful mark of a good man. It will exercise a 
solemnizing influence on your hearts. It will tend 
to make you thoughtful. It will strengthen you in 
resisting temptations to evil. Your hearts will be 
in the fittest state for appreciating sacred truth when 
they have held communion with God. A more 
pleasing sight I cannot imagine than your retiring 
to privacy, and beseeching the God of tenderness 
and love to shew you His will; and to those who 
do so, and who combine with their supplications the 
diligent use of all the means that are placed within 
their own reach, for ascertaining what is right and 
good, I can promise much benefit from the habit I 
am inculcating. Can you conscientiously say that 
you have prayed much to God to enlighten your 
minds with heavenly truth ? If not, I cannot deno- 
minate you enquirers after truth — you have not yet 
been excited to seriousness in this matter — and you 
are still satisfied with your spiritual blindness. Do 
pray — pray daily. The habit will tend to make you 
more sober, more serious, more contemplative, and 
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therefore more fit to learn the lessons of divine wis- 
dom. Do pray ; and never will you have to regret 
your complying with what is so evidently a dictate 
of reason and so appropriate to man’s present condi- 
tion in the world.* 

4. My next advice is — Put away from your 
character all that you know to he evil. 

Religious knowledge and religious opinions are 
valuable, only in as far as they exert a beneficial 
influence on the conduct of men. A$ system of 
beliefs, which does not transfuse a comforting and 
regenerating power through the soul, is a dead use- 
less possession — unworthy of the expenditure of a 
moment on its acquisition — serving only to delude 
the possessor, or to aid the practice of hypocrisy. 
I am very desirous that you bear this most distinctly 
in mind : — forgetting it, men have been drawn into a 
thousand delusions forgetting it, they have pro- 
nounced thousands of evils to be compatible with 
the profession of religion. Men in every age and 
land have been exceedingly liable to be very greatly 
deceived in regard to this matter. How frequently 

* There are some Christians who seem to say that they 
could not advise a Hindu to pray to God, unless he should 
do so in the name of Jesus Christ . What may be meant by 
a Hindu, who as yet does not believe the truth of Christianity 
praying in the name of its founder, l do not comprehend. 
For a Christian to pray, not in Christ's name, is virtually to 
disavow belief in the need of an atoning Mediat or ; but to 
say to an unbelieving but sincerely enquiring Hindu, that he 
either must not pray at all , or must pray in Christ's name is 
to me inexplicable. See 1 Kings viii. 22—53 ; Psalm li. &c. 
Matt. vi. 9 — 13 ; John xvi. 24 ; Acts x. 4. 
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have they attached a far higher importance to their 
beliefs than to the fruits of these beliefs, as exem- 
plified in the whole practical life ! How often has 
orthodoxy of creed been used by men as a cloak to 
be spread over their unholy lives to conceal moral 
deformity from their own vision ! The just demands 
of righteousness have frequently been paid with the 
profession of what was looked upon as correct opinion. 
In every country, and under every name, we find 
the eviden^ of man’s proneness to degrade religion 
to nothing better than the holding of a certain 
number of dogmata , and the performing of a certain 
number of ceremonial rites , instead of considering 
it a living, constraining, regulating principle, pervad- 
ing the whole of a man’s external and internal being 
— his conduct, his desires, his hopes, his feelings, 
his aims, his whole self. Frequently has human 
life been dissevered in theory into two distinct parts, 
and these not seldom presenting a striking contrast 
to each other — the religious part, and the non- 
religious ; whereas the undivided life ought to be 
leavened throughout* with the spirit of religion. 
Nothing has so prominently characterized men as 
an effort to combine the service of God, and the 

* I think theie is no likelihood of my being misunderstood 
here by “ educated” men. They will not suppose, for an 
instant, that I would connect with the sacred name of religion 
such unimportant matters as the particular kind of shoes 
which a man wears, the particular kind of food he eats, the 
particular kind of vessel out of which he drinks, &c. &c. 
\c. Connecting = uch things with religion is excessive 
puerility. 
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service of mammon — to form an unnatural alliance 
between the worship of the Creator and the worship 
of self— to be religious in the closet or the temple , 
and unrighteous in the market-place — to arm the 
one hand with a set of beliefs , and by means of 
these to lay hold of heaven ; and with the other, 
furnished with the rules of a self-sh, crooked , worldly 
wisdom, to grasp the earth, with all its lawful or 
unhallowed pleasures. All this is a dethroning of 
relig^ from the high and paramount and practical 
position which it ought ever to occupy. Religion 
ought not to be something annexed to, but some- 
thing inspired into the heart and character. 

Common sense cannot but assent to this descrip- 
tion of true religion ; and you will at once see the 
absurdity and inconsistency of seeking after religious 
truth, while you are consciously allowing what you 
know to be evil to adhere to your conduct. It is a 
fundamental axiom, requiring no demonstration, that 
true religion, whatever be its name, must wage a 
vigorous and constant warfare against all evil : and 
previously to any further enquiry on your part, it is 
your bounden duty to strive to eradicate from your- 
selves whatever you already know to be contrary to 
those principles to which enquiry, if rightly con- 
ducted, must necessarily conduct you. The connec- 
tion between these remarks and what I shall now 
state, as well as my object in making them, you will 
readily perceive. I cannot but look with detestation 
upon the perversity that would induce a man to 
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come to me professing a desire to know about reli- 
gion, who a few hours before, may perhaps have 
been guilty of what his own conscience denounces. 
Such crookedness merits the severest censure. For 
what purpose does such a man apply for more 
instruction ? Is it that he may hear of some truth 
that will justify what he antecedently condemns ? 
Does he imagine that he will hear of some recipe by 
which a continuance in sin may be deprived of the 
sting of remorse ? Does he suppose that adt^onal 
religious instruction is to obliterate the law oiright 
and wrong that is inscribed on his own heart by the 
finger of God ? Surely no sane person can entertain 
such notions. Why then does he seek more advanced 
lessons, while he is neglecting to apply the moreele- 
mcntary ones which nature has taught him and has 
taught every man? No answer can be given which 
will exculpate him from the charge of strange incon- 
sistency. I dislike such conduct exceedingly : what 
man of common sense will approve of it ? It ought 
to shrink abashed from the sight of honest men and 
hide itself in darkness. True religion, as the shal- 
lowest understanding must perceive, is intended to 
purify, to elevate, to sanctify the heart ; let the 
sincere enquirer then resolve to oppose with all his 
might, what he already knows to be impure , groveU 
ling and unholy , ere he seek for that higher know- 
ledge, which is to enable him to carry on the process 
of sanctifying to greater perfection. 

You have at this moment certain notions of an 
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honest, upright, sober, decent, virtuous, and pious 
life. Certain things you know to be essentially 
wrong. You are convinced that falsehood, deceit, 
calumny, drunkenness, debauchery, malice, envy, 
injustice, adultery, and licentiousness, are condemned 
by God’s law ; and that such things degrade a man* 
You feel your obligation to make no friendship with 
such practices and such feelings. Comply with this 
felt obligation ; and then you will be consistent in 
seeking to know the way of life more perfectly. 
Although you have not tasted of the deep joys, nor 
imbibed the spirit, of a holy spiritual religion, yet 
many of the social and personal duties of man you 
cannot but know. Are you doing these constantly 
and conscientiously ? If not: then for you to call 
yourselves enquirers after religious truth, is to be 
guilty of a pitiable absurdity. 

Immorality in the life, and friendly intercourse 
with those whom you know to be wicked companions, 
exercise a pernicious and a blinding influence on the 
moral sense. They incapacitate a man for perceiving 
the loveliness of what is pure and holy, and render 
him a very unfit judge of what is true religion. 
They blunt the finer sensibilities of the soul, and 
may seal it up for ever in spiritual blindness. They 
cause the mind to feel reflection on sacred subjects 
to be distasteful. They keep down the soul amid 
the mire and pollution and mists of earth, and pre- 
vent it from ascending to the heights around which 
shines the glory of pure heavenly visions. I entreat 
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you therefore to be as good as you possibly can* 
This advice may surely be followed with safety. The 
more faithfully you follow it, the more happy will 
you be, and the more successful will be your endeav- 
ours in your religious enquiries. 

5. My next advice is — Resolve to act according 
to what you may find to be good and true . 

This precept is closely allied to the preceding 
one ; but what I have chiefly in view in announcing 
it in this form is to impress upon your minds the 
necessity of manly fearless resolution . Let me once 
more remind you that the object of religious know- 
ledge is to mould the character and regulate the 
life. Knowledge is to be carried out into 'practice; 
otherwise it is vain. Enquiry therefore ought to be 
accompanied with the resolution to act according to 
the results of that enquiry ; otherwise the labour is 
senselessly expended. You ought then to bind 
yourselves as with an oath to obey truth, whether 
the task of doing so may happen to be agreeable or 
the reverse. Not to enquire is to prefer darkness 
to light — and this is shameful ; not to obey truth 
when perceived is to fight against yourselves , and 
to rebel against God — and this is a voluntary service 
of sin and the extreme of depravity. Not to enquire 
is basely to renounce the high distinctions and privi- 
leges of men ; not to follow conviction is to insult 
God, as it were, to his face. I have entreated you 
to enquire ; I now exhort you to enter into a sacred 
covenant with your own souls to proceed at all 
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hazards, in the way that conviction points out. It 
is only in this manner that enquiry can prove bene- 
ficial. 

Compliance with this precept will require a consi- 
derable amount of moral courage ; but remember 
that moral courage is a noble virtue — perhaps the 
foundation of all others in this our probationary 
state. To act worthily in any country requires it. 
Men everywhere are placed in circumstances hostile, 
in many respects, to the interests of virtue and 
holiness ; and according to the degree in which they 
resolutely encounter and surmount the opposing 
forces do they merit approbation. Frequently have 
men’s spirits to engage in a hard struggle ere they can 
vent their inner feelings before the sight of their fel- 
low-countrymen. Intrepidity of character is most va- 
luable in all things, and is absolutely necessary when 
the claims of truth and reason are to be vindicated. 
When I exhort you therefore to be morally brave 
and resolute, I am announcing a rule which I would 
recommend to any assembly of young men. In 
different countries, the obstacles to manly action are 
of different kinds; the peculiar difficulties of your 
situation in this land, you will experience for your- 
selves, if you are sincere, earnest men. I know that 
if you act conscientiously, you will have a struggle 
to maintain : enter it with hearts sworn to resist 
with all your might evil and error wherever they 
meet you. If you find evil in yourselves determine 
to overcome it. If you find errors in your beliefs 
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boldly renounce them, and openly declare your 
renunciation. If you discover evil or error sup- 
ported by your own prejudice, strive to decide iu 
favour of what is good and true, and sacrifice pre- 
judice. It may be painful to give the lie to your 
own dear prejudices ; but still manliness requires 
you to do so# Corrupt public opinion may inti- 
midate you ; let the consciousness of integrity en- 
courage you to brave its frowns. It may be humi- 
liating to pride to renounce former opinions ; let not 
petty pride venture to resist the loud and imperative 
claims of truth. Candidly to acknowledge former 
error is honourable, and will rather increase than 
diminish the respect of all sensible men towards you : 
it is the mark of a very little mind to cleave perti- 
naciously to what inward conviction proclaims to be 
false. It may be unpleasant, and it requires a firm 
determination, to abandon the long-cherished dog- 
mata of your country ; but you must admit that it 
is a very false kind of patriotism that would strive to 
rivet the chains of error around one’s native land. 
Some seem to feel it to be degrading to adopt im- 
provements at the suggestion of foreigners. This is 
a most silly and mistaken kind of patriotism. A 
far more praiseworthy and serviceable love of coun- 
try is that which will acknowledge superiority wher- 
ever found, will gladly listen to salutary counsel 
from whatever quarter it may come, will follow good 
example by whomsoever it may be exhibited, will 
strive to root out national error, though it may be 
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embalmed by the veneration of ages, And will mani* 
fest a zealous activity in disseminating what it feels 
to be truth from whomsoever it may have been learnt. 
There is something excessively perverse and contemp* 
tible in those who would lend their aid in propping 
up a system which inwardly they know to be entirely 
erroneous. The silly pride or wretched unmanliness 
of their conduct deserves the scorn of every one who 
has any pretensions to honourable principles, and 
may well cause an upright man to blush at the 
thought that they belong to his own species. What 
is the value of all the correct knowledge that ever 
has been found on earth, if the possessors of it are 
cowardly and servile, afraid to say what they think, 
and devoid of energy to act boldly in the sight of all 
men according to the dictates of evident duty? 
Knowledge conjoined with such a timid spirit is no 
better than a sword and a buckler and a helmet on the 
carcase of the slain warrior. Away with such a spirit, 
if any of you are now chargeable with it ; and sum- 
mon up that vigour of mind which will enable you 
to make your outward conduct, in the sight of God 
and man, the correct index of your inner thoughts. 
Learn to detest crookedness of every kind. Be 
straight-forward. Abhor a degrading servility, whose 
fetters are superstition, prejudice, error, cowardice, 
and indolence. Openly avow what you may feel to 
be right, and oppose what you may feel to be wrong 
— do so privately and publicly — do so prudently but 
firmly — and then you will have the sympathies of 
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all enlightened and honourable men, who will award 
to you the tribute of their hearty approbation. 
Remember that the claims of truth are the claims of 
God, and that the claims of God are paramount to 
all others. Remember that if, by any motive — be it 
your own love of evil, your indolence, your love of 
the world, your love of country, your dread of the 
frowns of human superiors, or your affection for 
earthly relatives — you are constrained to resist con- 
science and reason, to thwart the interests of truth 
and godliness, to belie your own convictions, you 
are guilty of a most daring rebellion against God in 
your attempt to put the authority of the creature 
above that of the Creator . Think seriously of this ; 
and determine from the present moment to discontinue 
such audacious conduct, if you are conscious of being 
guilty of it in any degree. I call it audacious con- 
duct ; for cowardice in presence of men , is audacity 
towards the Sovereign of the universe. 

One word more respecting Patriotism . Love 
your country and your countrymen. Strive to bene- 
fit them. If you see corruption in any form around 
you, lift your testimony against it. If you see 
ignorance, do what you can to remove it. If you see 
degeneracy, strive to reform it. If in the course of 
your enquiries into truth you should become con- 
vinced that thcr** is something about your country’s 
religious faith, its religious ceremonies, its religious 
festivals, its worship, and its priesthood, which can- 
not but make it an object of ridicule or pity in this 
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the nineteenth century to all enlightened nations of 
the west, let your patriotism be so ardent as to stimu- 
late you to energy in your endeavours to wipe 
away the disgrace. It has struck me that there are 
some things about the people of India, civilized and 
literary and intellectual though they be, which might 
cause you to blush with shame. There is something 
about their gods and goddesses, their worship, their 
Theology, and their Philosophy, from which Euro- 
pean nations freed themselves many centuries ago* 
Have the same thoughts occurred to many of your- 
selves ? If so, will your patriotism not rouse you to 
deliver your countrymen from what places them a 
great many centuries behind Europe in the march of 
enlightenment ? Will not very shame loosen your 
tongues to cry out with indignation or remonstrance 
against those who, knowing their country’s shame, 
still lend their influence in perpetuating it ? Is it 
possible that, with European Literature and the 
history of European progress in your hands, and 
with the incontrovertible proofs of European intelli- 
gence before your eyes, and with the consciousness 
of your country’s delusions* in your minds, your 

* I speak hypothetically . If you discover error, you 
find corruption, if your countrymen be labouring under delu- 
sions, &c. &c., then my advice ought to be followed. If any 
of my “ educated 0 native friends are quite convinced, after 
full consideration, that there is no error, no corruption, »o- 
thing wrong about India, they of course will suppose that no 
reformation is required, and they will recline at ease looking 
with great complacency on the fault lesmess of their dear na- 
tive land. 
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tongues will still be silent, and that you will tamely 
submit to the unrighteous tyranny which holds it 
down — a spectacle for the finger of scorn to be 
pointed at, and for the eye of benevolence to weep 
over? Tell me sincerely whether you are satisfied 
with the religious system of your country? and 
whether you wish it continued from generation to 
generation as it is ? If not, where are the Luthers 
among you ? Where are they, and ivhat are they 
doing ? Where is the work of reformation on which 
patriotic “ educated” Hindus are spending their 
energies ? Do you not see that there is a glorious 
field for the display of courageous cordial patriotism 
open for the educated youth of this country ? Are 
you not already convinced that in religious matters 
your country loudly calls for a vast reformation ? Is 
it not most natural that she should address her calls 
to you her sons ? Are you indifferent to her plaints 
and entreaties ? What are you doing to bring about 
a reformation ? Where are your tongues ? Where 
are your pens ? Where is your zeal ? Where is your 
combination together for mutual encouragement ? 
Where is the display of your inflexible love of truth ? 
Oh, for many Luthers who, with enlightenment and 
education, should combiue energy of will, ardour of 
spirit, boldness of heart, and a ready willingness to 
suffer obloquy <md even persecution in contending 
for the noble cause of truth, for the amelioration of 
their country, for the cause of spiritual liberty, for 
the dissemination of true religious knowledge, and 
for the cause of the God of Truth ! 
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6. Consult reason and conscience . 

Probably you will now be inclined to ask me 
whether or not I can recommend to you any guide 
in the path of enquiry. There are two whose au- 
thority you will not refuse to acknowledge ; and 
although I am very far from regarding them as in 
themselves sufficient , or quite explicit in the responses 
they afford, yet # on account of the deference which 
you will readily admit to be due to them, I willingly 
direct your attention to them in the mean time. 
They are witnesses that are liable to be bribed ; and 
their fiti^ss for rightly discharging their duties has 
been considerably impaired by their having kept 
company with sin for a very long period. Often do 
they slumber when they ought to be most vigilant ; 
their remonstrances to those whom they see going 
astray are often uttered but feebly ; and their voices 
are not unfrequently drowned by the clamours of 
treacherous counsellors. Question them closely 
however ; quicken them into activity ; give heedful 
attention to their intimations ; and be on your guard 
against seducers that may beset your way. They 
will lead you onwards to a point whence perhaps 
you will spy an abler and more infallible guide, fit 
and willing to conduct both you and them to your 
destination. Their names are Reason and Con- 
science. Let me now speak less metaphorically. 
In the mental constitution of the human race, there 
are implanted certain appetencies whose office is to 
lead to action ; and there are certain other princi- 
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pies which are felt to be invested with authority to 
restrain and regulate . It is with the latter that we 
have now to do. They have been inserted into the 
mechanism of our nature by Him who framed it, to 
rule with supreme authority over all the other parts ; 
and whenever these other parts become insubordin- 
ate, disorder , and evil, and folly, and sin are the 
consequences. Their right to go^rn and instruct 
none will dispute, although the history of man is 
blemished in every page by the records of continual 
rebellion among those principles which ought ever 
to have occupied the place of obedient ^ubjects. 
They are vice-gerents of God ; and contravening 
their authority is opposing His right to command. 
Their testimony, if not corrupted and falsified, is 
God’s revelation* to man for his guidance. To know 
the testimony that they would give, were they allowed 
to speak with perfect fidelity, is not a matter of 
easy attainment. Perhaps some young men may 
deem it a task of no difficulty to ascertain all that 
reason and conscience could communicate ; but per- 
haps such individuals have not yet thought very 
profoundly on the subject. The voices of these 
monitors are heard in the midst of so much corrup- 
tion — so many passions venture to assert an illegiti- 
mate right to speak — and men are so apt to be 
uncareful in distinguishing one voice from another 
— that amid the anarchy and multitude of sounds, 

* I here use the word “ revelation" to denote the com- 
munication of God's will— not m a written form. 
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the mind is apt to be confounded ; and the lawful 
guides have appeared to be chargeable with contra - 
dictions — sanctioning in one country and at one 
time what, in other circumstances, they have con- 
demned. I am sorry therefore that the only kind 
of guidance which, in the present state of your 
minds, you will cordially acquiesce in, is attended 
with many inconveniences and perplexities ; never- 
theless I shall be delighted to know that you make 
the utmost use of it, until you experience for your- 
selves its imperfections, and the doubts and enigmas 
which it cannot satisfactorily solve. Be very dili- 
gent in your interrogations, and very careful and 
cautious in listening to the responses with which 
these internal instructors furnish you. 

I shall now give a few very simple illustrations of 
what I mean by consulting reason. From these 
you will perceive what is meant by consulting con- 
science. The second clause of the precept I 
therefore need not further refer to at present ; but 
on some future occasion I may address you more 
fully on the whole of this sixth precept. 

1 °. — Is it reasonable to expect consequents from 
inadequate antecedents t 

Look at the secular affairs of men. Do they act 
in reference to these as if they expected any thing to 
be accomplished by magic f Does any one expect 
a house to be erected without human labour ? Does 
the husbandman expect his fields to be covered 
with waving grain without mltieation and seed-sow* 
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ing ? Does the scholar expect to acquire learning 
without persevering and laborious attention? Does 
the physician expect to cure his patient by merely 
wishing his recovery ? Does the printer expect that 
charms will set up his types ? Does the watchmaker 
expect that wheels and springs will form themselves 
into such a mechanism as will measure time, without 
skill on his part, and much practical experience pre- 
viously gained by patient industry ? The answers 
to these questions are easily given : try your inge- 
nuity on the following. Will a man be rendered 
morally impure by any nutritious food which he 
may eat ? Will his eating at the same table with 
another man of superior talents, superior learning, 
and superior sanctity, but of a different nation, 
leave on himself indelible moral defilement ? Will 
bathing in the Danube, or the Jordan, or the 
Ganges, wash away the guilt of sin ? Will the 
repeating of any words for an hour remove the 
guilt of a day’s unjust dealing? Will dying on 
the banks of the Nile open the door of heaven to 
the departing soul ? Will a feast, furnished to the 
clergy, purchase immortal happiness ? Will money 
given to a priest deliver a soul out of Purgatory ? 
Will presents or feasts bestowed on living Brahmins 
benefit the nouls of dead parents ? Will a draught 
of water, in which a mortal pedestrian has dipped 
his dirty (or suppose it clean) toe, have any religious 
efficacy ? Fi r replies to these and similar questions 
I beg that you will interrogate reason . 
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2°. Is it reasonable to believe without having 
reasons for that belief? 

Pardon the seeming contradictoriness of this ques- 
tion. The strange obliquities which the human 
mind has often displayed, compel me to descend to 
strange catechising . Is it reasonable to trust an 
ambassador who lacks credentials ? Is it reasonable 
to believe what are called historic facts in the ab- 
sence of historic evidence ? Would it be reasonable 
for you (if educated) to believe Christianity with- 
out examining the historical and moral proofs which 
it holds out for the scrutiny of the whole world ? I 3 
it reasonable to believe any other religious system, 
the chief supporters of which, in their curious cham- 
pionship, peremptorily refuse to give, to all enlight- 
ened men, full accounts of the system itself, full 
proof of the consistency of all its parts, the history 
of its origin, the external and internal proofs of its 
truth, the evidence of its suitableness to all human 
spirits, of its power to ameliorate the condition of 
the whole family of man, and of its internal self- 
propagating vitality ? Is it reasonable to suppose 
that there is a system of moral and rsligious truth 
which is good for only one portion of mankind ? Is 
it possible that two (or more) systems, contradictory 
of each other in many points, can be both true ? 
To these and similar questions let reason answer : 
and I implore you to exhibit the answers which you 
think she gives, not merely in inoperative acknowledg- 
ments* but in impressions made on your conduct . 
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3°. Is it reasonable to coerce thought and con- 
science by pains and penalties ? 

Freedom of thought has often been frowned upon 
by men interested in maintaining a corrupt religious 
system. Profession of belief has often been extorted 
by the dread of punishment. All of you have heard 
of the Spanish Inquisition, whose object was to 
inflict torture on those who were guilty of the 
enormous iniquity of exercising their oum judgment ! 
You have heard of the Mahomedan sword that was 
unsheathed to butcher men who would stubbornly 
hesitate to yield up their spirits as bond-slaves! 
You have heard of persecutions and martyrdoms 
suffered for men’s refusing to abjure their own convic- 
tions. Is it reasonable that such weapons should 
be adopted to compel the assent of men’s minds ? 
Is it reasonable that the mind of a nation should be 
held in bondage by a priesthood, who are not seen 
to be diligent in instructing the people, enlightening 
their understandings, and accompanying their dog- 
mata with proper and convincing evidence ? Is it 
reasonable that educated men should be treated as 
irrational beipgs, and forced by denunciations and 
threats of excommunication, to continue their necks 
under a yoke against which their common sense 
inwardly revolt?, ? 

4°. Is it reasonable that the females of a nation 
should not be educated ? 

Has a woman a soul ? Is she capable of receiv- 
ing mental culture ? or can she lay no claim to the 
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possession of intellect ? Has she a spirit suscepti- 
ble of joys and hopes and fears, like men ? or are her 
capacities limited by as narrow bounds as those of a 
dog ? Is she capable of exercising a refining, ele- 
vating, and pleasing influence on society ? Are her 
moral susceptibilities finer or blunter than those of 
men ? Does she wield a mighty influence in mould- 
ing for many years, the character of her children — 
children from amongst whom the men of the nation 
are to be supplied ? And if her maternal influence 
is very great, ought her mind to be left a prey to 
ignorance and superstition ? Is she responsible to 
God equally with men ; and is she to be left with 
an understanding unenlightened — so unenlightened 
that it would be sacrilegious, in the eye of a proud 
ecclesiastic, to read or expound sacred writings in 
her hearing ? Let these questions be put to reason , 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, by the 
educated men of Bengal, and let them act according 
to the response. 

5°. Is it reasonable that society should be divid- 
ed into castes by a principle which renders it impos- 
sible for any one t whatever be his talents or charac- 
ter , to be admitted to a higher than that in which 
he happens to be born ? 

Study this question. Weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a system. Endeavour to as- 
certain whether nature sanctions it. Men will ever 
consist of various grades — rich and poor — polished 
and more rude — learned and more illiterate — iudus- 
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trious and indolent— peaceable and turbulent — clever 
and more dull ; — and naturally these differences will 
prevent very close intercourse between certain classes. 
But this reasonable and necessary exclusion of some 
men from familiar association with some others, 
ought surely to be the result of the endowments which 
providence distributes to men, and of the character 
which they exhibit.* Is it reasonable to stigmatize 
a man as chargeable with a heinous sin, because he 
has accepted a draught of water from a man of ano- 
ther caste ? Pardon such questions as this, if they 
seem ridiculous and insulting to your understandings. 
They have been suggested to me by practices which 
have actually prevailed among men who have not 
been styled insane. 

6 °. — Is prayer in a language not understood by 
the person praying to be deemed reasonable ? 

Do not receive the ipse dixit of a Pope or a Pandit 
on this point : but just ask reason. 

7°. — Is it reasonable to represent the Deity by 
any material image ? or to look at such images with 
the view of aiding devotion ? 

In the history of the Jews it is stated that on one 

* By all means let every one he most earnestly dissuaded 
from holding familiar intercourse with wicked companions . 
Many men have certainly been led into evil courses from asso- 
ciating with profligate friends ; and nothing is more prudent 
than carefully to avoid close connection with those whose 
habits and conversation and example can only serve to cor- 
rupt. Caste precepts, framed ou such a principle as that 
which I have here referred to, would commend themselves to 
our common sense. 
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occasion they made a golden calf ; and some how or 
other this calf was connected with the idea of God. 
Was it reasonable to imagine that the Deity was fitly 
represented by a calf? or could they reasonably sup- 
pose that this lifeless golden calf had any power to 
do them good ? or could they imagine that they were 
honouring God by exhibiting Him in the shape of a 
calf? or would their looking at this said calf assist 
them in their devotions ? or what could be the use 
of this calf? I should think that the human body is 
the most dignified of all terrestrial animal forms*; 
and that a calf's form therefore is less worthy of 
respect than that of a man. If so, would Queen 
Victoria be delighted to hear of her Hindu subjects 
setting up her image in the form of a calf? If a 
Hindu were filled with great gratitude and love to 
Victoria for some very valuable benefit she had con- 
ferred on him ; and were she to be told that, in or- 
der to be reminded of her beneficence daily, this 
Hindu had deposited in the corner of his house a 
wooden calf to which he had affixed her name and 
at which he often gazed ; — would she admire the 
acuteness of his understanding , and thank him for 
the honour he was paying her ? or if she heard that 
he had represented her in a clay image — partly human 
and partly bestial — having, as its most striking fea- 
ture, an elephant’s head and proboscis ; — would she be 
still more gratified by the compliment ? Reason will 
furnish you with an answer ; and having received 
the answer,, ask again whether the representation, in 
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such forms, of the Supreme Ruler of the universe, or 
of any being thought to be higher than man, is not 
blasphemy , or down-right absurdity , or a mockery 
of the being so represented. I ask again — is itrea * 
sonable to worship such images ? Or is it reason- 
able to worship God through such images ? I am 
aware of the quibble made use of by those who are 
denominated learned in such matters. These sages 
seem indignant at the idea of worshipping an image 
in itself ; and assert that the image assists feeble 
man to raise his thoughts and adorations to God. 
Now I ask such persons to explain how looking at 
the above forms can possibly elevate a man’s concep- 
tions of the greatness, the might, the wisdom, the 
mercy, the holiness, the justice, the sovereignty, the 
transcendent glory and excellence of the invisible 
God. I beg that you will solicit an explanation 
from reason or reasonable men. I confess I cannot 
comprehend how one’s conceptions of God can be 
aided or elevated by looking with the bodily eye on 
a living actual calf — much less on a wooden or clay 
image of one ! 

But again ; — you have read of certain other forms 
that have been set up before people’s eyes in con- 
nection with religious worship. Carry your thoughts 
to ancient Greece. Think of the Venus, the Priapus, 
the Phallus, and the Kteis ! ! In other words, think 
of images the sight of which is the fittest of all 
sights to inflame human lust — images representing 
objects and acts which nature teaches all but brutes 
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most carefully to conceal. In the name of common 
sense I would ask how such spectacles before the 
eyes cau by any possibility serve to put the mind 
into a proper state for worshipping God. Does 
reason commend such things ? Does this land even 
now, in its religious ceremonies, present any thing 
corresponding to the Grecian Venus, Priapus, Phal- 
lus, JCteis, &e. &c. ?* If so, will you not burn with 
shame on account of your country, and exert your- 
selves in every possible way to purge it of such a 
scandalous blemish ? I think I may fairly take it 
for granted that your feelings cannot be wounded 
by this manner of speaking. I think I may calcu- 
late on your assenting to all I have said on thiy 
subject. 

8°. Is it reasonable that certain names , historic 
cal or fictitious 9 associated with which there are 
certain stories descriptive of crimes , vices and lusts , 
should be connected , in any way, with the worship 
and the religious feelings of a community f 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary is accessible to 
most of you I presume. Read half a dozen of para* 

* If Hindus are not familiar with the ancient Greek 
stories and rites connected with these names, they need not 
much regret their ignorance. They will find similar stories 
and rites connected with certain other names with which 
they are probably well acquainted : such as — Krishna, Ra- 
dha, Shib, Linga, Joni, &c. Decency of course forbids any 
further reference to such pollutions — for pollution t surely 
every one would regard them, if they were connected with 
any part of human conduct, except that part over which a 
filthy imagination has dared to throw the cloak of religion! i 
No quibbles can wash this Ethiopian white. 
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graphs in that book regarding Jupiter, Venus, Bac- 
chus, Apollo, or any of the gods and goddesses of 
ancient Greece and Rome. The stories which you 
find there were probably familiar to the minds of 
the people of those countries, and would be recalled 
to their thoughts every time that they heard these 
names mentioned, and every time that they gazed at 
the images representing them. Is it reasonable 
then to suppose that such stories could tend to ele- 
vate and purify the minds of the people who were 
taught to worship such names, (or if Pandits choose, 
to worship God through these names,) having their 
memories necessarily filled at the time of worship 
frith such stories ? Apply these remarks to India ; 
and do listen to the voice of reason. And listening 
to her, do act consistently with her dictates. 

I have now illustrated my precept by a few very 
simple cases. I leave you to carry on this mode of 
enquiry for yourselves. 

7. Meditate much in retirement . 

My remarks under this head will be brief. Every 
one is aware that any thing which powerfully affects 
the feelings is much thought of in secret. Griefs, 
bereavements, losses, unexpected joys, important 
undertakings, dark fears, and the bright visions of 
hope obtrude themselves upon our thoughts wher- 
ever we go ; and often do they absorb our attention 
even during those hours which are usually devoted 
to sleep. Whne strong emotions are ever ready to 
vent themselves in the hearing of those whom we 
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regard as our friends, they also interest our spirits 
in the depths of our own solitary musings. Religion, 
which so deeply concerns the soul, is a subject which 
may well occupy much of our private meditation. It 
ought ever to be remembered that it is of moment- 
ous personal importance to each individual ; and 
that it is connected with much that is awfully 
solemn. Frequently therefore ought you to think 
of it under a profound sense of its sacredness. Ac- 
cordingly it is a subject that demands no small 
amount of that serious reflection which will be most 
advantageously prosecuted in the quietness of soli- 
tary retirement. 

Silence and Darkness ! Solemn sisters ! Twins 
From Ancient Night, who nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve, 

(That column of true majesty in man) 

Assist me. 

That meditation on any subject of importance, 
finds a powerful auxiliary and incitement in re- 
tirement, has ever been experienced by thinking 
men : and loud have all sages ever been in praise of 
solitude. 

Where is the wise, or the learned, or the good, that sought 
not solitude for thinking. 

And from Seclusion's vale, brought forth his precious fruit ? 
That which Scipio praised, that which Alfred practised. 
Which fired Demosthenes to eloquence, and fed the mind of 
Milton, # 

Which quickened zeal, nurtured genius, found out secret 
things of science, 

Helped repentance, shamed folly, and comforted the good 
with peace. 
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But while I recommend quiet seclusion as being 
well fitted to aid the soul in pious reflection and 
religious enquiry, it must not be supposed that I 
advise you to thwart the natural love of social inter- 
course which is so deeply implanted in man, and to 
deprive yourselves of the stimulus and the help 
which judicious companionship is the means of fur- 
nishing. Social intercourse with sober-minded 
friends is most beneficial, and contributes greatly to 
the quickening and clearing of one’s thoughts. In 
human sympathy there is a mysterious and a mighty 
power : and one of the ways in which it manifests 
that power is in awakening many slumbering mental 
energies, in readily suggesting many new ideas, and 
in giving life to a mind that otherwise might remain 
dormant and sluggish. 

Good sense will stagnate. Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun ; 

Speech ventilates our intellectual fire. 

Speech burnishes our mental magazine, 

Brightens for ornament and whets for use. 

’Tis converse qualifies for solitude, 

As exercise for solitary rest. 

Conversation with others on religious subjects is 
therefore desirable : but great caution is to be exer- 
cised in the selection of those with whom you would 
converse, ana of the times at which religion shall 
form the theme of discourse. 'Wjth some persons, 
and in certain circumstances, the religious sensibili- 
ties will rather be blunted thau improved. Religi- 
ous discussion or conversation ought to be conducted 
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with a sincere desire, on the one hand, to express 
the real feelings of the heart, and on the other, to 
hear the unfeigned internal experience of our fellow- 
mem Talking on sacred subjects merely for the 
purpose of talking , and listening to those whose 
hearts are not seriously interested in what they say, 
are utterly vain and fruitless. 

There are pompous talkers, solemn, oracular, and dull : 

Track them from society to solitude, and there ye find them 
fools. 

Men are generally averse to solitary reflection on 
religion. They often feel it to be a painful exercise 
from which they gladly escape. Keeping company 
with a man’s own self is often found to be a terrible 
misery. When the world is shut out, when the pre- 
sence of God is realized, and when no voice is heard 
but the voice of conscience from within, the soul is 
assailed with fear, and would gladly fall into the 
unconsciousness of sleep, or rush to objects and com- 
pany which may be fitted to withdraw the attention 
from self and from God . I refer to those whose 
faith is not settled, whose lives are not holy, whose 
hopes of acquittal before the Judge of men rest on 
no sure foundation, to whom the gnawings of remorse 
are familiar, and whose consciences tell them in un- 
ambiguous accents that all is not well with them in 
the sight of God. To them, solitude, so far from 
having any charm*s often insufferable. 

O ! lost to virtue, lost to manly thought, 

Lost to the noble sallies of the soul ! 

Who think it solitude to be alone. 
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Communion sweet ! communion large and high, 

Our reason, guardian angel, and our God ! 

In your religious enquiries then, hold much com- 
munion with your own spirits. Let distracting ob* 
jects be frequently removed from your attention; 
and let the things of God, of your souls, and of 
eternity, with the monitions of your spiritual nature, 
be brought face to face as it were, into the council 
chamber of private meditation. 

Seek solitude for her precious things ; and not of thine own 
pride. 

For there, separate from a crowd, the still small voice will 
talk with thee, 

Truth's whisper, heard and echoed by responding conscience. 

8. Avoid vain babblings. 

Under the preceding head I slightly referred to 
conversation with others on religious topics : I refer 
more fully to the same subject under this distinct 
precept. 

Few things are more profitless than what is called 
religious discussion; and few things have served 
more to beget and develope angry feelings. An 
amazing amount of controversy has taken place on 
the subject of religion ; and a very large portion of 
it has been mingled with the very opposite of an. 
humble, pious, religious state of mind. Many errors 
and prejudices, gaining nourishment from angry 
controversy, have thereby strucjjtheir roots deeper 
than before. Men are all intellectually proud; 
the attitude of antagonism serves to strengthen this 
pride ; and rather than acknowledge themselves to 
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have been in error, they struggle violently to defend 
what they would deem it humiliating to abandon, 
and even exhaust the powers of subtlety and quibble 
in maintaining what in their cooler moments they 
perhaps disbelieve. They allow their passions to 
usurp the n^stery over reason ; and their lack of 
sound argument they pitifully reinforce with shafts 
from the vocabulary of calumny, misrepresentation, 
and abuse. Pride, bitterness of feeling, anc^the 
love of superiority are let loose like furies to join in 
the strife of tongues ; and truth, as well as charity, 
suffers harsh treatment from the ill-judged demean- 
our of those who profess to be her votaries and 
champions. Of all this, the history of the past fur- 
nishes ample and melancholy illustration. 

This country has now become the battle-field of 
religious controversy : and for many coming years 
the combat will probably be waged with increasing 
virulency. I say virulencrj : for however much we 
must deplore the display of bitter animosity in con- 
nection with the vindication of truth’s claims, human 
nature can scarcely avoid this unseemly evil. It is 
not to be supposed that, when once the seeds of 
doubt and uncertainty have been sown in a land 
which for ages has yielded an unresisting obedience 
to a mighty priesthood, and accorded reverence to a 
large mass of sacred writings, there will not be 
brought into play a vast amount of bigotry and bit- 
terness and persecuting uncharitableness. In this 
case, however, as in many others, the unpleasant 
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and boisterous agitation will be followed by a calm 
far more wholesome than that which preceded the 
storm. It is good that the atmosphere of our planet 
should occasionally be thrown into a violent com- 
motion by the tempestuous winds, the roaring thun- 
ders, and the resistless lightnings. Thfit the seeds 
of doubt and discussion and scrutiny are now being 
showered over this land is a fact which the delivery 
of tjjis address presupposes. Were the faith of your 
forefathers now standing in all its original integrity, 
and were the minds of all its adherents resting in 
the perfect security of an undoubting belief, it would 
scarcely be thought a fit occasion to speak of the 
spirit in which “ enquiries’* ought to be conducted. 
The fact too that I address “ educated” men, seems 
to imply that education brings with it the elements 
of doubt — at least that education which is tacitly 
indicated by the circumstance that I address you in 
English . Nor is it to be wondered at, that an influx 
into this country of the products of the mind of an 
enlightened nation which for several centuries past 
has not stagnated for a single year, should bring 
with it a thousand ideas which, to a nation whose 
intellect is acknowledged on all hands to have been 
retrograding or at least not advancing for many ages, 
are entirely new : and that such novelties should 
awaken enquiry into the truth and value of that body 
of native literature and science which for many ge- 
nerations has received no additions, no improve- 
ments, and no corrections. Thought on religious 
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subjects has then to a certain extent received a new 
impetus : and your ears must be familiar with argu- 
ments for and against certain religious systems. 
Taking it for granted therefore that you will meet 
with many disputants, and taking it for granted that 
much that is fruitless, unedifying, and unreasonable 
will be uttered in this contest, I warn you to “avoid 
vain babblings.” 

That which I here caution you against I may 
characterize in general terms, as— all that frivolous 
or bigoted or ignorant or bitter talking ou religious 
topics which proceeds from no desire to know or 
to do homage to truth, and which can never in any 
way benefit the hearers of it. I shall illustrate 
what I mean by a few very common examples which 
your own experience will probably enable you to 
understand. I refer ito young men, as it is likely 
that your intercourse is chiefly with those of your 
own age. 

It is possible to meet with a conceited young 
person who, although two hours before, he may have 
been violating the commonest dictates of conscience, 
and may even have been in the haunts of lewdness, 
will yet assume an air of importance, and talk authori- 
tatively on religious doctrines— peremptorily pass- 
ing a sentence of condemnation on one, loudly ap- 
plauding another, expressing some doubts regarding 
a third, and manifesting a strong pugnacious ten- 
dency to enter into a fiery discussion on a fourth. 
He seems fond of talking of religion, and is eager to 
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try his strength in the arena of dispute. All the 
while he is conscious of leading an irreligious life. 
He cares not one iota about personal religion : and 
so far as his own soul is concerned he is as destitute 
of one spark of piety as any individual can possibly 
be. Such a man presuming to speak of religion 
with lips that may yesterday have been polluted with 
falsehood, slander, and obscenity ! Such an arbiter 
of religious truth!! Avoid listening to this man. From 
him at least you cannot expect any enlightenment or 
spiritual improvement. He talks for mere talking’s 
sake ; and handles a holy object with filthy fingers. 

Here comes another youth inflated with all the 
self-importance which a little learning not unfre- 
quently inspires. He seems to be rejoicing in un- 
bounded liberty : not a single religious restraint 
does he allow to incommod# him. He professes 
commiseration for those blinded mortals who still 
submit to the thraldom of what to his wondrously 
illumined mind seems the absurdity of all religions . 
He has just discovered that all religion is a fiction, 
that the immortality of the soul is a fiction — that 
the immateriality of the thinking, rejoicing, mourn- 
ing, loving, hating, imagining, hoping, fearing, God- 
adoring soul, is an untruth which has deluded most 
men since the days of Adam — that responsibility to 
God is an idea which ought never to hamper the 
doings of men. What is the amount of this oracle’s 
learning or stud}* fitting him to decide with such an 
air of authority these grave and momentous ques- 
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tions ? He has read one or two dozens of English 
books— he repudiates the vulgar stigma of having 
read any such thing as a Hindu book — he has per- 
haps been committing to memory for a month or 
two a number of Latino-Graeco-English medical 
terms — and with regard to serious reflection, he 
seems to think that quite unnecessary for detecting 
the palpable hollowness of all arguments supporting 
religious creeds! To the enquirer this man will 
afford no useful instruction. He forgets that the 
negative propositions which he so confidently an- 
nounces, transcend the limits of human Logic. He 
has still to learn this elementary lesson in reasoning — 
viz. — that it is impossible for man to prove these 
sweeping negations — “ there is no God/* " the soul 
is not immortal ” — " there will be no future judg- 
ment,” &c. &c. Those who have given any atten- 
tion to Logic will understand what I mean. 

Here is a third youth, apparently of more becom- 
ing modesty. He is rather fond of religious discus- 
sion with others ; but in retirement he never makes 
religion a personal concern. He is pledged to up- 
hold some system ; and against the strongest objec- 
tions he shields himself behind a panoply of quibbles, 
subtleties, and tortuous irrelevant reasonings. Xo- 
gomachy , and not a love of truth , is his delight. 
This man’s company will neither enlighten the head 
nor improve the heart. 

A fourth combatant appears. Love of superiority 
in the powers of discussion is his animating princi- 
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pie. He will take either side of a question accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which he may be placed ; 
and Proteus-like will be found on different occa- 
sions assuming as many different varieties of belief. 
With the advocates of Christianity, he will assail 
that religion — unless some selfish motive turn his 
strain into an opposite direction : with those who 
are unanimous in condemning Christianity, he will 
take up the position of its temporary advocate — 
unless fear restrain him. Give little heed to such a 
man. 

I need not prolong this kind of illustration. In 
your intercourse with your fellow-countrymen, you 
will meet with many individuals who will not be 
reluctant to talk of religion — provided the discussion 
shall not touch the private life or the personal 
godliness of the disputants. In fact you will 
probably witness something like an eagerness for 
religious discussion — a morbid desire for the excite- 
ment of verbal warfare : but in the midst of all this 
you will not find much of a longing after holiness — 
a deep concern for the soul’s welfare — a heart-stir- 
ring earnestness about the salvation of immortal 
spirits— an ardent desire to promote God’s glory in 
the moral regeneration of men. Without these feel- 
ings as a substratum, all mere logomachy is profitless; 
and I exhort you to avoid breathing much of its 
atmosphere. You will meet with men loud in their 
declamations against what they have not examined 
— earnest in their advocacy of what they can give 
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no satisfactory reasons for believing— bitter in their 
hostility against what, if cordially embraced, might 
elevate and bless human nature— lenient in their 
disapprobation of what ought to be denounced from 
pole to pole— unreasonable enough to examine a 
system not for the purpose of finding truth, but for 
the purpose of detecting what may have the sem- 
blance of weak points— childish enough to assign 
custom or antiquity as an argument in favour of 
what common sense indignantly refuses to counter 
nance. Beware of hastily imbibing the sentiments 
of such men. 

You have now some idea of what I mean by vain 
babblings— carefully avoid them. If they have any 
effect at all, it is a pernicious one. They are apt to 
efface from the mind the reverence, and awe, and 
solemnity, and earnestness with which sacred things 
ought to be handled ; and often do they tend to 
harden the heart in a settled ungodliness. Some 
things that have been called religious can scarcely 
fail to excite ridicule, and it is not easy to speak of 
them gravely. To some such things I have referred 
under the sixth precept, All enquiry however into 
the attributes of Almighty God, the duty which 
that God requires of his rational and accountable 
creatures, the way in which men who have sinned 
can be admitted into heaven, ought to be entered 
upon with the profoundest solemnity. 

9. Amid too high subjects . 

There is a wonderful tendency in the human mind 
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to indulge in speculations on subjects which are 
very remotely connected, or not connected at all, 
with practical life. Frequently do men exhibit an 
eager desire to pry into mysteries which altogether 
transcend the limited comprehension of the human 
mind. Leaving the domain of attainable knowledge 
nearly quite neglected, they vainly struggle to pass 
the insuperable barriers by which God has at pre- 
sent circumscribed man’s intellect. Accessible 
knowledge invites their attention, and present duties 
demand their energies ; but these they not seldom 
waywardly disregard, and mis-direct their thoughts 
to tlie inexplicable arcana that are far too deep for 
man’s short line to fathom. Human perversity 
assumes a multitude of forms ; and one of these, by 
no means uncommon, is seen in that morbid curio- 
sity which despises simple practical truth, is indiffe- 
rent to the duties which this truth palpably incul- 
cates, and seeks gratification in the hidden depths of 
abstruse and unanswerable questions. 

Perhaps some of you have observed the dawnings 
of this predilection for the remote even in school boys. 
I have no doubt but that the geography of the moon 
would be more keenly relished for a time than that 
of our own earth. The history of the lunar inhabi- 
tants would be more fascinating than that of terres- 
trial beings. It would be more delightful to read 
of the quadrupeds and bipeds of Mars than of the 
zoology of our own planet. How frequently is 
the history of a foreign country ’devoured with 
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avidity by a boy who cannot bear the drudgery of 
perusing the history of his own forefathers. 

It would be well if this tendency were confined to 
school-boy years and school-boy subjects ; but un- 
fortunately it is too often carried into the province 
of religion, and cherished in the years of manhood. 
Many who dislike entering upon subjects that admit 
of a close and personal application to their own 
hearts and character, will most readily discuss theo- 
logical difficulties, the solution of which would not 
affect their every day life. The root of this perver- 
sity very often is the fact — that men are disinclined 
to listen to any thing that tends to disturb their 
self-complacency — to humble their pride — to convict 
them of sin — to lead them to self-examination — and 
to shew them that a great change in their life is 
required by heaven’s law. Take themes that will 
leave these points untouched, and they will lift their 
heads in proud wrangling controversy. Why did 
God permit sin to enter the world ? 9 Why did God 
implant passions in man which often lead him 
astray ? These and similar questions present far 
more attraction to the ungodly heart than such ques- 
tions as the following — Are you as good as you 
feel you ought to be ? Have you been guilty of 
Sin ? Does your conscience tell you that sin is a 
daring revolt against the will of your Maker, and 
a most unseemly display of ingratitude towards Him 
who is your daily benefactor ? How do you expect 
to escape thArighteous sentence of condemnation 
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which an infinitely holy and just God must 
necessarily , in one way or another , pass upon your 
unholy deeds ? Can you say that throughout eve-ry 
moment of your lives , you have been perfectly 
holy in every one of your thoughts , in every one 
of your words , and in every one of your acts? 
If not , what are your hopes regarding the judg- 
ment to come ? If you have bright and cheering 
hopesy do these rest upon any foundation ? If 
soy are you perfectly certain that that founda - 
is a good and solid one ? If so, is your certainty 
built upon evidence J If so , is that evidence 
perfectly satisfactory/ If you have bright 
hopes , resting on a good foundation , and if you are 
perfectly satisfied with the evidence of the solidity 
of that foundation , what is the life you are lead- 
ing? Is it in accordance with the heavenly 
hopes which you entertain — is it like the life of a 
person who hopes to dwell for ever in the company 
of unstained holiness ? Questions of this nature 
ought to command instant and earnest attention ; 
but it too often happens, on the contrary, that other 
questions, the most frivolous, or the most useless, 
or the most unanswerable, are allowed to usurp their 
place. The really important themes are felt to 
subject a man s self to too painful an ordeal ; and 
shrinking from these, he seeks excitement in other 
questions, whose answers, even if they could be 
given, would be as little calculated to influence his 
conduct or his heart, as the demonstfltions of Eu- 
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did or the Integral Calculus, Why should we, pry- 
ing into the inscrutable things of the incomprehen- 
sible God, dare to ask why he permitted sin ? The 
knowledge of the fact is enough for us ; and for 
the truth of the fact, we have the testimony of all 
history, and the universal consciousness of mankind. 
All men are prone to sin. This is a fact ; and 
it is with the fact that we have practically to do. 
It is a fact moreover that necessitates a large 
amount of vigorous action on our part. To neglect 
this action, and to continue speculating about the 
cause of the fact, is culpable folly. We are beings 
of very limited capacities ; and were it not that our 
speculations are often most presumptuous and very 
far from being innocent, we might be tempted to 
use the expression, surpassingly ridiculous , to cha- 
racterize puny man’s sitting in judgment on the 
doings of God. We may let alone the dark and 
deep things which pertain only to the Almighty, 
and betake ourselves with all alacrity to that which 
concerns us — a field ample enough fully to occupy 
the period of our sojourn in this world. We shall 
find quite enough to do, if we endeavour to find out 
and to put into practice all the lessor^ of wisdom 
which are for our guidance through the present life. 
For higher themes we are not yet prepared. The 
knowledge of deep mysteries would not at present 
do us any good. A higher state awaits us : let us 
prepare for that state, and then our knowledge will 
be enlarged beyond what we now have any concep- 
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tion of. The only good that can be extracted from 
man’s vain efforts to penetrate the veil that shrouds 
God’s mysteries in obscurity, is the following les- 
son ; — man has an innate desire to know a thousand 
things which in this life he cannot possibly know, 
and in this circumstance there is involved a pretty 
clear intimation that his intelligent nature is destined 
for a higher state of existence beyond death, where 
his longing for more knowledge of the wondrous 
universe and of its more wondrous Architect and Go- 
vernor, will be gratified. 

Our inability to solve mysteries ought not to pre- 
vent action . He would be thought a strange man 
who would decline to eat his food, because no 
mortal can explain to him how colourless air and 
white rice produce red bWd. A very strange hus- 
bandman would he be thought who would not sow 
his seeds because no human being can explain the 
mystery of an acorn becoming an oak . What 
would be thought of a man who would not use a 
lamp because all the philosophy of earth cannot 
explain the mystery of the chemical combination of 
told oxygen, cold cotton, and cold oil — a combina- 
tion produAig light and heat ? The diameter of 
the pupil of the eye is a fraction of an inch, and yet 
through thai small aperture there is conveyed in an 
instant a picture of that boundless starry canopy 
which stretches in sublime grandeur over a sleeping 
world. Here *s a mystery that no one can explain ; 
but does any one on that account refuse to employ 
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his eye ? Opaque flint and opaque potash produce 
transparent crystal* Will the inexplicability of this 
mystery hinder men from using crystal and glass ? 
There is not a single act that any human being 
performs, nor is there a single phenomenon in the 
whole world around us, which does not involve at 
its root a mystery which no learning that the world 
has ever yet heard of, can expound. Men neverthe- 
less act . 

I have now said enough to enable you to under- 
stand my meaning, when I most earnestly dissuade 
you from mis-directing your enquiries to too abstruse 
subjects. 

10. Try to feel the wants of your nature . 

This advice is implicitly contained in the preced- 
ing one, and therefore little additional illustration 
of it is necessary. In fact you will perceive that 
the thought of this rule has suggested many of the 
remarks which I have made under several preceding 
heads. Religion is a personal matter; and self- 
examination is an absolutely necessary concomitant 
of proper religious enquiry. If we feel no wants at 
all, we shall not enquire ; if we misapprehend these 
wants, our enquiries will be mis-directed. If we do 
not feel great wants, our enquiries will not be very 
earnest; our earnestness will in some degree be 
proportionate to the vividness with which we feel 
our wants. Look abroad amongst men, and ask 
what it is that they require to make them better and 
happier ; look into your own souls, and endeavour to 
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see what their maladies are, and what remedies are 
needful. To the various remedies that maybe sug- 
gested to you, apply some such tests as the follow- 
ing — Will this gi ve peace to my soul ? Will this 
make me better — a better citizen, a better husband, 
a better father ? Do my inmost feelings, and my 
unbiassed judgment respond to this ? Is it such as 
God can approve of, and does it contain in it clear 
evidence of its being a remedy of God’s own appoint- 
ment ? Does it seem to be in harmony with my 
notions of His mercy , holiness , and justice ? Is it 
such a remedy as would, if universally applied, heal 
the moral malady of the whole human family ? Is 
there any tiling about it that might make men 
happy , contented , benevolent , humble , tender-hearted 
toivards each other , upright , sincere , and pious ? 
Does it answer the question, “ How can God, 
consistently with all his attributes , pardon men 
who have violated Ilis law ?” Does it contain ele- 
ments fitted to soften the human heart, to melt it into 
deep contrition for sin, to inspire love to God, to ren- 
der the conscience more sensitive , and to prepare the 
soul for heaven ? Does it present the most powerful 
tnotives to a filial obedience of God — these motives 
being, not fear and awe, but love and gratitude ? 
Such questions as these, and such as those of which 
I gave examples under the ninth head, ought ever to 
be in your minds while engaged in religious enquiries. 

11. Seek not demonstrative proof in religi- 
ous matters . 
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To be understood, this precept requires only to be 
stated. I have thought it necessary to remind you 
of it ; for I have met with young men who seemed 
to forget that demonstration is possible only in the 
exact sciences . They seemed to speak as if they 
would not believe certain matters connected with 
religion, unless the truth of these should be attested 
by a kind of evidence bordering on mathematical 
proof. Every one ought to know that the whole 
business of life is carried on without this kind 
of evidence. The Physician prescribes medicines 
without being able to demonstrate that they will 
cure his patient. The Politician enacts laws with- 
out being able to demonstrate that the nation will 
be benefited by them. The merchant lays out his 
capital without being able to demonstrate that he 
will gain by the enterprise. Th# young man studies 
such knowledge as may fit him for a certain profes- 
sion without being able to demonstrate that he will 
live another week. The voyager goes on board a 
vessel without being able to demonstrate that she 
will ever reach her destination. The author begins 
to compose a book without being able to demonstrate 
that he will live to see it completed. The English- 
man sets out for Calcutta without being able to 
demonstrate that there is such a city in the world* 
Who can demonstrate that Julius Csesarever lived? 
Who can demonstrate that Rome existed eighteen 
centuries ago ? In short what are the beliefs , and 
what are the acts of men, that rest on demonstration ? 
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Certainly they are comparatively very few. The 
whole economy of human life rests upon another 
kind of evidence — moral evidence ; and I may here 
take the liberty of requesting you to give some 
attention to the nature of evidence in general. Books 
on Logic, Rhetoric, &c. will assist you. After a 
little reflection you will perceive that religion, like 
Ethics, Politics, Medicine, Economy, and Business 
of every kind, does not come within the sphere of 
Demonstration . Remember, however, that belief 
resting on moral evidence, is frequently as firm as 
that which is founded on geometrical proof. You 
are as firmly convinced of the existence of a certain 
island called Great Britain, although your convic- 
tion is based only on Testimony, as you would be, 
were you able to give the rationale in Algebraic 
symbols and in Al^febraic form. To prosecute this 
subject further does not come within the limits of 
my present address. 

12. Seek instruction from Books and the Teach- 
ers of Religion. 

It is not my intention here to enumerate a list of 
books which you ought to read. At present I speci- 
fy only one class which may prove instrumental 
rather in benefiting your heart than in enlightening 
your understanding. I refer to Biography . Read 
the lives of good men. If your own tongue fur- 
nishes such books, read them ; if such books do not 
exist in Bengalee, there is no lack in English. 
Example is more powerful than precept ; man is 



imitative ; pictures of what is lovely and fair tend to 
transfer a portion of their loveliness to the mind that 
oft contemplates them ; and familiarity with the 
lives of men who, in their day, were an honour to 
human nature and ornaments of their country, 
tendj to inspire us with a spirit kindred to their 
jwn. Look at these men in their public and private 
demeanour— look at their humility, integrity, perse- 
verance, resolution, benevolence, earnestness, pray- 
erfulness and piety. Look at the monuments which 
testify to the purity and virtue and active godliness 
of their lives ; look at the calm serenity and holy 
joy that beamed from their countenances when they 
died ; and look at a nation’s tears shed over the 
graves of departed piety and worth. Head also the 
lives of good women. Look at their tender feelings, 
their gentle benevolence, their warm piety, their 
amiable manners, the smiles of happiness and the 
tears of gratitude which they drew from those who 
were the objects of their sympathetic regard. Look 
at such pictures. They will perhaps refine and 
elevate your spirits, and inspire you with the desire 
of imitating such bright examples. Cold mathema- 
tical reading I value ; — it tends to engender habits 
of accuracy, attention, and perseverance. Histories 
of battles and bloodshed, of ambition, cruelty, and 
revenge, I do not disapprove of ; — they teach the 
melancholy truth that a very large proportion of all 
the sufferings of men has been inflicted on them by 
their fellow -men. The biographies of rugged war- 
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riors and cruel tyrants, I do not object to ; they 
teach how bloodthirsty and diabolical human nature 
often is. These studies have been set up before 
you in great prominence, and proficiency in them is 
accepted as a proof of your fitness for acting as men 
in situations of some little responsibility ; but 
assuredly man’s spiritual nature requires a training 
better than what these alone can afford. Something 
is required to refine the human heart, and to lead it 
to the appreciation and love of moral beauty . The 
cold intellectualism of Mathematical and Philoso- 
phical learning, and the storing of the memory with 
names, dates, battles, feuds, murders, tyranny, 
caprice, revenge, ambition, and fury-passions that 
have rendered man the worst foe to man, are little 
calculated to kindle the love of all those graces that 
most adorn the human character. While you be- 
stow attention on these subjects, I beseech you not 
to neglect that department of literature which will 
set before your minds the heart-influencing charms 
and loveliness of simple goodness , exemplified in the 
best men and best women that have trod our earth. 
Bead the lives of the good, mark the principles that 
made them ornaments, and imbibe the spirit that 
animated them. 

I have mentioned only one class of books which I 
think might improve your hearts, and put them into 
the best state for religious enquiry. The selection 
of others I leave to your own judgment, and that of 
the teachers of religion, from whom I next advise 
you to seek instruction. 
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Who are these teachers of religion ? In the first 
place there are the Brahmins, Pundits, and Gurus 
of your own land. Go to them, and question them 
closely regarding that Faith which they profess to 
uphold — having in view your own instruction and 
that of all your countrymen and countrywomen. 
Remind them that this is an enquiring age — that it 
is the middle of the nineteenth century — and that 
they must not be offended with you although you 
should be rather more inquisitive than they may 
deem becoming in a disciple. Remind them that 
many of the men of this century like to have reasons 
for their beliefs, and that a mere ipse dixit of a 
philologist will not suffice to satisfy those who ven- 
ture to think that they have a judgment of their 
own. Remind them that many men of all castes 
are now jlesirous of receiving knowledge, and that if 
the Hindu religion be precious , it ought to be uni- 
versally known. Request them to tell you the 
names of all the elementary books from which a dis- 
tinct and comprehensive idea of their creed is to be 
gained. These books must of course be in the lan- 
guage of the people — that is, Bengalee. If there be 
no such books, request these guardians of the national 
religion to translate or to compile the requisite 
manuals without delay. Ask them whether they 
think that Hinduism as exhibited amongst the peo- 
ple is being mixed with much corruption : and if so, 
ask them what they are doing to purge it of this 
corruption, and to present it before the mind of the 
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nation in its purity. Tell them moreover that it is 
commonly believed among good men that moral 
training ought to be commenced at an early period 
of life; — and that the most lasting and the deepest 
moral and religious impressions are those which are 
communicated from the lips of mothers and fathers. 
If they acknowledge the correctness of this opinion, 
ask whether, in the exercise of their sacred functions, 
they are very diligent in urging mothers and fathers 
faithfully and sedulously to discharge their very 
important parental duties. Request them to tell 
you what simple religious books are used by mothers 
and fathers to aid them in these duties. Remind 
them also that there are some Hindus of this iron 
age who are beginning to doubt the truth and the 
reasonableness of their ancestral faith ; and request 
them to tell you the names of those books in Ben- 
galee which give the clearest view of the historical 
and moral evidences of that faith. It is some- 
times said that the sacred writings of this land are 
partly fabulous and partly real ; if this be the case, 
request them to tell you, and to tell all the people, 
what the truthful parts are, as it may be unnecessary 
to encumber one’s self with the fabulous portions. 
It is sometimes said that gross obscenities are wit- 
nessed at some of the religious festivals in India ; 
if this be true, and if they disapprove of religious 
obscenities , ask where their loud and public written 
denunciations aie to be found. Tell them that 
Christians (and many Christians have been great 
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and good and very learned men) think that Hindu- 
ism is exposed to many very serious objections ; 
and request them to compose an authoritative work 
which, in the first place, will distinctly inform 
Christians what genuine Hinduism really is — in the 
second place, will shew how Hinduism harmonizes 
with reason, with conscience, and with the pheno- 
mena of nature, and how it is admirably fitted to 
improve, to purify, to console, and to elevate the 
humanity of every land — in the third place, will give 
such a body of evidence for the truth of Hinduism 
as will bear the scrutiny of human reason, and as 
may tend therefore to make the religion of Brahmins 
the religion of the whole human family. I have 
requested this work for Christians ; but I ought to 
request it for Hindus themselves, for Musalmans and 
for all. Common benevolence ought to lead the 
upholders of what they consider a true account of 
the nature and the duties of the relation that exists 
between the cftature man and the Creator God, to 
make known this account in every region where 
human beings are found. Many of you have Gurus , 
or “ spiritual guides.’ * Avail yourselves of all that 
they can teach you. The title which these men 
assume is very significant ; their task is a very re- 
sponsible one ; and they ought to be well qualified 
before undertaking so important a charge. Question 
them as to all that knowledge which they may deem 
best calculated to guide you in the path of holiness, 
to guide you to the knowledge of your own hearts, 
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to guide you to the knowledge of God, to guide you 
in the regulation of your conduct in the midst of the 
selfishness, crookedness, and temptations of a world 
abounding in sin, to guide you in fulfilling the great 
end of your being, and to guide you to heaven. Do 
not allow these men to insult your understandings 
by professing to guide you without giving you any 
instruction , without visiting you oftener than they 
expect to obtain money from you or your families* 
without giving you any thing better for your guid- 
ance than some unmeaning mantra , or some unin- 
telligible couplet. A mantra, or the repeating of 
Ming , Ming, Ming , fifty-six times in the morning 
and evening, will not guide a man from Calcutta to 
Vienna. For such a journey one would require par- 
ticular directions in a language which he can under- 
stand. Neither will Ming, Ming, Ming, make a bad 
man good. For the accomplishing of this task 
something more is requisite than the repeating of 
magic words. A mere mantra win not make an 
ignorant man learned. The uttering of Ming , Ming, 
Ming, can accomplish very little, I suspectyin any of 
the practical affairs of life ; and how it can accom- 
plish the very great work of guiding a man to heaven 
it may be difficult for a guru to explain. Urge upon 
him however t fie necessity of instructing you, and of 
accompanying all his instructions with reason, evi- 
dence, and common sense. Remind him that you 
are enquirers , and that you will therefore take the 
liberty of scrutinizing all he says to you. 
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There are other Religious Teachers — Christian 
Missionaries. These are men who will be most 
happy to converse with you on religious topics. 
They solicit your interrogations : and they will be 
delighted to find you judging for yourselves of the 
reasonableness and the truth of all that they have to 
say to you. Regard them as your sincere friends — 
truly interested in your spiritual welfare, and the 
welfare of your country. The silly calumnies that 
some of your countrymen are not ashamed to indulge 
in are surely known by you to be groundless. Such 
epithets as “kidnappers,” “ self-interested,” “bi- 
goted,” “ crafty deceivers,” &c. you now listen to 
with as much indifference as the missionaries them- 
selves. If missionaries have left their native land, it 
is for your sake. If they labour, it is for your sake . 
If they suffer reproach, it is for your sake. If they 
expose themselves to ridicule and abuse, it is for your 
sake. If they mourn over disappointments and dis- 
couragements, it is for your sake. If they appear to 
speak the language of sober sense, it is for your 
sake. If they appear to be enthusiasts, it is for 
your sake . If they appear to be beside themselves, 
it is for your sake. For you they labour, for you 
they mourn, and for you they pray. To teach you 
the way of life, they have come from distant shores, 
to teach you 9 the Churches of Christendom have 
sent them hither, to salute you in love and peace as 
brethren, they have been commissioned by the best 
men and the best women of Europe and America, to 
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teach you , their religion commands them. They 
are but men , and are encompassed with the frailties 
and the faults of men : but all of them strive in 
some degree to exemplify the following portraiture. 

The soul, whose sight all-quickening grace renews, 
Takes the resemblance of the good she views. 

She speaks of him, her author, guardian, friend, 
Whose love knew no beginning, knows no end, 

In language warm as all that love inspires, 

And in the glow of her intense desires, 

Pants to communicate her noble fires. 

She sees a world stark blind to what employs 
Her eager thought, arid feeds her flowing joys ; 
Though Wisdom hail them, heedless of her call, 

Plies to save some, and feels a pang for all 
Herself as weak ns her support is strong, 

Slid feels that frailty she denied so long ; 

And, from a knowledge of her own disease, 

Learns to compassionate the sick she sees. 

Here see, acquitted of all vain pretence, 

The reign of genuine Charity commence. 

Though scorn repay her sympathetic tears 
She still is kind, and still she perseveres ; 

The truth she loves a sightless woild blaspheme, 

’Tis childish dotage, a delirious dieam ; 

The danger they discern not, they deny, 

Laugh at their only remedy, and die. 

But still a soul thus touched can never cease, 
Whoever threatens war, to speak of peace. 

To this high standard of zeal and charity few 
Missionaries may attain ; but in judging of them, 
we ought to remember that they are only men — not 
angels. Of one thing at least you may be assured, 
the friendliness of their feelings towards you. With 
them therefore I invite you to hold friendly inter- 
course. Come not to them in the spirit of angry 
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and bitter debate ; but in the spirit of serious 
enquiry after truth. 

13. I conclude by urging you to be religious . 

A thousand considerations warn you to be religious . 
The example of the brightest ornaments in the 
annals of mankind warns you to be religious . The 
whole of Christendom warns you to be religious . 
Your own truest happiness in this world warns you to 
be religious. Your eternal felicity warns you to be 
religious . A heaven to be gained warns you to be 
religious . A hell to be escaped warns you to be re - 
ligious . The shortness of human life warns you to 
be religious . The rapidity of time’s flight warns 
your to be religious. The tombs that are opened, 
and the funeral piles that are raised every day warn 
you to be religious . The triumphant songs of trans- 
port that echo throughout heaven’s mansions invite 
you to be religious. The groans and the griefs, the 
remorse and the regrets, that fill hell’s dark and 
dreary regions warn you to be religious. Your con- 
sciences and your reason warn you to be religious . 
God llimself warns and invites and beseeches and 
commands you to be religious. 
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M. W. P. “ Will you oblige me in your next 'Appeal* with an explanation of John 
vi. 58? I cannot understand the difference between the mortality of the Jews in the 
wilderness and any other of the human race.” M. M . P. should have said “ believers 
la Christ” instead of “human race,” as it is to those who “ate of Christ as the living 
bread and the truo bread of heaven,” that our Lord promised an immortality contrasting 
strikingly with the mortality of the Jews, who also ate the “bread of heaven,” that is, the 
manna miraculously given them in the wilderness. M. M. P. will perceive that our 
Lord took occasion, from the multitudes having followed him after the miracle of feeding 
five thousand with five barley loaves and two fishes, to direct their attention to himself 
as the author of eternal life^/The multitudes followed him hoping to be fed by him, 
without trouble, with the brila of this life ; he, according to his custom, used the ui- 
curastanco as a lesson on that “life which he came from heaven to bestow on man.” 
The Jews naturally recollected (ver. 31) that under the leadership of Moses, God had 
given tiieir fathers the manna ; perhaps many of them hoped for something similar 
under the Messiah ; but Christ, alluding to this idea again in verses 49 — 58, represents 
himself as tbe food on w'hich they were to live, and immortality as the consequence ol 
their “eating bis flesh and drinking his blood.” The mortality, then, of those who 
so believe in Christ that it may be figuratively compared to “living upon him,” — of 
those to whose souls Christ as an object of faith bears the same relation as the manna 
did to the bodies of the Israelites, — of those who can say with Paul, “ the life which 
I now live in the flesh, 1 live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
himself for me,” — their mortality differs from that of other men by all which Christ 
meant in promising “immortal life” to believers. That he did not mean that his fol- 
lowers should not literally die, as other men do, is clear from his promising three times 
in this very conversation, to “raise them again at the last day.” We understand by it, 
therefore, that believers never die, 1st, because they never taste the bitterness of death, 
— “ it is better for them to depart and be with Christ," — “ absent from the body ” they 
are "present with the Lord,” — and “blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, for 
they rest from their labours, and their works follow them.” 2ndly, because they will 
not feel the second death (Rev. xx. 14), but will be raised at Christ's appearing in un- 
utterable glory. To the view of our Lord, and of John when he wrote this gospel, and 
of Paul, and of all early believers, “ death was swallowed up in the victory ” of Christ s 
triumph over it for all true believers. 

W. II. ( Sheffield .) Luke, in giving his own account (Acts ix. 7), mentions that those 
with the apostle Paul at the time of his conversion, did hear the voice, but saw no one ; 
yet in narrating Paul’s account of the same occurrence (Acts xxii. 9), he represents 
him as saying that they heard not the voice, but saw the light. The contradiction can 
be only apparent. No man of capacity to write such a book as the Acts, could so mani- 
festly contradict himself. The explanation is, Luke had to record the conversion of 
Paul three times (chap. xxvi. also). Asa skilful writer, he mentions, in each narrative, 
circumstances not occurring in the other. “Hear” is plainly used in one case in its 
frvqut tit sense of “ understand.” Christ spoke in the Hebrew tongue (Acts xxvi. 14), 
and probably the men did not undent md It. It would appear to them an unintelligible 
noise; it might be that the voice might rmund to them like thunder accompanying the 
light. We ourselves say we cannot “ hear ” a speaker, when, from the peculiarity of his 
voice, or the echo of the place, we cannot distinguish the words. 

“ Geo.” In Gen. /X. 5, ** Every one after his tongue ” the historian is describing, by 
anticipation, divisions into nations which took place after tbe confusion of tongues, to 
avoid interrupting hla genealogical deduction of them from Noah ; hence it is no way 
inc mnpatible with the fact mentioned In chap. xi. 1, that “ the earth was one language,” 
as ho there resumes his narrative from the 9th chapter — What is said in the first chapter 
of Genesis, of light existing before the sun, is, at least with the theory of light which is 
infavtftir wllh modern science, perfectly conceivable. We suppose our correspondent 
is not a scientific man. All can, however, easily conceive of the fact of the material 
of light pre-existing, and of its being afterwards placed in its present relation to the 
sun. 



“EVERY ONE FOR HIMSELF.” 


How often we hear this phrase. A new tradesman comes to a 
place and lessens the business of the former residents,— an operative 
turns out more or better work in the same time, and displaces an 
older hand, — a merchant, by clever management, can sell somewhat 
lower than others, drive them almost all out of the market, and 
enrich himself, — the sufferers in each case naturally complain, but 
the neighbours generally reply, “Yes, it is hard, to be sure, but every 
one for himself.” And so it always has been, and so it probably will 
yet be for generations to come. Till the gospel of Jesus Christ 
has really changed all human hearts, the character of most men 
will be summed up in the cold hearted expression, “ Every one for 
himself. 1 ' 

Not the most pleasing view this of our fellow-men. Let us turn 
to another. What social beings we are. Few of us can endure to 
be long alone. Some one to speak with, to laugh with, or even to 
mourn with, we must have. Our life is spent actually or virtually 
• in society. We are expecting to rejoin our fellow-men, or busy in 
J their company, or remembering our recent conversations and doings 
I with them. Our very solitude, indeed, is, for the more part, imagi- 
{ nary society. How strange that creatures whom their Maker forjned 
J so clearly for one another, should be such selfish creatures! De- 
pravity has made quite natural to us the unworthy rule, “Every one 
for himself.” 

There are, however, aspects of our condition here on earth in 
which this rule is the true one ; yet it is just these aspects in which 
the same depravity overlooks its application. It says, “Every one 
for himself,” when it ought not ; but forgets it when alone it should 
be remembered. 

“Every one for himself,” we ought to say, when we think of our 
responsibility to God . No one can answer to Him for m£. His eye 
rests on me, on my heart , on my thoughts , on my words , on my ways. 1 
“Every one must give account of himself to God.” To Him I am 
answerable for all I do with my fellow-rafcn, for all I do by myself. 
For every one of the million thoughts which no mortal knows of; 
yea, for the whole of my life, “ For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing , whether it be good or whether it 
be evil.” 3 

“Every one for himself,” is the proper language of the sufferer 
under affliction, personal affliction, such as sickness especially. No 
one else can bear our pain and weakness. Friends and physicians 
ought to do their best to soothe and mitigate, still we must suffer for 
ourselves. It is' the voice of God to us. He calls on us to “reason 


i See P«alra 138. 
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together with him.” He bids us “commune with our own hearts on 
our beds and be still.” Restless impatient longing for recovery too 
often drowns the voice of our Maker. Oh, for calmness in the weary 
hour of affliction, to ask, “ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do ?” 
(See Job xxxiii. 19—30.) 

“Every one for himself,” is the language preeminently appropriate 
to Death* None can take our place in that surely and silently ap- 
proaching hour. Friends will stand around our dying-bed, will 
smooth our dying pillow, will watch our dying looks and words, will 
sympathize in our dying pains and struggles, yea, will almost catch 
our dying breath, but they will not die with us. We shall be passed 
through the solemn portal alone. The door will be shut in that 
instant between them and us. We alone shall know what death is 
of all that were with us in the room. Not one of them knows one of 
the new, and strange, and untried scenes which the death we shall have 
died in their presence has opened upon us; no, we shall have died 
alone. “Every one for himself,” is indeed true of the Hour of 
Death. May we so “number our days as to apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” 1 

And death is but the entrance to judgment. It is appointed unto 
all men once to die, and “after death the judgment.” At 
the bar of God emphatically “ every one 7nust answer for himself.” 
What the laws of the land did not prohibit, what custom allowed, 
what the usages of our trade or social circle allowed, what “seemed 
right in the eyes of man,” what every body did or said, as well as 
what appetite or passion loudly called for, will all be pleas or excuses 
quite useless then. We shall stand before God’s bar. We shall bo 
judged by God’s laws. We shall hear our judgment from the mouth 
of God. “For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Chi ist ; 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 8 

Hence “every one for himself,” is the grand rule of preparation 
for Death and for Judgment. “Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God ?” No one can believe on him for you. No one can obey him 
for you. No one's prayer tc the Friend of sinners can supersede your 
own. No priest has authority to absolve you, or declare you absolved 
from your sins. God has given no such power to man. Least of all 
to such as impiously and blasphemously pretend to be “ Successors of 
his Apostles.” You must art for yourself. A true Christian friend 
Or minister mAybe a blessed help and guide to the ignorant, but you 
must explore your heart for yourself, must confess your sins for your- 
self, must ask forgiveness through Jesus’ blood for yourself, must 
surrender your soul to him for yourself, must implore a renewed heart 
fyr yofarself. God may hear the prayers for you of those who love 
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him, and if he answer these prayers the answer will be in enlighten* 
ing and arousing your mind to repent and believe for yourself. Losa 
not thyself then in the crowd in things pertaining to God. Trust to 
nO human pretender to divine powers for thy acceptance with God. 
The word of Christ is Open to youy open to all. Examine it, pray 
over it, trust it, obey it. It is the only infallible guide to “ each man 
for himself'* 


THE GREAT STATESMAN— SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

“And he died.”— 2 Chron. xlii. 20. 

The words which we have placed at the head of this paper, and 
which are used respecting so many characters in Scripture, as well as 
so many heroes in history, are now to be applied to England's great 
statesman — Sir Robert Peel. Sudden, painful, distressing was his 
death, — followed by the deep lamentation and sorrow of every class 
of society, — producing a feeling of awe in every bosom, — and marked, 
every where throughout the land — in the palace, the senate, and the 
place of merchandise, by the emblems and habiliments of mourning. 
Surely some important lesson is intended to be taught by so severe a 
dispensation. The death of such a man, under such circumstances, 
cannot but speak to. every heart. 

There are some lessons to be learnt from the event, viewed only as if 
it had occurred to an ordinary individual. How short, how uncertain 
is life ! Upon what a fragile tenure is it held by all of us ! It is not only 
on the field of battle, — not only by the hurricane and the pestilence, 
that men are removed suddenly from the world: amidst all the activi* 
ties of life, moving along in the great journey of existence, one after 
another drops down and is seen no more. I — even I — though the blood 
now rushes through my veins, though the breath passes freely through 
my nostrils, though strength nerves my arm, and health beams in my 
countenance — I, before another day, may be numbered with the dead. 
The merest accident may snap the tie which unites the principle of 
life with this corporeal frame. A moment,— and my soul, now in the 
realization and enjoyment of all the circumstances of my earthly ex- 
istence, may be in. the awful presence of Him who “tries the reins 
and the heart." 

But Sir Robert Peel was no ordinary man. Without entering into 
*the details of his noble character, it will be confessed that the death 
of such an individual is an event which does not often occur; and the 
lessons, therefore, which it teaches are such as are not often so forcibly 
presented. Let us go back but a few weeks in the history of our eouu try* 
Sir Robert Peel stands in the ci*owde4 senate-house ; a great question 
is being discussed ; every eye is fixed upon him as he addresses himself 
manfully to the question at issue ; he is the man whom from his youth 
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up the people of this great country have delighted to honour; twenty 
| years ago he advanced the cause of religious freedom by emancipating 
the {Catholics; four years since he fought and won for the starving 
thousands of England the battle of free-trade against monopoly ; and 
now, as he stands forth jin the present emergency, the thought arises, 
He is not an old man; what may he not yet do ? what great 'thoughts 
may he not yet utter ? what great conquests in the cause of freedom 
and of progress may he not yet achieve ? A few hours pass away, 
and he falls from his horse; but three days, and he is no longer 
amongst the living ! “How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the 
battle; how are the great men slain in the high places I*' 1 

What a lesson does this teach of the vanity of humaiugreatness. 

" But jestcrday tho word of Caesar might have stood 
Against the world , now lies he there. 

And none so yoor to do him reverence.” 

“We see that wise men die.” 2 “Man being in honour abideth not.” 3 
How soon do the freshest laurels fade; how quickly are the brightest 
diadems tarnished and dim. What value does Sir Robeit Peel now 
put upon all the honours which have been go profusely lavished upon 
him ? What to him are the smiles of kings, and the plaudits of em- 
pires ? He is gone where the lord and the peasant, the eagei de- 
mander of a right to “a vote” and the ambitious aspirant to supremacy 
in the councils of the greatest nation upon earth, are at once and for 
ever equal. 

But the death of Sir Robert Peel is a seiious national calamity. He 
has left a gap not easily supplied; liis removal has caused a blank 
which will not soon he occupied. To whom now shall we look for the 
wise councils, the great thoughts, the earnest eloquence, which we have 
been so long accustomed to hear from him ? Again are we reminded 
of the great fact of our dependence, not upon man, but upon God. 
Once more are the words uttered in our hearing, “ Cease ye from man 
whose bieath is in his nostrils.” A great statesman and councillor is 
gone; but the King of kines and the Lord of lords still holds his high 
supremacy; and the cause of human progress will still proceed, — the 
divine purposes for the rao.' will still go on toward their accomplish, 
ment. 

The death of Sir Robert Peel will not be of small account in 
the history of the world, view d in relation to its spiritual and eternal 
interest*, if it lead us as a nation to look less to man and more to God^ 
— and if it be the means of inducing any who have hitherto been 
careless and thoughtless about the most important thing*!, to realize 
the great facts of their immortal being, and earnestly to devote them- 
solves henceforth to the true purposes of their existence. 

W. H. 
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MARVELLOUS RESTORATION TO LIFE. 


Many of our readers will have heard of Egyptian mummies* It 
is the name given, to the embalmed dead bodies which are found in 
great numbers in the ancient Egyptian tombs. In the last chapter of 
Genesis we read of the bodiesjof Jacob and his son Joseph being 
embalmed previously to their burial, and the practice lasted about two 
thousand years longer. After embalming they wrapped the body 
closely in bandages and placed it in. a coffin or rather case somewhat 
similar in shape to the body; at the same time they frequently inclosed 
a variety of other small things, and amongst the rest grain s of their 
wheat . Grains thus found have been sown, and have actually vege- 
tated and produced wheat again 1 Some such plants are now before 
the eye of the writer ; only three years ago a friend saw them taken 
from the mummy itself, sowed them, and these plants are the second 
growth from seed which had been buried two or three thousand gears 
ago; it is the wheat with “seven ears in one stalk,” such as Pharaoh 
saw in his dream (Gen. xli. 22), one principal ear and six smaller 
ones growing around it. It is impossible to gaze upon it without 
many thoughts crowding on the mind : — the reasons, superstitions or 
imaginary, for which this wheat was inclosed with the body; all the 
funereal lamentation and ceremony of survivors, who all followed, 
ages ago, and but a little while after as it now seems to us, him whom 
they bewailed ; the strong belief of the ancient Egyptians in a life 
to come , and their solemn judgment of the character .and action of 
the departed before they admitted the body to the honour of sepul- 
ture; but chiefly the marvellous fact before us, life dormant, say 
two thousand years, manifesting itself again with as much vigour as 
ever,— mere vegetable life, yet awaking in all its energy after so long an 
inactivity, — awaking, indeed, while the higher life of him with 
whom it was buried yet slumbers ! 

But, especially, what an impressive lesson on the possibility of that 
nobler life which once animated the embalmed body itself, again, re- 
appearing with such a body as its Maker sees good ! Who can look 
on this wheat living again after three thousand years’ burial, and not 
see a most vivid emblem of our own resurrection, to occur perhaps 
also after the lapse of many thousand years ? Points of difference 
^ avilling ingenuity may indeed easily And, but the mind disposed to 
nearn anything from the works of God around it, must see in- this 
resurrection from the tomb, a monitor of our own resurrection. He 
who hath endued the nature of a plant with such ever-during vitality, 
— how unlikely that he hath not given to me a life yet more indestruc- 
tible and vigorous. Favourable circumstances of warmth, soil, and 
moisture, bring this buried seed to life; — and the voice of the Son of 
God, — the trump of the archangel,— the last trump, — yes, under 
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these circumstances, “all in the graves will hear his voice and come 
forth.” This whole world, thick-sown pg it is with the bodies of the 
numberless sons of Adam, will then over all its surface teem with 
restored human life. * 

At this time a£ the year, when we see the whole earth, all mere 
ground a few months ago, now covered with life from the dead, — 
myriads of beautiful plants in full ear, all sprung from single grains, 
grains which “fell into the ground and died,” and by this mysterious 
process are “now bringing forth much fruit,” we ought to be struck 
with the power which can raise the dead, and not only raise it, but 
develop, from a simple grain, a body so beautiful, so different from 
the grain itself, yet so connected with it, as a plant of wheat or of 
wny other grain; but all these thoughts are made manifold more im- 
pressive, when we know that all this life and beauty follows a death 
of three thousand years. Reader, do you delight to ponder the Re- 
surrection? Have you placed yourself yet in His hands who is “the 
Resurrection and the Life?” Can you say with Paul, “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that lie is able to keep that 
which I have committed to Him until that day ?” 


ATHEISM. 

BY MRS. L. H. 81GOORNBY. 

“The fool hath said iu lm heart, tlierr is no God.’’— Psalm xir 1. 

“ No God, no God>'» the simple flower 
1 hit on the wild is toiiml, 

Shrinks as it drinks its cnp of dew. 

And trembles at the sound , 

“No God •** astonished echo cuts 
Prom out bei cavern hoar. 

And every wandering bird that flies 
Reprovts the Atheist’s lore. 

The solemn forest lifts its head. 

The Almighty to proclaim; 

The brooklet on her crystal bed. 

Both leap to prai«e his name; 

High sweep the deep and vengeful sea. 

Along iti billowy track. 

And rea Ve*. ivius opts its mouth 
To hurl the falsehood back. 

The palm tree, with its princely crest — 

The cocoa’s leafy shade — 

The bread-fruit bending to its load, 

* la yon far iv tnd glade— 

Hie winged seeds, borne by the winds. 

The roving sparrow's feed — 

The melon of the desert sands— 

Confute the scorner’^creed. 

"No God 1 ” with indignation high 
The fervent inn is stirred, 

And the pale moon turns paler still. 

At such an Impious word; 

And from their horning thrones, the etars 
Look down with angry eye, 

That thus a worm of dust should mock 
, Eternal Majesty \ 
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Karrattbfs, anrclioteo, &c. 


"MEET ME IN HEAVEN" 

Such were the last words of a young wad lovely wife to the ohject 
of her early and constant affection. Such was the charge a husband 
received at the lips of his dying partner, just before the vital spark 
had fled, and with it so much of the happiness of that home. 

It was night; every sound was hushed, every object shrouded in 
thick darkness, and the dim rushlight that cheered the vigil* of Joseph 
P. scarcely threw its rays into the comers of the rOosn. There is 
something congenial with our ideas of a peaceful death, in the stillness 
of such a season, — something in nature at this period that seems to 
blend with our moral feelings, and add to the solemnity of the occasion. 
One mind, at this time, was taking a last review of the scenes of mor- 
tality, —one gentle spirit was breathing a departing prayer over all 
that had injured or consoled, grieved or agitated, her in this lower 
world. She thought of her children long since retired to rest, and 
who, wrapt in balmy sleep, were unconscious that, ere the morning 
sun woke them to wonted activity, their dearest earthly parent would 
be gone. She recollected, however, with pleasure, that there was not 
one of them whose mind was not stored with some portion of heavenly 
tiuth, learnt from that voice which they should now hear no more; 
and that each had been taught to bend the knee, and pray to their 
Father in heaven. But what afforded this Christian mother the most 
lively solace and delight, was the fact that though her children might 
wander without an earthly friend over the spot where her own ashes 
should rest, however their surviving parent might forget or neglect 
his duty, she had joyfully committed them to the Friend of the desti- 
tute and forlorn, who, when all forsook them, would then take them 
up. But the disconsolate man who sat by her side, and ever and anon 
bent over her in anxious sorrow, was the object of her last earthly 
solicitude. For him she feared; and it was apprehension on his ac- 
count, which caused her last earthly care, till all was forgotten, in 
everlasting peace. Notwithstanding all his endeavours at conceal- 
ment, she knew that he had become connected with loose characters, 
and she justly feared that, as a companion of fools, he too might be 
destroyed. 

Midnight had now considerably passed, but this was only indicated 
in their dwelling by an old fashioned clock which had many years ago 
ceased to strike. The deep sound of the bell in the village spire, that 
adds so much to the impressive solemnity of the night watches, died 
away before it reached this secluded spot. Joseph’s cottage was situ- 
ated some distance from other habitations, on the edge of an extensive 
wood, the sphere of his daily occupation. Here he might have spent 
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his days and nights in patriarchal simplicity, had not the noisy fellow- 
ship of the village alehouse sometimes tempted him astray. It was 
there he became acquainted with those worthless individuals who were 
so likely to become his ruin, and spent the money that should have 
provided for the wants and comforts of a sickly wife and increasing 
family. All these recollections came into his mind, and, connected as 
they were with -the beloved one whose uncomplaining sufferings from 
such conduct would so soon be over, filled him with shame and re- 
morse. Joseph was a proud man, but he determined to confess his 
faults, and ask his wife's forgiveness, before she died. 

Just then the sound of firing was heard, apparently within a few 
rods of the cottage, and, shortly after, heavy blows on the door, which 
shook the casement, and rattled every pane of glass. Joseph was too 
well aware of the unlawful deeds of his associates, not to feel some 
apprehension of the nature of the errand that had brought them so 
Clamorously, and, at that unseasonable hour, to his house. However, 
he quickly ran down stairs, and on giving admittance to a group of 
desperate fellows, soon learned the particulars of the case. They had 
had an encounter with the gamekeepers, in which one of their number 
was wounded, which circumstance had obliged them to seek conceal- 
ment in Joseph’s cottage, as, from his hitherto unsuspected character, 
it was not probable they would be fallowed here. 

They were not long in throwing out hints, that since Joseph had 
been so unexpectedly favoured with their company, they hoped he 
would treat them ; fortifying their opinion by one or two fallacious 
maxims relative to strong drinks, which are now seldom heard except 
from those who love rather than approve of indulgence in them. Thus 
encountered, their host had not the courage to refuse what his house 
could afford; in the fiee use of this they soon became noisy, and, in 
spite of his remonstrances, one followed another in vulgar songs, and, 
emboldened by liquor, they loudly cursed the game laws, and keepers, 
and all the country magistrates, by turn. At length, they one by one 
fell asleep in their chairs, and Joseph crept slowly up stairs, fearing 
to encounter, and yet not daring longer to be absent from, his dying 
wife.' To his vexation, he ;ound that he had left open the door of her 
little room, in his hurry to <adrait his midnight visitors; so that the 
unhappy woman had been the unwilling listener to all the lawless 
conversation that had been passing below. As Joseph approached 
her bedside, he saw that she v is fast sinking, and told, by a glance of 
her eye, that ail hope of concealment, on his part, of any transaction 
of the night, was over. The few but earnest words that passed be- 
tween those who were soon to be separated, at least on earth, — the last 
accents of warm affection, and yet bursting grief, are far too secret 
and too sacred to meet the stranger’s eye; No syllable of reproach 
waajhere, — no language of rebuke was uttered; but the burden of the 
pft$er that had so often arisen to heaven’s mercy- Seat, was comprised 
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in the last dying exclamation of hope or fear, ere both were for ever 
done away, “ Meet me in heaven.*’ 

As the spirit departed froth the body, and winged its way to the 
throne of God, Joseph sunk on his knees, and, for the first time in his 
life, breathed a prayer from a broken and contrite heart* The last 
exhortation of melting affection was like a nail fastened in a sure 
place. He thought on his wife’s blameless life and peaceful death, and 
as he contrasted them with his own waywardness and miserable dis- 
quietude, the prayer of the publican was his, “ God he merciful to me 
a sinner.” He rose from his knees an altered man. The Spirit of 
grace was forming his soul anew, and purifying his heart by faith. 
From this time he lived a life of constant and fervent prayer, of 
willing though imperfect obedience, of ardent love to that Saviour 
v horn he felt to be all his salvation and all his hope. 

Joseph’s four motherless children now found a father indeed; one 
who, while he provided for their bodily Wants, had learned that higher 
wisdom, to care for their eouls. By him they were regularly sent to 
a place of Sabbath instruction, and more than this, were taught at 
their own fire-side the truth as it is in Jesus, and the wonders of re- 
deeming love. All these are now grown up, and are honestly and 
usefully employed for their daily bread. And better far than this, 
they are following in the steps of their parents, and entertain a firm 
and well-grounded confidence 'of meeting them in the Jerusalem 
above. Yes, the dying mother’s prayer will doubtless be answered; 
they shall lie guided through all the troubles of this world, and, sus- 
tained by Almighty power, shall go from strength to strength, till 
every one of them in Zion appeareth before God. Then shall faith be 
swallowed up in victory, hope expire in full and glorious fruition, 
when they shall at last be crowned with a happy and triumphant 
meeting, “no wanderer lost, one family in heaven.” 

Dear reader, perhaps there are few of us who hava not a beloved 
relation or friend <f passed into the heavens.” Have not all of us been 
called to shed a parting tear, to receive a dying blessing, to take a 
farewell charge ? Let the remembrance of such scenes be ever present 
in our thoughts, — let such recollections abide with us continually, and 
such admonitions deeply affect our minds. But oh, let them lead us 
to the peace-speaking blood of Jesus, — lead us to a believing reception 
of his gracious words, to a devout wrestling with God, till we obtain 
the blessing, and prayer be turned into praise. May both reader and 
writer obtain like precious faith, live in the joyful experience of the 
same blessed hope, and at last be gathered to one eternal rest. 


.DELAY IS DANGEROUS. * 

“I once,” said an American minister, “knew a youth of sistyH 
the son and hope of pious parents, and the favourite of a large ajl 
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of acquaintances. He was my friend. We went together to the 
school-room, to the play-ground, to our chamber. I hare seen him 
whilq listening to the pleadings of parental faithfulness urging him 
tp immediate repentance, and warning him, by a brother's recent 
grave, of the danger of delay. He listened in silence and respectful 
attention, but the alluring pleasures of youth dazzled him, and he 
resolved to leave religion for a future day. » 

“One evening he met a circle of youthful acquaintances* It was 
a gay circle, and a thoughtless one. In the midst of their mirth his 
eye fell upon a hymn book. He opened it and read, 

‘And must this body die. 

This mortal frame decay; 

And must these active limbs of mine 
Lie raould’nng m the clay ?* 

He laid down the book, and forgot its warning voice. Late that 
evening he came to my chamber breathing short like one who had 
been walking fast, and laid down by my side. After some time he 
turned to me and said, ‘ Will you get up and give me a glass of water, 
I feel unwell ?* I arose and railed the family. He was manifestly 
ill, but not apparently in immediate danger. The next morning he 
was worse. A physician was called, but did not understand bis case. 
Search was at length made, and it was found that, by mistake, be 
had taken a dose of deadly poison. The hand of death was then 
upon him. For three hours his body was writhing in agony, but 
that was forgotten in the more excruciating agony of the soul. I 
heard his minister tell him of a merciful Saviour. I heard his father, 
kneeling by his bedside, pour out to God the most agonizing prayer 
^for him that language could express. I heard his mother exclaim, 
‘Oh, my son, my son !* till she swooned and sunk upon the floor. I 
heard him, as he tossed from side to side, cry out, ‘O Lord, have 
mercy on my soul ! O my God, have mercy upon me, mercy, mercy !* 
and then reaching out his hands to his father he exclaimed, ‘ I am 
lost ! I am lost ! am I not, father ?* His breath grew shorter, and 
his voice fainter, until, raising his hands as if he would cry ‘ mercy’ 
once more, he expired. Fifteen years have rolled away since I heard 
those cries of dying agony, but they ring in my ears now as it were 
but an hour ago. That look of fierce despair is now in my eye, and 
my ears echo with the Cry, ‘I am lost ! I am lost ! am I not, father?* 
How can I forget them ? They came from the death-bed of my 
friend, and that friend ray only beloved brother. 

“Header, by my brother’s dying groans, by the tears which fall 
upon this paper while I think upon him, and by the amazing sacrifice 
on Calvary* I beseech you remember and lay to heart the truth you 
are here taught, that ‘ Now is the accepted time- Now is the day of 

locution f ” 
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AN AWFUL CONTRAST. 

Contrast the calm and settled peace enjoyed by the earnest Christian, 
with the turbulent and restless life of the votary of fashion. Hear 
the language of the devoted missionary Brainard, when near the ter- 
mination of his arduous life: “My heaven is to please God and glorify 
him : that is the heaven I long for ; that is my religion, and that is 
my happiness ; and all those that are of that religion shall meet me 
in heaven. I do not go to heaven to be advanced, but to give glory to 
God. It is no matter where I shall be stationed in heaven, whether 
I have a high or a low seat there; but to love, and please, and glorify 
God, is all. Had I a thousand souls, if they were worth any thing, 
I would give them all to God; but I have nothing to give when all is 
done. There is nothing in the World worth living for but doing good 
and finishing God’s work; doing the work that CHPist did. I see 
nothing else in the world that can yield any satisfaction besides living 
to God, pleasing him, and doing his will.” 

Hear now, and mark, the awful contrast. Tfcfefollowing is an ex- 
tract from a letter dictated by Madame du Dafnrat (a French lady of 
i fashion) to Horace Walpole, a short time before her death: — “Tell 
me why, detesting life, I yet dread to die. Nothing convinces me 
that any thing will survive myself ; on the contrary, I perceive the 
dissolution of my mind as well as that of my body. All that is said 
on one side or the other makes no impression upon me; I only listen 
to my own sensations, and I find only doubt and obscurity. ‘Believe,* 
I am told, ‘that is the safest way.’ How can I believe that which I 
do not understand ? But, if I am not pleased with others, I am still 
less so with myself. I have more difficulty in enduring myself than 
any one besides.” This state of mind was what might have been 
anticipated from the society in which she had, during life, delighted; 
that, namely, of Voltaire, Grimm, Hume, and the rest of the philoso- 
phers. And her melancholy end was in precise accordance with the 
tenor of her life. Death seized her while in the act of playing at 
cards, in the midst of a circle of her gay and thoughtless friends ; 
and so little concerned, were the rest of the party at the solemn event 
which had just occurred, that they resolved, with a hardened in- 
difference rarely to be equalled, to play out their game before they 
gave the alarm. 

We may well shudder at such a conclusion to this life of folly and 
dissipation; and, oh, let us earnestly watch and prajr that ouf closing 
scene may be a far different one. Let us now begin the Christian life; 
seek to fulfil our appointed mission on earth; See to it that the influ- 
ence we exercise is a high and a holy one; then shall we realize the 
happiness of the servant of God in this life ; then especially shall we 
obtain the happiness of the life to come. 


s' 
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Famtiea. 


The Bible. — The religion of the Bible, though having its earthly 
birth in the tent of a fugitive Hebrew, and reaching its matmity in 
the cottage of a peasant of Nazareth, has made its way over the whole 
earth, has come down through thirty centuries, and is still the chief 
source of spiritual life, the main support of moral effort, the prolific 
principle of high thoughts and pUre aims and noble deeds throughout 
the civilised world. And if from the surface you enter into the depths 
of society, you find the Bible the patriot’s charter-book, the child’s 
delight, the old man’s comfort, and the young man’s guide. In its 
p iges the sick and weary find the solace which they need, and the 
tempted meet with timely succour. Its words whisper hope and peace 
to the dying, and minister daily food to the healthy and vigorous 
household. With the pious music of its sublime or plaintive songs, 
echo the roofs of ten thousand times ten thousand Christian temples, 
and the child’s prq^pr night and morn is lisped forth in the simple 
and comprehensive words which were dictated by Him who is its cen- 
tral light. The poetry of the Bible has been the forming power of 
the greatest modern poems; for Tasso, Milton, and Cowper, present 
in high relief the features of its moulding hand. And its high and 
aspiiing spirit, its heavenward tendencies, its ethereal sanctities, its 
judicial grandeur, have given birth to those sublime creations in 
architecture and painting, which are seen in the works of Michael 
Angelo, and may be designated the school of Christian art. Nor is 
there any department of human thought or effort that biblically- 
educated men have not enriched or adorned — Dr. Beard. 

The Concessions of Infidels Lord Barrington once asked 

Collins, the infidel writer, how it was that, though he seemed to have 
very little religion himself, he took so much care that his servants 
should attend regularly at church. His reply was, that “he did it to 
prevent their robbing or murdering him.” “No religion,” says 
Bulingbroke, “ever appei red in the world whose natural tendency was 
so much directed to promote the peace and happiness of mankind as 
Christianity .” Paine asserted that “Jesus Christ was a virtuous and 
an amiable man, and that the morality which he preached and prac- 
tised was of the most benevolent kind.” Hume, being asked which 
he thought was better for the common people, to believe in the Sci ip- 
ture$, or disbelieve, instantly said, “ WAi/, to believe “Shall I be- 
lieve injfcbe principles you have taught me, or^all I believe in what 
my mother has taught me?” said the dying daughter of a pious 
mother to her infidel father. “Believe in what your mother has 
taught you,” was his reply. Well might Young say, 

^ “ How disbelief affirms what it denies 1” 

s»-WV« * 
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“NOW IS THE TIME." 

This would be a good motto for all boys and girls. Boys 
and girls often put off what they should do Until another time, 

| while perhaps that time never comes. When advised to act 
• in a different way from their present, they often say they will 
I do so by-and-by, and so neglect what would do them good, 
and make them happy. This is not wise, for what is worth 
doing at all, is worth doing now. Do you wish for knowledge 
i and wisdom? Seek them at once, for ‘‘now is the time." Do 
you wish to conduct yourselves, when grown up, in such a way 
that others may respect and love you ? Begin to do so at # 
I once, for “now is the time.” Do you wish to Jbecome a fol- 
lower of Jesus; to live in the love and fear of God; to have 
chi istians for your fi lends, and heaven for your home ? Set 
about it at once, for “now is the time.” Numbeis of old 
people tell us that they wish they had done toany things when 
they were young, for they cannot do them now. They aie so 
sony for their neglect, that they desire to have their (toys 
over again; but this cannot be: so all who let the time pass 
away without doing what they then should, will never find 
the opportunity come again, and will always have cause for 
soi i ow. 

There was a gentleman whose man-servant happened to 
offend him in some way; his master called him, and giving 
him a stick, said, “When you find a greater fool than yourself, 
give it to him.” Some time after this the master was taken 
ill, and just before his death the servant went to his master's 
bed-side to bid him farewell, when the master said to his ser- 
vant, “I am going to leave you behind; I am going a great 
journey into the other world.” So the servant said he hoped 
he hail made provision for the journey, and had prepared for . 
his departure. The master said he had not prepared at all. 
Then the servant said to his master, “Sir, when you gave me 
this stick, you told me when I found a greater fool than my- 
self I was to give it to him; I now give it back to you: for 
he is the greatest fool who neglects, when he has the time and 
i the opportunity, to prepare himself for so important a time.” 

Boys and girls, n|pke the motto I have given you yours; 
never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day, and you 
will be happy during your life, happy at the time of death, 
and happier still in the world to come. 



TRUE WISDOM. 


“Where shall wisdom be found? and where is the 
place of understanding? Man knoweth not the price 
thereof ; neither is it found in the land of the living. 
The depth saitb, It is notin me: and the sea saith, It 
is not with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither 
shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. It cannot 
be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal cannot 
equal it: and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels 
Of fine gold. No mention shall be made of coral, or of 
1 pearls: for the price of wisdom is above rubies. The 
topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be 
valued with pure gold. 

“Whence, then, cometh wisdom? and where is the 
place of understanding? Seeing it is hid from the eyes 
of all living, and kept close from the fowls of the air. 
Deptruction and death say, Wc have heard the fame 
thereof with our ears. God understandeth the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. For he 
looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the 
whole heaven; to make the weight for the winds; and 
he weigheth the waters by measure. When he made a 
decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder: then did he see it, and declare it; he prepaied 
it, yea, and searched it out. And unto man he said, 
Beijold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 

AND TO DEPART FROM EVIL IS UNDERSTANDING.” — 

Job xxviii. 12 — 28. 


“After that in the wisdom of God the world by wis- 
dom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe. For the Jews re- 
quire a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom : but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumblingblock, 
and unto the Greeks foolishness; bufcunto them which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of Gojp, and the wisdom of God.” — 1 Cor. i. 21 — 
24. 

* 
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